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CHAPTER  XIII. 

James  Kiniven  did  not  spend  the  night 
so  comfortably  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  success  with  which 
his  long  and  repeated  efforts  had  been 
crowned,  on  the  preceding  day.  This 
did  not  arise  from  a  regret  for  the  abrupt 
departure  of  his  beloved  father,  but  from 
intense  thinking  of  his  capability  to  fill 
the  situation  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed. What,  thought  he,  if  I  do  not 
please  Mr.  Mandate,  if  I  should  be  in- 
capable of  transacting  his  business.  I 
remember  he  said,  that  it  was  totally 
(Fifferent  from  that  of  Mr.  Maclaren's. 
Now  I  much  question  if  I  could  even 
manage  his  business.     Mr.  Sealup  was 

VOL.  II.  B 
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always  accustomed  to  do  the  chief  part. 
He  wrote  the  letters  and  most  of  the 
principal  papers.  What  could  I  derive 
from  copying  states,  lodging  and  getting 
money  in  the  bank,  or  booking  letters  ? 
It  is  true  that  I  have  improved  in  my 
writing,  but  that  is  of  minor  importance 
here.  How  shall  I  draAV  deeds  and  me- 
morials and  conduct  the  different  plead- 
ings in  the  court  ?  Although  I  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  business,  I  much 
fear  that  it  will  prove  inadequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  I  have  now 
undertaken.  Had  my  father  not  been 
aware  that  I  have  got  a  place,  I  would 
feel  little  or  no  uneasiness  about  it.  If 
I  had  procured  a  situation  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  friends,  I  w  as  determined 
not  to  make  it  public  until  I  had  a  fair 
trial  of  it,  and  ascertained  how  I  was 
likely  to  manage  the  business.  I  could 
then  have  mentioned  my  success  and 
prospects,  with  safety  to  myself  and 
pleasure  to  my  friends.     But  noiv  that 
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my  friends  know  of  it,  they  are  happily 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  am  suc- 
cessfully fixed  in  a  permanent  situation. 
They  will  never  dream  of  the  possibility 
of  my  being  found  unqualified  for  it. 
Should  Mr.  Mandate  find  me  incapable 
of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office,  he 
wdll  certainly  discharge  me,  or  I  shall  be 
ashamed  myself  to  occupy  a  respectable 
situation,  for  which  I  am  utterly  unfit. 
What  woful  tidings  will  these  be  to  my 
friends !  It  will  be  ten  times  worse  than 
if  I  had  never  got  a  situation  or  had  the 
smallest  prospect  of  getting  one,  for  it 
will  manifest  my  total  disqualification  for 
clerkship. 

These  were  our  hero's  cogitations 
w^hile  he  was  preparing  himself  for  en- 
tering on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation. 
On  the  way  to  the  office  he  proceeded 
rather  slov/ly — with  a  throbbing  heart, 
and  a  sort  of  reluctant  inclination.  With- 
out meeting  any  interruption,  he  arrived 
at  the  extremity  of  the  High  Street— en- 
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tered  a  narrow  closs  or  lane,  and  went 
down  very  nearly  to  the  foot  of  it — then 
turned  into  one  still  more  narrow,  which 
led  into  a  sort  of  area  or  court,  where 
stood  a  small  self-contained  house,  the 
mansion  of  Thomas  Mandate,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  agents  in  the  supreme  courts  of 
Scotland,  &c.  &c.  In  rather  a  fluttering 
state  of  mind,  he  reached  the  door  of 
Mr.  Mandate's  house,  and  here  we  will 
leave  him  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
servant,  w^hile  we  notice  for  a  moment 
the  character  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  our  hero  v/as  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Mandate  might  be  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Though  his  appearance 
seemed  to  indicate  a  demure  temper,  yet 
his  disposition  was  easy  and  humble,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  nicety  or  pride. 
He  was  honourable  and  rather  active  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business.  But  as 
no  man  can  be  free  of  faults,  so  neither 
Avas  Mr.  Mandate.  He  could  not  be  ex- 
culpated from  an  entire  dereliction  of  his 
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religious  duties,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  few  extraordinary  and  habitual 
acts  of  immorality  could  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  never  went  to  church  or 
attended  to  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath, 
and,  from  his  whole  words  and  actions, 
it  vras  evident,  that  he  was  but  very 
little  influenced  by  religious  considera- 
tions. With  him  the  Lord's  day  was 
spent  in  the  perusal  of  Erskine's  In- 
stitutes, Mackenzie's  Criminal  Code, 
Morison's  Dictionary,  or  in  looking  over 
the  debit  columns  of  the  ledger,  or  in 
the  performance  of  some  other  duties 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  course  of 
the  week. 

Another  fault  of  Mr.  Mandate's  (if  it 
can  properly  so  be  termed)  was,  an  oc- 
casional absence  of  mind.  He  has  fre- 
quently gone  to  the  Register  Office 
instead  of  the  Parliament  House,  and 
to  the  latter  in  place  of  the  former.  It 
is  told  of  him,  that  on  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing he  hurried   up   to  the  Parliament 
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House,  and  so  much  did  the  interest  of 
his  client  absorb  his  thoughts,  that  he  did 
not  even  observe  the  shops  and  places  of 
business  closed  and  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  morning,  so  becomingly  indicative 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  walked 
speedily  up,  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket, 
the  fingers  of  the  other  fixed  across  his 
mouth,  and  his  eyes  gazing  with  wistful 
anxiety  towards  the  Parliament  Square, 
apprehensive  that  his  cause  might  be 
called  ere  he  arrived,  and  decreet  in  ab- 
sence pronounced  against  him.  He  had 
not  even  observed  that  the  door  of  the 
Parliament  House  was  shut,  and,  in  his 
hurry  to  rush  into  the  court,  he  struck 
his  nose  with  full  force  against  the  door. 
The  error  was  then  discovered,  and  Mr. 
Mandate  consoled  himself  for  this  un- 
seasonable blunder,  by  the  reflection,  that 
it  was  owing  to  an  honest  zeal  for  the 
interest  of  his  client. 

Mr.  Mandate  had  been  in  business  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  as  he  had  no 
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person  to  support  but  himself  and  an 
old  housekeeper,  he  had  amassed  some 
money.  His  business  was,  however,  at 
this  period,  rather  diminishing  than  in- 
creasing. He  had  formerly  employed 
four  or  five  clerks,  but  now  one  was 
sufficient  for  the  management  of  his 
business. 

James  had  been  ushered  into  the  office 
by  Mr.  Mandate's  housekeeper.  ''  Gang 
o'er  bye  tae  the  office,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, as  she  preceded  him  into  the  wri- 
ting-room. "  Sit  ye  doun,  sir,  Mr.  Man- 
date will  be  at  ye  in  a  wee ;  he 's  jiTst 
dressin'  himsel'.  May  I  speir  if  ye're  the 
new  clerk  that's  comin'  tae  us." 

James  answered  that  he  was. 

'^  Weel,"  replied  the  matron,  '•  till 
Mr.  Mandate's  ready,  ye'd  better  be 
sortin'  the  papers  an'  brushin'  the  desk. 
Mr.  Fagboy  aye  did  that  himsel',  without 
troublin'  me.  That  wasna  our  last  clerk : 
he  was  afore  Mr.  Barry,  v/ha  left  us  the 
other  day.     Nae  dout  Mr.  Fagboy  was 
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younger  than  Mr.  Barry,  an'  that  might 
be  the  reason  he  v/as  mair  tractable. 
Mr.  Barry,  gang  whaur  he  likes,  hasna 
my  guid  will,  for  he  was  aye  troublesome 
tae  me ;  many  a  weary  tramp  I  made 
for  him.  If  he  wanted  pens  or  ink,  nae- 
thing  but,  ElspaM'Iiwhinnel,  run  out  for 
that,  run  out  for  this.  Elspa  M'llwhin- 
nel,  brush  the  desk  ;  brush  the  desk — be 
speedy — quick.  Wae  worth  him  for  a 
lazy  loun,  he  might  hae  dune  a'  that 
weel  enough  himseF." 

This  good-humoured  address  tended 
considerably  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind,  and  he  was  about  to  answer,  that 
h^  would  willingly  perform  all  those 
duties  without  troubling  her,  when  Mr. 
Mandate  made  his  appearance. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Elspa?"  said  he, 
as  he  entered. 

Elspa  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Mandate 
had  heard  her  injunctions,  and  therefore 
made  a  speedy  retreat  to  the  kitchen^ 
without  deigning  to  reply. 
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''  I  hope  you  are  well  to-day,  Mr. 
Kiniven/'  said  Mr.  Mandate.  ''  Elspa, 
I  hear,  has  already  been  giving  you  some 
directions.  She  has  been  an  old  faith- 
ful servant  of  mine,  but  has  now  grown 
stiff,  from  age  and  corpulency,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
she  proceeds  back  and  forward,  so  that,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  save  her  trouble,  by 
doing  yourself  small  things  about  the 
office  which  are  not  absolutely  menial, 
you  will  certainly  receive  her  benediction. 
I  require  to  go  to  the  country  to-day, 
and  it  may  be  the  evening  before  I  re- 
turn. In  th€  mean  time  there  are  two 
things  which  you  may  be  doing.  There 
is  a  representation  for  Talmash  Nip] aw, 
Esq.  of  Threepland,  a  very  troublesome 
litigant  of  mine.  This  is  the  last  of  the 
reclaiming  days,  so  that  the  petition  must 
belodojed  before  twelve  o'clock.  Here 
is  money  for  the  fee  fund,  judges,  and 
process  clerks  dues.  Here  are  also  some 
titles,  from  which  you  will  make  out  the 
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draught  of  a  disposition  and  assignation  by 
the  proprietor  in  favour  of  the  purchaser. 
I  shall  revise  it  with  you  in  the  evening, 
so  that  it  may  be  extended  to-morrow." 
James,  between  hope  and  fear,  had 
calmly  assented  to  these  instructions. 
He  could  not  feel  in  his  heart  to  impress 
Mr.  Mandate  with  a  belief  that  he  was 
unable  to  execute  these  matters.  Whether 
Mr.  Mandate  wished  to  overlook  James's 
ignorance,  or  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  such  bu- 
siness, cannot  be  known.  Certainly,  had 
he  reflected  for  a  little,  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  a  country  clerk  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  be  gone  through,  in  order  to 
lodge  the  paper  he  had  entrusted  him 
with.  But  Mr.  Mandate's  habitual  ab- 
sence of  mind  may  be  adduced  as  an 
excuse  for  this ;  and,  perhaps,  from  the 
same  reason  was  it,  that  he  unwittingly 
took  a  clerk  for  conducting  a  business 
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of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Mandate  had  delivered  his 
instructions,  he  left  the  house,  leaving 
James's  mind  subject  to  a  recurrence  of 
those  uneasy  apprehensions  which  had  a 
short  while  before  so  much  harassed 
him.  Then,  said  he,  when  he  found 
himself  alone,  my  fears  are  true.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this 
office.  What  did  he  say  ?  a  petition  to 
be  lodged^ — where  is  it  to  be  lodged? 
Fee  fund  dues  to  be  paid — what  is  that  ? 
Clerks  dues  to  be  paid — where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Next,  that  confounded 
Disposition  to  be  drawn  out — how  shall 
I  be  able  to  do  that  ?  I  thought  I  knew 
everything  when  I  was  in  idv.  Maclaren's 
office,  but  now  I  find,  to  my  grievous 
loss,  that  I  do  really  knov/  nothing.  I 
wish  I  had  never  learned  the  law ;  at 
least  I  wish  I  had  reflected  on  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  here,  before  I  applied  for  a 
situation.  Sure  never  a  human  being 
was  in  such  an  unfortunate  predicament 
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as  I  am.  To  say  that,  after  all  my  trouble 
in  getting  this  good  situation,  I  must 
leave  it,  from  want  of  ability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  it.  But,  perhaps,  if  I  tell 
Mr.  Mandate  that  I  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  do  any  of  these  things,  he 
will  agree  to  inform  me.  But,  then,  if  he 
did  this,  which  I  am  doubtful  he  would, 
when  he  considers  how  many  clerks 
there  are,  at  present,  wanting  situations, 
who  could  transact  his  business  with 
accuracy  and  ability,  and  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  in  procuring  the  situa- 
tion, it  would  lower  me  much  in  his  es- 
teem ;  and,  therefore,  he  might  consider 
me  as  a  good-for-nothing  sort  of  clerk, 
and  treat  me  as  such.  However,  if  I 
lose  the  situation,  it  will  not  be  my  fault. 
I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  perform  the 
business  he  has  put  into  my  hands.  Let 
me  see,  now,  what  shall  I  do  first  ?  1 
suppose  that  it  must  be  in  the  Parliament 
House  that  this  paper  is  lodged. 

Impressed    with   this   belief,   he   im- 
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mediately  proceeded  to  the  Parliament 
House,  and,  as  he  entered,  his  eye 
caught  the  figure  of  Mr.  Stays  Maclach- 
lan,  and,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
forgot  this  gentleman's  former  haughti- 
ness, and  went  up  to  him  with  the  same 
freedom  he  was  wont  to  address  him, 
when  in  Mr.  Black's  school. 

When  persons,  possessed  of  idle  pride, 
or  rather  thoughtless  vanity,  are  ad- 
dressed with  ease  and  manliness,  their 
feelings  are  often  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  a  condescending  complacency. 
Such,  at  least,  was  evident  in  the  in- 
stance before  us. 

"  O,  Mr.  Stays,"  said  James,  "  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  how  and 
where  I  am  to  lodge  a  Representation  r 

Mr.  Stays  turned  about,  nowise  sur- 
prised or  indignant  at  the  familiar  in- 
trusion, from  the  reason,  perhaps,  we 
have  just  assigned.  "Have  you,"  said 
he,  ''  tumbled  into  a  situation  at  last  / 
Upon  my  honour,"  with  a  yav^m,  and,  de 
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dining  his  right  side,  with  charming 
gracefulness,  upon  the  head  of  his  cane, 
you  have  been  fortunate,  damned  fortu- 
nate indeed." 

The  yawn  and  the  demme  recalled  to 
James'  remembrance  the  real  character 
of  the  gentleman  he  had  applied  to  for 
the  requisite  information :  he  felt  a  mo- 
mentary surprise  at  his  own  audacity  in 
having  addressed  him  so  unceremoni- 
ously ;  but  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  Stays 
was  likely  to  listen  to  him  with  unusual 
condescension,  he  proceeded  to  disclose 
the  object  of  his  application.  He  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  obtained  a 
situation ;  that  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  him 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  that,  having 
had  no  practice  in  the  supreme  courts, 
he  was  ignorant  of  their  forms ;  that 
the  papers  he  held  in  his  hand  required 
to  be  lodged  before  twelve  o'clock ;  and 
that,  if  he  would  assist  a  countryman 
and  schoolfellow  in  this  instance,  he 
would  deem  it  a  particular  favour. 
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"  By  all  means/'  said  Mr.  Maclaclilan, 
drawing  up  his  chin  and  person  with  all 
due  pomp  and  primness.  "  O^  demme, 
I'll  do  that  much  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaintanceship.  It  is  not^  however, 
in  this  place  that  the  business  can  he 
done.  It  is  over  in  the  Register  Office, 
a  devil  of  a  distance,  and  there  is  a  daran'd 
case  of  ours  in  the  roll,  not  yet  come  on, 
and  I  have  been  planted  here,  since  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  attend  to  it;  so  you 
see  there's  a  necessity  for  dispatch, 
demme." 

Mr.  Stays  accordingly  accompanied 
James  to  the  Register  House,  and  went 
through  the  different  offices,  in  which 
the  dues  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Session  were  exacted,  and  saw  the 
paper  duly  lodged.  Mr.  Stays*  kindness, 
in  this  instance,  went  even  farther :  he 
explained  to  James  the  various  purposes 
for  which  these  offices  were  appropri- 
ated, so  that,  when  he  again  required  to 
have  recourse  to  them,  he  might  be  able 
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to  transact  his  business  without  any  as- 
sistance. James  having  got  this  first 
part  of  his  business  so  accurately  accom- 
plished, his  spirits  began  to  revive,  and 
he  thought  that  he  might  yet  retain  his 
situation,  with  pleasure  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  employer.  But  then 
the  Disposition  was  not  yet  settled,  and 
this  required  to  be  done  before  dinner. 
Who  was  to  assist  him  with  this?  The 
inquiry  a  little  damped  his  feelings. 

"  Upon  what  are  you  meditating  now  ?" 
said  Mr.  Stays ;  "  is  not  the  business 
finished  to  your  satisfaction  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  James ;  "  but  there  is 
something  else  to  be  done.  I  have  a 
Disposition  to  make  out  before  Mr. 
Mandate  returns  home,  in  the  evening ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"O,  demme,  neither  do  I.  I  never 
drew  or  extended  a  disposition,  or  any 
of  these  dem'd  troublesome  technical 
things,  in  my  lifetime.     My  duty  is  to 
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attend  to  Parliament  House  matters, 
which  is,  indeed,  perfectly  sufficient  to 
occupy  my  attention,  and  thither  I  must 
now  go.  Call  at  my  lodgings,  when  you 
are  at  leisure.     I  bid  you  good  morning." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Stays  disappeared  and 
left  James  to  ruminate  on  the  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  "Well," 
thought  he,  to  himself.  Stays  is  a  better 
fellow  than  I  thought  him :  he  has,  to- 
day, been  more  kind  to  me  than  I  was 
led  to  anticipate,  from  v>iiat  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  and  heard  of  his  conduct. 
I  must  now^  return  to  the  office  and  see 
what  I  am  to  do  with  this  disposition." 

To  the  office  he  v/ent  and  employed 
himself,  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  in  read- 
ing over  the  titles  of  the  Disposition, 
which  happened  to  be  a  set  of  pro- 
gressive; writs,  and  the  perusal  was 
much  in  his  favour.  "This  paper," 
thought  he,  "must  surely,  v>ith  a  very 
little  alteration,  be  a  transcript  of  some 
of  the  former  Dispositions  of  the  pro- 
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perty.  ¥/ith  tlie  assistance  of  my  friend 
Richard,  however,  I  think  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  it  managed."  Having 
formed  this  resolution,  James  retraced 
his  steps  homewards,  and,  after  dinner, 
proceeded  to  his  friend's  abode,  who 
received  him  with  his  wonted  cordiality. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Richard,"  said  he,  "that 
you  will  find  me  a  troublesome  acquaint- 
ance. I  don't  think  that  it  is  altogether 
fair  in  me  to  have  undertaken  the  prin- 
cipal management  of  Mr.  Mandate's 
business.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  rather 
ignorant,  and  have  too  little  experience 
to  conduct  it  honourably  and  respect- 
ably. An  inferior  situation  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  suitable  to  me 
than  the  present  one." 

"Be  thankful,  James,  that  you  have 
got  such  a  situation.  Resolve  to  keep 
hold  of  it.  If  you  are  attentive  and 
persevering,  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
know  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
business ;  and,  if  I  can  be,  in  any  way. 
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useful  to  you,  you  know  that  you  can  at 
any  time  command  my  services." 

James,  having  acquainted  him  with 
the  transactions  of  the  day,  mentioned 
his  present  dilemma.  E-ichard,  who 
was  accustomed  to  write  Dispositions, 
cheerfully  explained  to  him  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  done,  and,  before  he 
left  the  house,  a  draught  of  the  paper 
was  made  out. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Richard, 
"  that  Mr.  Mandate  would  have  in- 
formed you  himself  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  paper  was  to  be  written,  and 
also  any  other  thing  of  which  you  may 
happen  to  be  ignorant.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  he  would  expect 
that  you  should  be  master  of  all  these 
things  yourself;  and,  indeed,  you  will 
be  the  more  esteemed,  when  he  finds 
that  you  are  perfectly  qualified  to  ma- 
nage his  business  Avithout  needing  any 
assistance.  So  James,  any  thing  about 
which  you   may  happen   to   have   any 
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doubt  or  difficulty,  apply  to  me  and  I  shall 
inform  you  as  far  as  my  practice  and  ex- 
perience in  the  business  extend  ;  and  if 
you  take  my  advice,  have  nothing  farther 
to  do  with  Mr.  Stays  Maclachlan." 

James  now  returned  to  the  office  with 
a  better  spirit  than  he  had  entered  it, 
and  when  Mr.  Mandate  returned  from 
the  country,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  him,  that  the  business  he  had 
left  him  to  perform  had  been  executed 
agreeably  to  his  direotions.  Mr.  Man- 
date revised  the  Disposition,  and,  having 
made  a  fev,'  alterations,  pronounced  it 
correct  and  ready  for  extension  on  the 
following  day.  After  some  other  mat- 
ters were  examined,  letters  to  the  clients, 
and  one  or  two  memorials  to  counsel, 
written  by  James  to  Mr.  Mandate's 
dictation,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
about  nine  o'clock,  and,  having  taken 
supper,  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  musing  on  the  events  of  the 
day.      This,   thought  he,   is    the   most 
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important  day  I  have  passed  in  the 
coarse  of  my  life.  I  am  now,  however, 
relieved  of  the  anxiety  that  I  felt  in  the 
morning.  I  certainly  must  be  some- 
what of  a  timorous  disposition.  But 
no  doubt,  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
have  felt  some  anxiety,  and  be  jealous 
of  my  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
principal  manager  of  a  respectable  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  find  that  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Stays,  which  he  said  was  one  of  Shake- 
speare's, applies  very  forcibly  to  my 
case.  'That  dangers  retreat  when 
boldly  they're  confronted  ;  and  dull 
delay  leads  impotence  and  fear.'  To 
use  the  words  of  my  good  father,  I  see 
that  there  is  nothing  got  in  this  world 
without  attention  and  activity,  and  then, 
if  I  should  be  unsuccessful,  I  shall  not 
have  myself  to  blame.  I  am  now  in 
reality,  as  my  father  used  to  say,  "serving 
the  uncos,"  so  that  I  must  either  do  or 
die.  If  I  don't  exert  myself  in  youth, 
it's  not  likely  I  shall  do  so  when  old.    But 
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then  it  is  much  easier  to  resolve  than  to 
act.  I  must  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
my  condvict^  and  see  that  these  my  re- 
solves are  properly  observed.  So  much 
on  that  subject. — How  shall  I  amuse 
myself  in  the  evenings  ?  the  few  books 
I  have  taken  with  me  have  been  read 
two  or  three  times  over.  Richard 
Valeburn  mentioned,  that  he  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  circulating  library.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  becoming  one 
likewise.  The  cost  will  not  be  great. 
My  father,  however,  did  not  notice  this 
in  the  large  list  of  his  instructions  ;  but 
I  must  certainly  have  something  to 
amuse  me,  to  instruct  me,  I  should 
rather  say,  in  my  leisure  hours.  I  must 
beware,  however,  of  all  seductive  amuse- 
ments, or  I  shall  disobey  the  particular 
injunctions  of  my  father.  '  Amuse- 
ments,' he  said, '  were  never  productive 
of  any  good,  but  oftener  led  to  ruin  and 
misery.'  I  think  he  need  not  be  afraid 
that  I  shall  err  on  that  score,  as  I  have 
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not  as  yet  felt  any  propensity  for  them  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  yet  rightly  know  the 
nature  of  any  that  are  in  this  city.  I 
recollect  my  father  wished  me  to  spend 
the  evening  in  revising  my  Latin,  and 
never  to  forget  my  duty  to  the  Almighty, 
morning  and  evening,  and  to  read,  on 
both  of  these  occasions,  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  This  last  advice,  I  trust,  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  me  in  vain.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  I  have  punctually 
attended  to  this  duty,  since  I  came 
here,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  But  with 
regard  to  revising  my  Latin,  that  is 
unnecessary,  as  I  shall  have  no  farther 
occasion  for  it,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
dull  pastime,  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 
I  think  that  I  shall  rather  consult  the 
library." 

Such,  or  similar,  were  the  wandering 
and  general  ruminations  of  our  sage 
l^ro,  till  his  senses  were  lulled  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  our  hero  entered  Mr.  Mandate's 
office,  to  resume  his  business,  on  the 
following  morning,  his  ears  were  saluted 
w  ith  harsh  sharp  sounds,  resembling  the 
noise  of  people  who  were  quarreling. 
The  sounds  proceeded  from  a  small 
apartment,  adjoining  the  writing  chamber 
which  Mr.  Mandate  appropriated  for 
transacting  his  own  private  affairs.  The 
door  that  led  from  the  writing  room 
into  this  place  of  private  conference, 
happening  to  be  at  this  time  open,  not 
only  the  sounds,  but  the  words  and  sub- 
ject of  debate,  were  distinctly  audible. 
As  the  personage,  w^ho  was  the  subject 
of  this  clamour,  has  some  relation  to  this 
history,  we  cannot  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  him  to  the  reader 
than  on  the  present  occasion.     We  shall. 
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therefore,  present  a  part  of  the  dialogue, 
that  now  took  place  between  Talmash 
Niplaw,  Esquire,  of  Threeplancl,  and 
our  friend,  Mr.  Mandate. 

"  Mr.  Niplaw,"  said  Mr.  Mandate,  some- 
what angrily,  "  you  are  too  dogmatical 
in  your  opinion :  you  will  allow  that  I 
must  know  these  things  better  than  yoii. 
I  tell  ye  once  and  again,  that  that  Pe- 
tition of  yours  cannot  be  advised  this 
session.  The  court  is  at  present  oppressed 
with  business,  and  there  are  many  causes 
lying  over,  unadvised,  that  have  been, 
to  my  knowledge,  lodged  for  more  than 
two  months  past.  Don't  imagine  that  I 
would  make  myself  appear  so  ignorant 
and  ridiculous,  as  to  importune  the 
judges'  clerks  to  lay  your  business  before 
their  masters,  in  preference  to  that  of 
others.  No,  no,  Mr.  Niplaw ;  things 
must  take  their  regular  course.  I  beg 
you  '11  excuse  me,  now  my  clerk  is  come, 
and  he  and  I  must  post  immediately  to 
the  Parliament  House." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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''  You're  always/'  said  Niplaw,  "  in 
a  devil  of  a  hurry  wlien  I  come  to  see 
you,  Tom.  Can't  you  sit  down  a  mo- 
ment? I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
am  anxious  about  that  Petition.  That 
scoundrel  M'Quilkan  has  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  my  money,  by  Jove  ;  he 
has  every  fraction  of  it;  and,  though 
the  judges  have  decided  twice  against 
me,.  I  won't  give  up  my  claim.  If  I 
don't  get  justice  here,  I'll  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  I  should  spend 
the  half  of  my  fortune  upon  it :  by  Jove, 
I  am  resolved  to  do  that.  Nor/  Tom, 
my  good  friend,  stand  by  me;  defend 
my  interest  and  you'll  be  handsomely 
rewarded." 

Mr.  Niplaw,  though  a  lucrative  client, 
often  exhausted  the  patience  of  Mr. 
Mandate.  He  teased  him  so  incessantly, 
that  he  not  unfrequently  forgot  his  in- 
terest and  got  angry  with  him,  as  was 
indeed  manifest  on  the  present  occasion. 
When   Mr.   Niplaw   had   linished,  Mr. 
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Mandate  came  into  the  office  as  if  com- 
pletely satiated  with  this  gentleman's 
company  and  conversation.  Mr.  Niplaw 
immediately  followed^  and  James  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  peep  of  this 
character.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age.  In  person  he 
was  considerably  below  the  middle  size, 
but  corpulent  and  rather  stoutly  made. 
His  countenance  was  much  swollen  and 
blotched.  His  downcast  heavy  eyes  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing  showed  that 
he  laboured  under  a  deep-rooted  asth- 
matic complaint,  and  his  whole  paralytic 
frame  evinced  that  he  either  laboured 
under  some  strong  nervous  affi^ction,  or 
that  he  was  no  unfrequent  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  all  these  incumbrances, 
Mr.  Niplaw  possessed  considerable  ani- 
mation. A  long  brown  coat,  red  vest, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots,  com- 
pleted his  dress.  He  carried  in  his  hand 
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a  short  wliip^  which  he  struck  against 
his  boots,  when  he  wished  to  make  a 
particular  emphasis  on  his  expressions. 

"  Mr.  Mandate,"  resumed  Mr.  Niplaw^ 
as  he  entered,  *' you  have  got  another 
clerk,  I  see.  Where 's  the  young  man 
you  had  formerly?  He  was  a  fine  young 
fellow.  Mr.— Mr.  What  the  devil's  the 
fellow's  name  again.  Barry — Barry;  ay, 
exactly — Mr.  Barry.  Civil  lad — clever- 
educated,  well-informed  young  man." 

"  And  what  is  more  rare,"  interrupted 
]\Ir.  ^landate,  "  he  was  an  abstemious^ 
v/ell-behaved  young  man." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  very  true  ;  very  true, 
indeed,  Tom.  I  remem.ber  when  he 
called  at  my  house  on  business,  I  have 
insisted  upon  his  sitting  down  to  taste 
with  me.  He  would  not  comply  with 
my  request,  although  I  often  damned 
him  for  his  stubbornness.  But  for  all 
that,  I  liked  him  the  better.  Had  he 
complied,  I  would  have  secretly  damned 
iiim    for    a   worthless    tippling    fellow. 
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O,  a  young  man  ought  to  be  very 
veserved  and  modest,"  continued  Mr. 
Niplaw,  in  a  very  serious  tone  (the 
transition  somewhat  surprised  James). 
''  It  does  not  signify  what  old  people,  such 
as  you  and  I,  do,  Tom ;  we  can  do  what 
we  please,  for  you  and  I  have  our  cha- 
racters established.  Is  this  young  man 
as  clever  as  Mr.  Barry?" 

"  It  is  only  yesterday  he  came  to  me, ' 
replied  Mr.  Mandate  ;  but,  from  what  I 
have  already  seen  of  him,  he  promises 
fair." 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Niplavv, 
addressing  himself  to  James,  "  I  pre- 
sume, by  your  sweet,  innocent-looking 
countenance,  that  you  have  been  bred 
and  born  in  the  country.  Nov/,  do  you 
hear  me  ?  you  com.e  to  a  damn'd  wicked 
place,  when  you  came  here  :  you  will  re- 
quire to  be  well  fortified  with  both 
courage  and  caution  to  resist  the  nu- 
merous temptations  that  are  around  you. 
I  doubt  much  if  you  have  your  present 
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unsuspicious  looks  by  this  time  next 
year.  Time,  however,  that  has  tried 
many  things,  will  be  a  test  for  your 
virtue.  Strive  young  man  to  form  good 
habits  ;  though  they  may  be  difficult  of 
attainment  at  first,  they  will  soon  be- 
come easy ;  you  will  take  pleasure  in 
them,  and  they  will  abide  with  you,  as 
the  Greek  poet  observes ; — 

*  ^Tj.ai  'TToXvy^poviriV  [j.eXsT'rjV  sy^svcci,  (pike  xa<  ^, 
Taurr^v  avSpunroio-i  rsXavnaarciy  <pv<nv  Eivcct.' 

You  see  I  have  not  forgot  the  classics, 
young  man,"  continued  Niplaw,  with  a 
smile  of  self  complacency.  "  Are  you 
college  bred  r 

James  answered  in  the  negative  ;  but 
informed  him,  that  he  had  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  at  school. 

"  Well,"  replied  Niplaw,  ''  that  may 
be  sufficient  to  do  your  turn ;  but  hear 
this,  and  see  that  ye  take  warning  by  it. 
When  I  came  to  this  place,  I  was  as  pure 
as  what  I  believe  you  now  to  be ;   but 
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rny  purity  did  not  long  remain/'  continued 
Mr.  Niplaw,  with  evident  feelings  of  pain 
and  compunction.  "  I  was  soon  cor- 
rupted ;  the  effects  of  which  will  be  visible 
to  the  hour  of  my  death.  I  am  a  slave 
to  sin,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  Young 
gentleman,  I  know  nothing  about  you, 
farther  than  I  now  see.  I  have  told  you 
that  /  have  gone  astray,  and,  therefore, 
I  would  willingly  warn  others  of  the 
fatal  dangers  that  will  follow  a  deviation 
from  the  right  path.  Believe  me,  young 
man,  when  I  tell  you,  sincerely,  that 
when  once  a  person  is  corrupted,  it  is 
ten  thousand  chances  to  one  if  he  ever 
again  recover  his  youthful  purity.  Be- 
ware then,  young  man  (I  give  the  sincere 
advice  of  a  profligate).  Beware,  I  say, 
of  the  temptations  to  which  you  will  be 
exposed  in  this  city." 

''  Really,  Mr.  Niplaw,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
date, laughing,  "  you  are  most  u^nexpect- 
edly  penitent  this  morning.  I  may  an- 
ticipate, that  you  are  to  make  a  public 
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sliov/  of  your  repentance  and  conversion, 
in  one  of  our  anteburgher  meeting  houses, 
some  of  these  days.  I  shall  be  afraid  that 
I  shall  lose  a  good  client,  when  you  be- 
come religious  ;  that  you  will  abandon 
all  your  lawsuits,  and  particularly  the 
ruinous  and  oppressive  one  against  poor 
3I'Quilkan.^' 

As  the  fire  blazes  when  the  fuel  is  re- 
newed, so  the  evil  passions  of  Mr.  Niplaw 
soon  rekindled,  at  the  mention  of  his  law- 
suits. "  So — so,  Mr.  Mandate,  I— I  now 
see  the  reason  I  have  so  often  lost  that 
case  against  M'Quilkan.  I  was  positive 
that  there  must  be  some  chicanery  in  it — 
you  yourself  assert  that  it  is  a  bad  case — 
you — you  say  that  it  is  oppressive  and 
vexatious.  What  duplicious  scoundrels 
some  of  you  lawyers  are !" — 

"  You  mistake  me  entirely,  "interrupted 
Mr.  Mandate.  "  It  was  the  defender's 
words  I  quoted,  when  I  said  the  suit 
was  oppressive  and  vexatious.  You 
would  not  listen  to  my  opinion,  when 
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you  first  instituted  ilie  action,  and  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  now,  as  it  has 
gone  such  a  length,  to  give  either  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  opinion  of  it. 
Besides,  you  know  the  opinion  of  abler 
judges  than  I,  on  the  merits  of  your 
plea ;  and  considerable  expenses  have 
been  incurred  on  both  sides,  which  you 
will  be  unquestionably  obliged  to  pay, 
if  you  are  ultimately  unsuccessful.  I 
consider  myself  bound  to  be  led  solely 
by  your  own  advice  in  the  matter." 

''  Damn'd  poor  encouragement  that, 
Tom,"  replied  Mr.  Niplaw.  '^  Plowever, 
if  I  gain  it,  I  shall  have  my  own  w^ise 
head  to  thank  for  it,  and  not  yours." 

"I  hope  I  shall  have  better  news  for 
you,  the  next  time  you  call." 

''  Ay,  ay,  that's  all  very  well,"  returned 
Mr.  Niplaw,  as  he  w^as  proceeding  to- 
wards the  door ;  '^  but  that  will  not  gaiu 
my  plea." 

Mr.  Niplaw  seldom  left  Mr.  Mandate  s 
office  in  such  evident  bad  humour  a>  In- 
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did  on  the  present  occasion.  When 
he  got  to  the  street,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, ''  1  always  took  Mandate  to  be  a 
well-meaning  man,  but  I  see  they  are  all 
tarred  with  the  same  mat:  not  one  of 
them  is  better  than  another.  I  earnestly 
v/ish  these  pleas  were  brought  to  an  end, 
for  I  feel  that  these  confounded  lawyers 
are  juggling  me  out  of  my  money  im- 
perceptibly." 

When  Mr.  Mandate  returned  to  the 
office,  after  Mr.  Niplaw's  departure,  he 
said  to  James,  with  a  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance, ''  he  is  a  singular  man,  Mr.  Nip- 
law.  He  is  so  headstrong  and  so  tenacious 
of  his  own  opinion,  that,  when  he  takes 
a  thing  into  his  head,  he  11  maintain  it, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  It  is  as 
needless  to  oppose  him  as  to  attempt  to 
oppose  the  flow  of  the  tide.  He  has  em- 
ployed me  to  raise  actions,  or  ratiier  ac- 
tions upon  actions,  in  all  of  which  he 
imagines  he  is  perfectly  right,  while  I 
am  convinced  that  he  is  perfectly  wrong. 
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and  that  the  whole  will  be  ultimately 
dismissed  with  costs.  But  enough  of 
Mr.  Niplaw — you  and  I,  Mr.  Kiniven, 
must  immediately  proceed  to  the  Par- 
liament House." 

Various  branches  of  business  required 
to  be  transacted^  in  all  of  which  our  hero 
proved  himself  very  active,  and  carefully 
noted  down,  in  a  memorandum  book,  he 
kept  for  that  purpose,  the  various  modes 
and  forms  by  which  the  business  was 
regulated  and  performed,  so  that,  when 
similar  matters  again  occurred,  he  had 
his  note-book  at  hand,  to  give  him  the 
requisite  information. 

The  Parliament  House  business  being 
finished,  James  returned  and  resumed  his 
labours  in  the  office.  He  had  received 
from  Mr.  Mandate  an  invitation  to  re- 
main to  dinner ;  and,  in  order  to  have  time 
to  adjust  his  dress,  he  left  the  office  about 
three  o'clock,  and  went  to  his  lodgings. 
As  Mr.  Mandate  had  hinted  to  him,  that 
there  were  to  be  two  or  three  gentlemen 
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as  decent  as  his  means  would  allow,  and 
his  situation  demand. 

"  Now,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  this 
is  the  first  time  I  shall  have  dined  in  any 
proper  company.  I  might  have  been 
with  Mr.  Maclaren  for  ten  years  before 
he  would  have  invited  me,  either  to  tea  or 
dinner.  Mr.  Maclaren  was  really,  what 
my  father  used  to  say,  a  sleekit  gentle- 
man. If  his  weans  laughed,  he  didn't 
care  whose  cried.  He  was  just  a  man 
that  minded  ''number  one."  While  I  was 
subservient  to  his  purposes,  he  did  iiot 
care  ]ioy>^  long  I  stayed  with  him — and 
all  for  nothing.  But  why  should  I  think 
of  Mr.  Maclaren  ? — he's  a  man  that 
attends  to  his  own  interest,  and  that 
should  teach  me  to  mind  my  own  con- 
cerns. I  remember  my  father  used  to 
tell  me,  that  a  young  person  was  known 
by  his  behaviour  in  company.  Now, 
as  I  am  a  stranger  in  Mr.  Mandate's 
house, — to  his  guests  and  even  to  him- 
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self,  he  will,  no  doubt,  take  notice  how 
I  act.  I  had  better  now  study  hoAv  I 
am  to  do.  My  mother  taught  me  to 
use  the  knife  and  fork  genteelly  enough ; 
so  that,  with  regard  to  that  matter,  I 
think  there  is  no  danger  of  appearing 
either  awkward  or  clumsy.  But  then, 
if  I  am  desired  to  carve  any  of  the  dishes 
that  are  set  down  on  the  table,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  appear  awkward  at  that,  as 
I  never  cared  to  carve  elegantly  at  home, 
or  seldom  to  carve  at  all.  To  avoid 
committing  any  mistake,  I  shall  be  cau- 
tious at  what  part  of  the  table  I  sit 
down,  so  that  none  of  these  dishes  are 
placed  before  me.  Now,  another  thing 
I  am  to  observe  is,  to  driiik  nothing. 
It's  a  mark  of  gentility,  in  a  young  man, 
to  retire  from  a  company,  composed  of 
his  elders,  immediately  after  the  first  or 
second  glass  of  wine  is  taken.  I  hope 
that  I  have  now  properly  anticipated  all 
that  is  to  happen  at  this  dinner.  The 
safest  plan  for  me  to  pursue,  at  least  a 
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way  that  I  am  sure  not  to  commit  awk- 
ward or  unintentional  blunders,  is,  not  to 
be  forward,  either  in  action  or  speech, 
nor  appear  to  know  the  management  of 
things  that  I  may  happen  to  be  doubtful 
or  quite  ignorant  of.  I  shall,  therefore, 
resolve  neither  to  say  nor  do  any  thing 
but  what  may  appear  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  to  do  this  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  judgment." 

Our  thoughtful  hero,  having  thus  pre- 
faced the  conduct  he  was  to  adopt  at 
Mr.  Mandate's  dinner,  and,  having  pre- 
patred  himself  for  the  occasion,  he  set  out 
for  the  dinner  party  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Mr.  Mandate  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  dining-room  when  he  entered, 
and  as  he  never  discussed  business,  either 
with  his  guests  or  clerk,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  them  at  his  festive  board, 
the  time  was  occupied  in  conversing  on 
general  topics,  and  in  this  Mr.  Mandate 
displayed  more  ease  and  freedom  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  manifest  when  his 
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mind  was  professionally  employed.  He 
inquired  of  his  clerk  the  nature  of  the 
business  at  Homeston ;  what  was  its 
principal  trade ;  what  was  its  popula- 
tion ;  what  sort  of  a  country  it  was ; 
what  was  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  were  they  industrious  ;  were  they 
well-educated  ;  were  they  proverbial  for 
hospitality,  and  some  such  observations 
and  interrogatories,  to  all  of  which  James 
gave  accurate  and  satisfactory  answers. 
These  preliminary  observations  being 
over,  and  as  none  of  the  other  guests 
had  yet  made  their  appearance,  Mr. 
Mandate  continued  the  conversation, 
which  indeed  he  seldom  allowed  to  flag. 
''  You  observed,  Mr.  Kiniven,  the 
singular  character  of  Mr.  Niplaw,  who 
was  in  the  office  this  morning.  His 
affairs  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  he 
is  more  troublesome  himself  You  will 
find  him  a  great  pest  in  the  office ;  but, 
whenever  he  happens  to  trouble  you, 
pretend  that  you  are  busy,  for  that  is 
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the  only  way  by  wliicli  you  can  get  rid 
of  him." 

"  Is  Mr.  Niplaw  rich  ?"  said  James. 
"  How  does  he  live  ?'* 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Kiniven,  his  life  has 
been  rather  a  strange  one.  Mr.  Niplaw 
was  the  only  son  of  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman, in  the  same  country  to  which  I 
belong.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
this  city,  and  bound  as  an  apprentice 
with  a  clerk  to  the  signet.  He  came,  as 
he  told  you  this  morning  very  aifect- 
ingly,  possessed  of  the  untainted  purity 
of  youth.  But  bad  companions  lead 
many  astray.  He  and  I  were  very  inti- 
mate in  our  younger  years.  He  is,  in- 
deed, rather  more  advanced  in  years  than 
I  am ;  but,  from  both  of  us  serving  our 
apprenticeships  in  offices  immediately 
adjacent  to  each  other,  our  intercourse 
was  perpetual,  and  our  friendship  gra- 
dually increased.  The  office  in  which 
Mr.  Niplaw  was  placed,  happened  to  be 
occupied  with  young  men  of  a  very  loose 
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and  profligate  character.  Althougli  the 
clerks  who  were  in  our  office  could  not 
be  called  any  of  the  best,  yet  they  were 
certainly  better  behaved  than  the  others. 
Ere  Mr.  Niplaw  had  finislied  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  was  abundantly  polluted 
with  every  description  of  vice.  Every 
moral  principle  that  was  inherent  in  his 
once  innocent  breast  was  now  entirely 
extinguished.  He  returned  to  his  father's 
house  a  perfect  libertine.  I  happened 
to  be  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  my  friends, 
and  so  profligate  was  Mr.  Niplaw,  in  his 
behaviour  and  conduct,  that  I  myself 
was  even  ashamed  to  be  in  his  company. 
His  father,  old  Macduff  Niplaw,  was  a 
hard  stern  man,  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able acuteness  and  penetration.  He  v/as 
not  ignorant  of  the  conduct  of  his  son ; 
for  the  large  drafts  he  drew  upon  him, 
v/hen  in  Edinburgh,  convinced  him  that 
his  expenditure  was  none  of  the  smallest. 
His  countenance  and  manner  confirmed 
his  apprehension,  and  I  believe  he  rea- 
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soned  strongly  with  him  on  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  the  evil  complained  of  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  eradicated. 
As  Mr.  Niplaw  himself  told  you,  this 
morning,  that  when  once  vice  annihilates 
virtue,  it  is  rare  that  virtue  ever  again  re- 
covers its  ascendancy.  In  short,  Mr. 
Niplaw's  propensities  were  too  long  con- 
firmed by  habit  to  be  ever  totally  exter- 
minated. As  the  period  of  his  appren- 
ticeship had  expired,  he  did  not  feel 
much  inclined  to  follow  the  business  he 
had  been  bred  to.  He,  therefore,  lin- 
gered the  time  at  home>  intermingling 
with  all  the  fashionables,  and  partici- 
pating in  all  the  amusements  which  the 
town  could  afford.  Among  the  genteel 
houses  which  Mr.  Niplaw  frequented, 
was  a  v/idowed  lady's,  with  one  daughter, 
at  this  time  a  fine  lively  girl  (perhaps 
too  m.uch  so),  and  who  were  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  them.  But 
who,  far  less  unsuspicious  and  unpro- 
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tected  females^  can  resist  the  artifices  of 
villany?" 

At  this  time  James  observed  a  tear  in 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Mandate,  a  circumstance 
that  not  a  little  surprised  him. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  he, ''  if  this  lady 
was  any  relation  of  yours."  But  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  this  question 
might  be  improper,  he  added,  "  I  be^ 
your  pardon,  sir  ;  proceed,  if  you  please, 
with  your  account  of  Mr.  Niplaw ;  I 
feel  much  interested  in  his  history." 

"  O,  the  lady,  Mr.  Kiniven,  was  no  re- 
lation of  mine  ;  that  is,"  continued  Mr. 
Mandate,  somewhat  thoughtfully,  "  she 
might  have  been  a  relation  of  mine.  In 
fine,  Mr.  Niplaw  accomplished  this  young 
lady's  seduction,  young  as  she  was,  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Poor  Frances 
Arthur  !  Slander,  like  a  noxious  vapour, 
soon  spreads.  This  lady's  situation  was 
soon  generally  knov>  n,  and  all  her  former 
friends  deserted  her.  Her  house  was 
shunned  ;  all  those  of  her  own  sex,  who 
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had  been  before  her  most  intimate  com- 
panions, now  despised,  and  even  fled 
from  her  presence  wlien  they  chanced  to 
meet  her.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  girl  to  bear.  She  brought  forth  a 
still-born  child,  and  a  decline  soon  fol- 
lowed, which  continued  to  affect  her  for 
a  considerable  period.  During  that  time 
she  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  any  person, 
and  seldom  w  ent  out  of  the  house.  At 
length,  one  morning,  she  was  missing; 
and,  notwithstanding  every  inquiry  and 
search,  she  has  never  been  heard  of, 
though  it  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years 
since  this  event  took  place.  Her  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  re- 
signation, did  not  long  remain  in  a  place 
that  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  family. 
She  now  lives  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
western  Highlands.  I  have  known  her 
from  my  infancy,  and  I  transact  any  little 
business  that  she  has  to  do  here.  The 
last  letter  I  had  from  her,  which  was  in- 
deed but  lately,  mentioned,  that  she  had 
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not  as  yet  received  any  accounts  of  her 
daughter,  nor  entertained  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  what  had  become  of  her. 
Mrs.  Arthur  concludes  her  letter  in  a  very 
Christian-like  manner.  '  This/  says  she, 
'  is  a  world  of  troubles  and  trials,  and 
for  us  to  murmur  at  our  sufferings  and 
losses,  is  to  repine  at  the  predestined 
decrees  of  Heaven.  Although  his  ways 
may  at  times  appear  dark  and  mysterious, 
to  mortals,  yet  we  know  that  they  are  all 
righteous  and  just.'  Mr.  Niplaw's  father 
was  so  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  his 
son,  that  he  swore  he  w^ould  never  give 
him  a  fraction,  so  long  as  he  lived,  and 
that  he  would  ultimately  disinherit  him. 
Those  of  Niplaw's  companions  who  had 
formerly  courted  his  friendship,  as  the 
heir  of  Threepland,  now  entirely  forsook 
him.  All,  in  short,  who  knew  him,  and 
knew  his  conduct,  seemed  to  hold  him  in 
perfect  hatred.  Mr.  Niplaw,  seeing  him- 
self thus  abandoned,  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  returned  to  this 
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place,  and  betook  himself  to  his  old  em- 
ployment. I  believe  that,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Niplaw  saw  the  errors  of  his  con- 
duct, and  wished  to  amend  them.  But  the 
thoughts  of  doing  so  awakened  remorse 
andcontrition,  and  in  this  state  he  became 
johlegmatic  and  melancholy,  v*hich  often 
incapacitated  him  from  his  business.  I 
saw  him,  when  in  this  condition,  and 
I  certainly  pitied  him.  I  made  several 
applications  to  his  father ;  but  these, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  temper,  were  rejected  with  rage 
and  disdain.  The  old  man,  however, 
soon  died ;  and  it  was  discovered,  after 
his  death,  that  he  had  conveyed,  by  a 
holograph  disposition,  his  whole  estate, 
heritable  and  moveable,  to  a  distant  re- 
lation. This  was  more  than  Mr.  Niplaw 
had  expected ;  for,  although  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  of  his  fathers  forbearance 
while  he  lived,  yet  he  was  (pertain  that, 
at  his  death  (a  period  which,  I  believe, 
he  secretly  looked  for)   the  whole  pro- 
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perty  must  devolve  upon  him,  as  there 
were  no  near  relations  of  the  family. 
Confiding  in  these  hopes,  he  had  bor- 
rowed large  sums  of  money  from  several 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  indeed  from 
myself.  When,  therefore,  the  state  of 
his  father's  affairs  was  discovered,  his 
situation  may  more  easily  be  imagined 
than  described.  He  was  quite  frantic 
with  disappointment  and  vexation.  It 
occurred,  however,  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  examine  the  title  by  which 
the  new  heir  held  the  property.  This  I 
hinted  to  Mr.  Niplaw,  and  he  requested 
me  to  do  so.  I  accordingly  made  ap- 
plication to  the  heir  for  a  sight  of  his 
titles,  which  he  denied  me.  This  refusal 
made  me  somewhat  suspicious  of  their 
validity,  and  I  therefore  renewed  my  ap- 
plication ;  and,  as  Mr.  Niplaw  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  see  them,  I 
threatened  to  raise  a  summons  of  ex- 
hibition against  him,  if  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  m.y  request.  The  titles  were  at 
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last  reluctantly  produced,  and  I  examined 
the  holograph  dispositiou  very  narrowly. 
It  appeared  to  be  written  by  the  old  man 
when  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  His 
hand-writing  was  undeniable,  and  his 
meaning  and  intention  perfectly  evident. 
But  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  from 
an  ardent  zeal  to  make  things  too  ex- 
plicit, they  are  rendered  more  intricate, 
confused,  and  suspicious ;  the  words  were 
in  general  ill-spelt ;  the  deed  was  totally 
void  of  all  those  technical  law  terms,  to 
which  so  much  importance  is  attached 
in  all  our  proceedings,  and  several  era- 
sures appeared  throughout,  which  were 
taken  no  notice  of  in  the  testing  clause. 
These,  and  similar  errors,  occurred  to 
me  as  legal  flaws,  and  worthy  some 
consideration.  I  drew  out  a  memorial 
of  the  case  to  counsel,  and  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion  with  myself,  that  the  deed 
was  certainly  informal,  and  improperly 
worded ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
doubted  how  far  the  apparent  intentions 
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of  the  disponee  might  not  overbalance 
these  flaws.  Mr.  Niplaw  was  keen  that 
I  should  raise  an  action  of  reduction ; 
but  I  saw  that,  if  I  did  so,  it  would  be  at 
my  own  risk.  There  is  an  old  Scotch 
proverb,  Mr.  Kiniven  ;  'those  who  do  not 
venture  never  win.'  The  maxim  is  per- 
fectly apposite  to  the  present  case ;  for, 
unless  an  action  was  raised,  the  disponee 
must  hold  the  property,  and,  though 
there  was  a  chance  of  failure,  with  an 
enormous  expense,  yet  there  was  at  the 
sametime  a  prospect  of  success.  However, 
I  was  at  last  obliged  to  raise  the  action, 
not  altogether  from  his  importunity, 
but  from  a  faint  idea  of  ultimate  success, 
which  I,  somehow  or  other,  entertained. 
This  litigation,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  obstinately  contested.  The  most 
eminent  counsel  were  employed  on  both 
sides.  The  Scottish  law,  as  it  relates  to 
real  rights,  was  canvassed  long  and 
largely :  all  the  precedents,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  past,  that  bore 
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the  smallest  affinity  to  the  point  at  issue^, 
were  adduced  and  discussed  by  both 
parties,  in  support  of  the  several  allega- 
tions. It  were  needless  to  mention 
what  misery  the  poor  wretch  (for  I 
could  term  Niplaw  nothing  else)  suffered 
during  the  dependance  of  this  action. 
He  had  done  nothing  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  had  been  supported  almost 
solely  by  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  He 
was  in  the  most  abject  state  of  want.  I 
have  lent,  or  rather  given,  him  in  charity, 
more  money  than  I  could  then  well  spare. 
So  much  reduced  was  he,  at  this  time, 
that  he  often  entreated  me,  for  godsake, 
to  give  him  a  sum  as  low  as  sixpence.  It 
was  not  one  difficulty  that  I  laboured 
under,  on  this  occasion.  Not  only  had 
I  the  burden  of  bearing  the  expenses  of 
his  lawsuit,  but  it  behoved  me,  for  my 
own  interest,  to  be  also  at  the  expense  of 
supporting  my  client,  to  keep  him  in 
existence  till  the  termination  of  the  plea ; 
for,  had  he  happened  to  die  in  the  inter- 
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im,  the  action,  for  want  of  a  prosecutor, 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  I  of 
course  should  have  lost  all  the  expenses 
that  were  incurred.  Many  a  time  did  I  curse 
my  own  temerity  for  having  ever  inter- 
fered with  him  or  his  business.  When  you 
enter  into  a  lawsuit  Mr.  Kiniven,  it  is 
almost  the  same  as  entering  into  a  ma- 
trimonial noose,  botli  parties  are  equally 
tied  down,  with  but  a  rare  possibility  of 
separation  or  escape,  till  the  termination 
of  their  existence.     In  the  present  case 
I  was  compelled  to  be  at  greater  ex- 
penses than  I  had  anticipated ;  for,  as 
they  reclaimed  against  any  interlocutors, 
that  happened  to  be  favourable  to  us, 
we  required  to  renew  hostilities,  and  as 
they   employed    the   first   counsel,    we 
were  also  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
large  fees  to  the  next  ablest.     But  why 
should  I  trouble  you  any  farther  about 
Niplaw  and  his  plea,  as  you  can  feel  no 
interest  in  his  concerns  ?"  Mr.  Mandate 
having  looked  at  his  watch, ''  our  guests 
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will  soon  be  here,"  said  he,  "  so  I  must 
draw  my  narration,  which  I  have  already- 
stretched  to  such  extraordinary  length,  to 
a  speedy  close;  that  is,  if  you  wish  to  hear 
the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Kiniven,  you  don't  feel 
hungry  for  dinner,  five  o'clock  is  a  later 
dinner  hour  than  you,  who  live  in  the 
country,  will  probably  be  accustomed  to." 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  James ; 
''  if  you  please.  Sir,  proceed  ;  I  feel  in- 
terested in  the  account." 

"Well,  Mr  Kiniven,"  resumed  Mr. 
Mandate,  ''  as  I  have  made  such  a  long 
beginning,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  you 
the  end  of  it ;  for,  if  you  do  not  hear  it 
now,  you  will  not  likely  hear  it  again,  as 
I  am  rarely  in  such  a  communicative 
mood  as  I  happen  to  be  in  at  pre- 
sent. Well,  Mr.  Niplaw's  plea  continued 
in  dependance  for  upwards  of  five  years, 
and  it  was  impossible,  during  that  period, 
to  know  exactly  how  it  would  terminate. 
However,  this  great  and  momentous 
plea  was  at  last  decided;  the  majority 
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of  the  judges  found  the  settlement  in- 
valid, and  of  no  avail,  force,  or  effect,  as 
if  the  same  had  never  been  executed. 
I  confess  that  I  was  as  rejoiced  as  Mr. 
Niplaw  himself  at  the  result.  In  the 
moment  of  intoxicated  joy,  Niplaw  de- 
sired me  to  carry  a  challenge  to  the  poor 
unfortunate  disponee,  who,  he  declared, 
was  served  as  every  insinuating  fellow 
ought  to  be.  I  soon  convinced  him, 
however,  of  the  folly  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing The  ill-fated  disponee  was,  in  the 
meantime,  cursing  both  father  and  son 
for  his  misfortunes.  The  one,  as  I  after- 
wards understood,  he  termed  a  stupid 
old  fool,  to  give  him  property  without  a 
porper  conveyance,  and  the  other  a 
quibbling  fellow,  (I  dare  say  he  included 
me  in  the  epithet,)  for  having  juggled  him 
out  of  the  property.  All  therefore  that 
Timothy  Turntailcross  (for  this  was  the 
gentleman's  name)  gained  by  the  dis- 
tinction and  good  intention  of  his  patron, 
was  a  loss  of  about  ^ve  hundred   and 
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sixty  pounds^  in  supporting  an  invalid 
disposition  against  all  mortals,  as  law 
will.  He  determined  however  to  take 
care,  in  future,  who  should  honour  him 
with  a  mark  of  their  regard.  Mr.  Nip- 
law  is  now  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
Threepland,  which  yields  him  annually 
about  six  hundred  pounds ;  he  resides 
mostly  in  town,  but  notwithstanding  all 
his  fortune,  I  don't  imagine  that  he  is 
happy.  Mr.  Niplaw  is  possessed  of 
some  abilities,  and  keeps  a  large  library 
of  the  first  rate  books ;  but,  notv»'ith- 
standing  these  advantages,  he  is  much 
given  to  dissolute  habits,  which  is  evi- 
dent to  all  who  see  him.  Whether  this 
proceeds  from  a  wish  to  drown,  in  obli- 
vion, those  pangs  of  remorse  which  gnaw 
his  nervous  frame,  or  from  propensities 
which  he  is  unable  to  curb,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  rather  think  that  his  ex- 
cessive dissipation  proceeds  from  both 
these  causes.  I  have  often  thought  so, 
that  is,  when  I  am  in  a  habit  of  philo- 
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sophizing.  (I  expect  that  what  I  am 
telhng  you  Mr.  Kiniven,  as  my  con- 
fidential clerk,  will  never  afterwards  be 
mentioned)," 

James    assured    him    that  it   would 
not. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  observing,"  said  Mr. 
Mandate,  "I  have  often  thought  that 
the  acquisition  of  this  property  has  done 
more  harm  than  good  to  Mr.  Niplaw\ 
It  is  now  the  means  of  making  him 
indulge  bad  habits,  whereas,  if  he  de- 
pended solely  on  his  own  labours  for 
a  livelihood,  he  would  be  a  better  and 
healthier  man  to-day.  I  have  known 
him,  for  weeks,  in  a  state  of  constant 
inebriation,  and  for  the  same  period, 
in  a  state  of  excruciating  disease,  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  these  habits.  Ever 
since  he  gained  his  plea,  he  has  been  so 
much  intoxicated  with  his  success  in  the 
courts  of  law,  that,  when  he  conceives 
himself  to  be  in  the  least  degree  injured 
by  any  person,  there  is  nothing  heard 
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of,  but  raising  an  action  against  him. 
He  appointed  a  factor,  to  uplift  his 
rents,  and  to  superintend  some  improve- 
ments which  I  suggested  to  he  made  on 
his  estate  The  man  did  as  he  was 
ordered  ;  but  the  improve meiits  did  not 
suit  the  taste  of  Mr.  Niplaw,  and  I  got 
no  peace  with  him  till  I  instituted  an 
action,  for  breach  of  contract.  Mr. 
M'Quilkan  contends  that  the  contract 
was  implementes,  and  retains  the  rents 
as  a  compensation  for  expense  and 
trouble.  I  was  likewise  obliged  to  raise 
an  action  of  compt  and  reckoning  against 
him,  and  both  processes  have  lately  been 
conjoined.  The  interlocutors,  which 
have  been  pronounced,  are  directly 
against  us,  and  I  think  justly  too,  but 
still  he  persists  in  carrying  them  forward." 
"  Mr.  Niplaw,"  said  James,  "  must 
certainly  be  a  very  extraordinary  man ; 
but,  when  you  yourself  are  convinced 
that  these  actions  are  groundless,  can 
you  not  dissuade  him  from  proceeding?" 
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"  It  is  quite  impossible,  Mr.  Kiiiiven. 
When  he  forms  opinions  himself,  no 
human  being  can  convince  him  that  he 
is  wrong.  His  commands  must  be  obeyed. 
But  he  will  be  sufficiently  punished  for 
his  obstinacy,  when  he  loses  them  all, 
with  expenses,  and,  perhaps,  made  liable 
in  damages.  There  is  one  circumstance, 
however,  which  not  a  little  distresses  me, 
and  that  is,  that  people  may  consider 
me  reprehensible  in  conducting  such 
bad  cases.  But,  I  flatter  myself,  that  aH 
who  know  me,  know  also  who  I  have 
to  deal  with." — At  this  moment  the 
bell  rung.  "  This  will  be  one  of  our 
guests  :  we  will  now  drop  Mr.  Niplaw's 
history.  I  could  have  told  you  many 
anecdotes  of  him ;  but,  if  you  remain 
long  here,  you  will  see  enough  of  his 
conduct  both  to  disgust  and  amuse  you." 

The  voice  of  our  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Drav/out,  was  now  heard  in  the  passage. 
''  Well,  Elspa,  lass,"  quoth  he,  "  how 's 
a  wi'  ye  the  day?     Is  your  rheumatics 
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any  better  yet?"  continued  the  sympa- 
thizing Mr.  Drawout,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  rubbing  his  feet^  on  the  mat 
that  lay  in  the  passage. 

"  Troth,"  answered  Elspa,  with  a  serious 
countenance,  which  she  alw  ays  assumed, 
when  inquiries  were  made  after  her 
health,  "  they  are  but  very  indifferent ; 
very  indifferent,  indeed,  Mr.  Drawout. 
I  hope  ye'  re  keepiii'  your  ain  health 
weel ;  it's  a  gie  lang  time  sin'  ye  ha'e 
been  seein'  us." 

"  I  cannot  complain,  Elspa,"  replied 
Mr.  Drawout.  "  This  damp  weather 
will  be  much  against  your  rheumatics. 
Keep  yourself  warai,  Elspa." 

"  I  dae  that,"  said  Elspa,  assisting 
Mr.  Drawout  off  with  his  great  coat.  "  I 
keep  nae  less  than  three  flannel  sarks  on 
my  back,  ever  sin'  the  rheumatics  flew 
up  frae  my  wee  tae,  through  my  hail  body, 
an'  ha'e  at  last  ta'en  their  seat  in  my  left 
shoulder.  O,  weary  fa'  them!'  ex- 
claimed Elspa,  with  a  painful  declension 
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of  her  body  backwards,  "  I  am  afraid 
they'll  never  leave  me  in  this  world, 
Mr.  Drawout.     O  dear !" 

"  A  shoulder,  Elspa !  You  know 
I  am  partial  to  a  good  shoulder  of 
mutton,"  said  Mr.  Drawout,  in  a  lower 
tone,  and  in  a  good-humoured  mood, 
patting  his  hand  on  her  back,  "  you 
would  be  aware  that  I  was  to  be  here  at 
dinner,  and  you  '11  have  done  it  well." 

''  Troth  ha'e  I,  sir,"  replied  Elspa,  in 
the  same  low  tone.  "  I  kent  weel  that 
ye  liked  a  guid  bit,  Mr.  Drawout,  and  I 
ha'e  provided  weel  for't.  Mr.  Man- 
date, honest  man,"  in  a  still  lower  tone, 
"  leaves  the  management  o'  a'  tilings  tae 
me.  I  have  added,"  continued  Elspa, 
with  a  smile, ''  a  turkey,  which  ye  'il  find 
unco  guid,  Mr.  Drawout." 

^  Tliat  's  right ;  that 's  quite  right, 
Elspa !"  said  Mr.  Drawout,  vrith  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  and  clapping  Elspa 
gently  on  the  shoulders,  as  she  con- 
ducted him  towards  the  dining-room. 
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While  Mr.  Drawout  was  entering  the 
room,  the  bell  rang  again.  It  was  Mr. 
IM'Ilchere,  and  both  were  in  the  room 
and  seated  at  the  same  time.  Shortly 
afterwards,  two  or  three  other  gentle- 
men entered,  who  James  understood 
were  clients  of  Mr.  Mandate.  Our  hero 
sat  beside  his  employer,  almost  unob- 
served by  any  of  the  company,  except 
Mr.  Drawout,  who  inquired  very  kindly 
how  he  liked  his  situation. 

The  dinner  was  soon  brought,  and 
speedily  discussed,  by  all  the  company, 
except  Mr.  Drawout,  who  ate  rather 
sparingly,  as  he  wished  to  reserve  a 
corner  of  his  stomach  for  something  that 
he  was  aware  was  yet  to  be  forthcoming. 
James  engaged  in  little  conversation 
with  the  guests,  or  rather,  they  consi- 
dered him  too  much  of  a  youth  to  be 
able  to  engage  in  their  ratiocination. 
Mr.  Mandate  was  too  much  engaged 
with  the  duties  of  the  table,  to  take 
much  notice  of  him  either.     Soon  after 
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dinner,  James,  judging,  properly,  that 
he  should  not  add  much  to  his  respect^ 
ability,  if  he  remained  longer  in  a  com- 
pany in  which  he  could  make  no  con- 
spicuous figure,  feigned  an  excuse  to 
Mr.  Mandate  for  his  departure ;  which 
was,  after  some  little  hesitation,  agreed 
to ;  and  he  returned  home,  more  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  interesting  account 
that  Mr.  Mandate  had  confidentially  re- 
lated to  him,  than  any  gratification  he 
had  derived  from  the  dinner  party. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  task  as  unplea- 
sant to  the  author  as  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  the  patience  of  the  reader,  to 
follow  our  hero  through  all  the  different 
minutise  of  the  business  that  is  trans- 
acted in  a  writer's  office,  or  to  record  the 
frequent  dialogues  and  conversations  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  This  would  be 
tedious,  and  the  reader  might  be  justi- 
fied in  throwing  the  book,  with  a  yawn, 
over  his  shoulder,  perhaps  fretfully  add- 
ing, that  James  Kiniven's  adventures 
were  really  tiresome ;  composed  of  fri- 
volous narrations ;  interspersed  with 
common  affairs  and  chit-chat  of  the  day  ; 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  any  notice. 

Although  we  ourselves  might  be  apt 
to  aot  in  a  similar  manner  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, yet  we  cannot,  at  the  same 
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time,  refrain  from  remarking,  that  there 
are  incidents  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  that  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice,  which  would  certainly  afford  in- 
struction and  more  rational  amusement 
than  fine  descriptions  of  beautiful  cas- 
cades, enchanted  castles,  or  tender,  amor- 
ous love-scenes,  which  so  often  abound 
in  prose  and  poetic  fictions,  and  w^hich 
have  no  existence  but  in  their  author's 
romantic  imagination,  though  they  are 
presented  to  the  reader  in  all  the  cap- 
tivating and  dazzling  drapery  of  brilliant 
and  metaphorical  language. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
his  precious  time  in  recording  all  the 
transactions  of  our  hero.  Our  duty  is 
only  to  single  out  and  record  those  pro- 
minent incidents  that  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  explanation,  and  to  exhibit  our 
hero  only  in  those  sce^ies  and  circum- 
stances which  are  essential  to  a  clear 
aTid  impartial  development  of  his  cha- 
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racter  and  actions.  If  there  is  any  dis- 
junction in  the  narrative,  it  proceeds 
from  an  anxious  regard  to  brevity  and 
conciseness,  for  which  v\^e  are  too  often, 
we  fear,  sacrificing  what  is  of  more 
essential  advantage  ;  connexion  and  per- 
spicuity. Having  made  this  eclaircisse- 
ment,  we  proceed  with  our  narration. 

Our  hero  continued  in  Mr.  Mandate's 
office,  and,  by  his  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, soon  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  various  branches  of  the 
business ;  and  his  duty,  of  course,  be- 
came less  arduous  and  intricate.  It  is 
believed  that  his  employer  was,  upon 
the  whole,  secretly  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct. There  might  be  other  young  men, 
possessing  a  less  scrupulous  conscience 
in  their  transactions,  who  might  have 
performed  their  duty  with  more  man- 
liness and  activity  than  our  hero,  but 
Mr.  Mandate  saw  that  James  was  sure 
and  steady,  and  that  what  he  might 
v»  ant,  in  point  of  ability  and  knowledge. 
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was  supplied  by  caution  and  industry. 
His  attention  to  business,  and  the  in- 
flexible integrity  which  he  manifested  in 
his  various  transactions,  assured  Mr. 
Mandate  that  proper  notions  of  piety 
and  morality  had  been  early  and  care- 
fully instilled  into  his  mind,  and  he 
therefore  considered  that  Kiniven  would 
be  one  of  those  valuable  servants  who 
were  not  easily  procured. 

James,  himself,  was  not  ignorant  that 
he  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of 
Mr.  Mandate's  esteem ;  nor  was  he  in- 
sensible of  the  rapid  advancement  he 
was  making  in  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  felt  not  a  little  pride  on 
this  account. 

He  had  become  a  subscriber  to  a  cir- 
culating librar  y,and,  in  the  evening, 
and  during  the  intervals  of  his  official 
duties,  he  employed  himself  in  reading 
some  of  its  contents.  He  felt  the  labours 
of  the  day  amply  compensated,  by  the 
rational  amusements   he   derived   from 
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this  literary  store.  Richard  Valeburn 
and  he  continued  to  visit  each  other, 
alternately;  and  James  invariably  felt 
an  additional  happiness,  when  in  com- 
pany with  this  excellent  young  man. 
The  books  which  James  had,  hitherto, 
read,  were  suggested  to  him  by  his  friend ; 
for  our  hero  was,  at  this  time,  rather  un- 
acquainted with  the  various  branches 
of  literature,  his  reading  having  been, 
previously,  very  limited ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  literature,  of  countries,  of  men,  and 
manners  was,  consequently,  superficial. 

"  Have  you  read,"  said  Richard,  one 
evening  the  friends  were  together,  "those 
books  I  recommended  to  your  perusal ! 
namely,  The  Spectator,  Plutarch's  Lives, 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets, 
Rollin's  Ancient  History,  Hume's  His- 
tory of  England,  and  Dr.  Robertson's 
works,  and  those  contained  in  the  list 
that  I  gave  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not,"  answered  James. 
^'  I  read  Johnson's  Lives,  and  they  pleased 
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me  very  much  ;  for,  in  school,  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  of  the  names  of  some  of 
the  poets,  and  committed  to  memory 
extracts  from  their  works.  I  looked  at 
the  Spectator,  but  I  did  not  much  like 
it  It  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays 
and  correspondence  on  dry  uninteresting 
subjects.  Hume's  England— I  read  but 
twenty  pages  of  it.  I  thought  it  also 
uninteresting ;  and,  when  I  looked  at  the 
length  of  it,  I  abandoned  it.  I  was  in 
the  library  to-day,  and  enquired  of  the 
librarian,  if  he  had  any  interesting  pub- 
lications; if  he  had  any  tales,  or  humour- 
ous books,  and,  he  told  me,  that  books 
of  that  description  were  the  principal 
collection  of  his  library.  Romances 
and  novels,  I  think,  he  called  them.  He 
put  into  my  hands  two  duodecimos  of 
Roderick  Random.  I  remember  to  have 
often  read  a  small  sixpenny  abridgment 
of  it,  that  my  father  sold  in  the  shop. 
Since  I  got  it  out  of  the  library,  I  have 
read  it,  very  attentively,  and  I  assure 
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you,  that  it  has  pleased  me  more,  and  I 
understand  it  much  better,  than  John- 
son's Lives." 

''  James,"  said  Richard,  very  seriously, 
"  you  and  I  ought  to  be  both  able  to 
judge  for  ourselves;  but,  as  a  friend,  I 
would  recommend  to  you  not  to  read  any 
novels  or  romances.  These  embellished 
fictions  have  a  very  pernicious  tendency — 
instil  immoral  principles,  and  engender 
bad  habits.  Believe  me,  that  it  is  just 
as  necessary  for  a  person  to  attend  to 
the  books  which  he  reads,  as  to  the  com- 
pany that  he  keeps ;  for  it  is  allowed, 
that  the  frequent  hearing  of  loose  con- 
versation naturally  prepares  the  mind 
for  the  admittance  of  vicious  ideas :  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  books,  in  which 
love  is  the  only  theme,  and  intrigues  the 
sole  business  of  the  actors,  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  even  bad  company ;  since, 
the  recital  of  lascivious  scenes  might 
shock  an  ear,  not  yet  hardened  in  vice, 
when  the  warm  representation,  painted 
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in  a  novel,  and  read  in  the  privacy  of  re- 
tirement, cannot  fail  to  excite  desires, 
and  leave  impure  traces  on  the  me- 
mory. If  you  read,  attentively,  the 
whole  of  the  Spectator,  you  will  get 
more  real  knowledge  of  human  life,  than 
all  the  novels  and  romances  in  Ramsay's 
library  can  give  you.  I  am  really  sur- 
prised to  hear  you  talk  so  ignorantly. — 
Not  like  the  Spectator  because  it  is  dry! 
not  like  Hume's  England  because  it  is 
long!  It  is  really  childish  to  form,  on 
that  account,  a  disrelish  for  books  which 
are  universally  admired.  But  I  see  how 
it  is  ;  you  did  not  take  my  advice,  when 
in  school,  to  accustom  yourself  to  read 
history,  when  a  few  hours'  relaxation 
occurred,  in  the  study  of  the  Latin. 
Had  you  done  so,  you  would  then  have 
found  history  an  agreeable  amusement 
after  that  study;  and,  as  you  grew  up, 
your  attachment  to  it  would  have  gra- 
dually increased.  But,  as  you  neglected 
these  opportunities,  you  now  think,  and. 
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perhaps,  justly  too,  that  the  long  law 
papers,  you  read  and  copy,  are  subjects 
sufficiently  dry,  without  fatiguing  your 
mind  by  going  over  the  pages  of  the  pon- 
derous volumes  of  history,  which,  to  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  value  and 
advantages  of  knowledge,  will,  I  must 
confess,  appear  rather  uninviting ;  and, 
therefore,  you  prefer  light  reading,  as  an 
agreeable  relaxation  after  the  duties  of 
the  day.  I  trust  you  will  be  m.ore  steady 
and  cautious  in  your  conduct,  and  not 
suffer  novels  to  corrupt  your  morals." 

Our  hero,  like  other  people,  did  not 
want  a  little  vanity :  he  thought  inwardly 
that  he  was  as  good,  that  he  was  as  well 
informed,  and  that  he  occupied  a  situa- 
tion equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
Richard  Yaleburn.  He  did  not  feel 
quite  pleased  at  some  of  his  hints,  and 
therefore  replied  somewhat  angrily. 
*'You  don't  think,"  said  he,  '^that  be- 
cause I  happen  to  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  disrelish  for  the  books  which  you 
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have  i^rescribed,  that  it  neces>sai'ily  fol- 
lows that  I  am  either  childish  or  igno- 
rant. I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  such  a 
learned  man  as  you  ;  but  be  assured 
that  I  have  more  sense,  though  you  seem 
to  think  differently,  than  to  be  led  away 
by  any  of  these  loose  publications,  as 
you  term  them.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  done  any  thing  that  was  impro- 
per since  I  came  here  ;  I  have  punctually 
observed  all  my  father's  injunctions.  I 
don't  associate  with  any  bad  company. 
You  know  that  I  regularly  attend  to 
church,  and  observe  all  the  other  duties 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  I  am  attentive  and 
faithful  to  my  business.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  you  think  that  my  reading 
a  novel,  only  the  Adventures  of  Roderick 
Random,  should  do  me  any  harm  ?  Even 
my  father,  who  knew  all  things,  did  not 
desire  me  to  abstain  from  reading  such 
books." 

"O,  James!"  interrupted  his  good-na- 
tured friend,  "you  ought  not  to  have 
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taken  amiss  anything  that  I  said.  I  am 
sure  I  was  far,  very  far,  indeed,  from 
having  the  least  intention  of  giving  you 
the  smallest  offence.  I  know  you  are, 
in  every  respect,  better  than  I  am.  In 
school  you  were  much  my  superior,  for 
you  never  were  so  mischievous  ;  and  so 
you  ought,  for  your  father  is  the  most 
exemplary  man,  for  sobriety  and  piety, 
in  Homeston.  Had  not  the  loss  of  my 
poor  dear  sister  been  the  mean  of  making 
me  take  a  serious  thought  of  myself,  I 
might  perhaps  have  been,  at  this  day, 
more  mischievous  and  have  exhibited  as 
much  vanity  and  folly  as  some  others  of 
our  acquaintance  do.  But  as  I  am,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  superior  to  you.  You 
know,  James,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
give  instruction  than  to  set  example ;  but, 
believe  me,  that  anything  I  say  pro- 
ceeds from  no  other  motive  than  an 
anxiety,  as  your  sincere  friend,  for  your 
improvement  and  welfare.  I  can  well 
account    for  novel-reading  not  having 
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been  included  in  the  list  of  your  father's 
advices.  He  is  quite  ignorant  of  such 
publications,  and  even  though  he  might 
have  heard  of  them,  he  is  unaware,  from 
inexperience,  of  their  pernicious  ten- 
dency. But,  though  I  have  been  descant- 
ing generally  on  these  subjects,  yet  I  am 
far  from  seriously  thinking  that  they  will 
do  you  any  harm.  I  know,  James,  that 
your  virtue  is  built  on  too  firm  a  basis, 
to  be  so  easily  undermined.  My  fa- 
ther, you  know,  has  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  books  at  home  ;  among  which 
are  some  novels  and  romances,  and  when 
at  school,  I  confess  I  devoured  them 
with  avidity.  But  I  have  long  since 
felt  a  higher  relish  for  books  of  a  more 
sober  cast,  where,  though  the  transient 
sunshine  of  fascination  does  not  often 
dazzle  my  eyes,  yet  I  can  travel  through 
their  pages  with  steady  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. Works  of  this  kind  are  not  like 
productions  of  fancy,  whose  beauties 
might  intoxicate   me   for  the   moment, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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but  my  labours  are  compensated  by  ac- 
quiring a  body  of  information,  on  the 
accuracy  and  authenticity  of  which  I 
can  confidently  rely.  What  man,  of 
common  sense,  would  read  those  catch- 
penny novels  and  romances,  founded  on 
history  or  facts,  where  truth  is  often  per- 
verted with  embellished  falsehoods,  and 
the  ignorant  thereby  misled  into  errone- 
ous notions  of  the  manners  of  countries 
and  human  character  ?  Who  would  pre- 
fer such  frivolous  stuff  to  reading  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth  ?  Therefore, 
James,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  not 
read  any  novels,  for  if  you  once  begin 
them,  they  are,  like  every  other  amuse- 
ments, so  fascinating  and  seductive,  that 
they  will  imperceptibly  intoxicate  your 
senses,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult,  till 
you  have  exhausted  the  whole,  no  dimi- 
nutive quanity  I  assure  you,  to  relinquish 
your  desire  for  reading  them.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  is,  therefore 
spent,  and  all  that  is  derived  is  a  know- 
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ledge  of  narrations  and  incidents  that 
have  no  actual  existence  whatever,  and 
an  acquisition  of  pedantic  and  extra- 
vagant sentiment,  often  bolted  out  in 
company,  and  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  extremely  foolish  and  disgusting. 
But  farther,  accustomed  so  long  to  be 
diverted  with  fictitious  narrations,  you 
will  gradually  come  to  imbibe  a  distaste, 
and  to  feel  a  dulness  and  reluctance  to 
engage  in  reading  books  of  science  and 
rational  instruction.  You  will  feel  their 
pages  tedious  and  uninteresting,  and, 
failing  to  give  your  mind  that  amuse- 
ment to  which  it  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed, you  will  give  them  up  with 
spleen  and  disgust.  Now,  James,  what 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  all 
this  ?  you  must  either  remain  ignorant 
of  what  you  ought  to  know,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  your  propensity  for  amuse- 
ment, which  has  so  long  been  nourished 
and  kept  alive  by  your  darling  studies, 
may  seek  gratification  elsewhere;   you 

E  2 
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begin  to  cherish  an  inclination  for  enter- 
ing scenes  of  unhallowed  pleasure,  and 
you  may  be  insensibly  led  to  indulge  it ; 
for,  when  once  the  flame  of  passion  is 
kindled  and  nourished,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter  to  get  it  extinguished. 
I'll  venture  to  say  this  much,  that  if  all 
the  youths,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
years  old,  in  Great  Britain,  could  be  as- 
sembled together,  and  an  inquiry  made 
into  their  conduct,  it  would  be  found 
that  two-thirds  of  them  were  more  or 
less  polluted  with  the  vices  of  the  world, 
and,  if  desired  to  confess  candidly  the 
cause  and  origin  of  these  propensities 
and  vicious  habits,  they  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  that  it  was  an  early  and 
unchecked  propensity  for  pleasure  and 
amusement  that  made  them  overlook 
more  paramount  duties,  and  give  way 
to  improper  indulgences.  Believe  me, 
James,  that  a  young  person,  placed  in 
a  city  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  too  scru- 
pulously aware  of  allowing  his  attention 
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to  be  occupied  with  any  thing  that  has 
an  inflammatory  tendency.  He  cannot 
devote  his  time  to  things  that  are  too 
cool  and  sober,  for  the  blood  of  youth  is 
hot  enough,  and  the  evil  appetite  suffi- 
ciently strong,  without  the  aid  of  any 
additional  stimulus.  O,  James/'  con- 
tinued Richard,  with  a  fervent  earnest- 
ness, "it  surely  becomes  you  and  I,  who 
have  had  a  proper  religious  example  set 
before  us,  to  have  the  fear  of  the  Almigh- 
ty continually  before  our  eyes,  and  never 
to  allow  our  minds  to  be  occupied  with 
the  vanities  of  the  world.  We  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  period  of  our 
earthly  existence  is  short  and  uncertain, 
and  that  there  awaits  us  a  state  of  end- 
less happiness  or  misery  in  eternity. 
We  should  therefore,  as  accountable 
beings,  make  ourselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  and  momentous 
purposes  of  our  creation,,  and  of  which 
our  merciful  Creator  has  not  allowed  us 
to  remain  ignorant.     He  has  given  us  a 
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revelation,  by  which  to  regulate  our 
conduct  in  this  temporary  state,  and  it 
is  only  by  this  standard  we  can  govern 
our  actions  aright.  When  one  is  desti- 
tute of  an  acquaintance  with  scripture, 
and  not  armed  with  the  word  of  Grod, 
he  becomes  a  willing  and  unresisting 
prey  to  the  common  adversary  of  man- 
kind, who  is  continually  on  the  look- 
out for  acquisitions  to  his  kingdom,  and 
when  he  even  attempts  to  undermine,  or 
rather  to  prove,  the  stability  of  the  faith 
of  those  who  have  reposed  all  their  con- 
fidence in  the  founder  of  their  faith; 
how  easily  must  he  make  conquest  of 
those  whose  faith  is  but  feeble,  or  who 
have  no  faith  at  all  ?"  "  Yes,"  continued 
the  pious  Richard,  seemingly  full  of  the 
subject,  "  all  whose  conduct  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  scripture,  are,  (although 
they  may  be  ignorant  of  it,)  the  willing 
subjects  of  Satan.  How  deplorable  is  it, 
to  see  men  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  God,  and  following  the  imaginations 
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of  their  own  hearts  I  Some  we  see  stalk- 
ing loftily  in  the  midst  of  philosphy  and 
science,  looking  askance  at  revelation, 
and  vainly  attempting  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  providence,  with  the  feeble 
intellect  of  humanity,  and  scruple  the 
revelation  of  Heaven,  although  they 
cannot,  dare  not  pretend  to  command 
nor  avert  a  single  dispensation  of  pro- 
vidence. Others  we  see  whose  attach- 
ment to  worldly  affairs  monopolizes 
their  attention  in  direct  contravention 
of  sacred  writ.  '  Set  not  your  affections 
on  the  things  of  the  world.'  This  is 
another  species  of  infatuated  follies. 
There  are  also  others,  who,  just  as  soon 
as  they  have  peeped  out  of  infancy,  are 
set  out,  by  irreligious  parents  to  make, 
what  they  think,  a  figure  in  the  world, 
and,  in  their  anxiety  to  accomplish  this 
favourite  object,  they  form  acquaintance- 
ships with  worldings  like  themselves, they 
plunge,  with  unrestrained  freedom,  into 
scenes  of  vice  and  sinful,  pastime,  and 
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religion  no  more  occupies  their  thoughts 
than  if  no  such  thing  existed.  It  may 
truly  be  said,  with  regard  to  such  per- 
sons, that  they  live  unto  themselves ; 
that  their  views  do  not  aspire  beyond 
the  gratifications  of  time,  and  the  care  of 
what  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  where- 
withal they  shall  be  clothed.  The  con- 
duct of  those,  who  live  without  God  in 
the  world,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
their  own  resources,  might  be  seen  in 
various  other  forms;  in  violent  passions, 
insufferable  pride,  fantastic  vanity,  en- 
vious thoughts,  revengeful  purposes,  in 
injuring  their  brethren,  and  in  their 
callousness  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
destitute.  If  any  of  these  descriptions 
of  persons  think  that  they  are  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  their  creation,  they  are 
entertaining  a  most  preposterous  and 
delusive  notion,  and  one  that  will  prove 
awfully  fatal  to  their  immortal  souls. 
But,"  continued  Richard,  "  he  who  care- 
fully meditates  on  the  contents  of  his 
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Bible,  will  find  the  whole  duty  he  has  to 
perform,  as  a  servant  of  God,  in  this 
probationary  world,  stated  with  every 
simplicity  and  perspicuity.  He  will 
there  see  how  and  in  what  manner  he 
will  perfect  himself  in  that  holiness, 
without  which,  it  is  declared,  none  can 
see  the  Lord ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  it  will 
be  his  earnest  study  to  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  scriptures,  and 
his  sincere  desire,  that  his  conduct  shall 
be  conformable  to  them.  He  is  meek 
and  sober  in  his  behaviour,  upright  and 
charitable  towards  his  brethren  of  man- 
kind ;  considers  cautiously  what  he  is  to 
say  and  act,  that  it  may  not  prove  in- 
jurious to  man  nor  offensive  to  God; 
allows  his  attention  to  be  occupied  with 
the  things  of  the  world  no  farther  than 
they  are  necessary  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence, and  that  of  his  family.  He  is  ever 
in  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  always  bears 
in  remembrance  that  the  eye  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  continually  on  his  behaviour ; 
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is  thus  encouraged  to  that  which  is  good,, 
and  deterred  from  those  things  which 
are  evil ;  and,  as  he  advances  in  years^ 
he  is  progressively  advancing  in  holiness. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  occasional  mis- 
givings in  his  conduct,  but  these  are  to 
him  the  cause  of  much  contrition,  and 
it  is  ever  his  earnest  prayer,  that  he  may 
be  kept  from  temptation's  fatal  path. 
It  is  only  a  Christian  of  this  description 
that  may  expect  the  blessing  of  God  in 
this  world,  and  cherish,  with  certainty, 
the  hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality  in 
the  next.  Though  I  confess,  James, 
that  I  have  indulged  my  feeling  too 
freely  on  the  subject,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  know  all  these  things  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  both  of  us  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  have  been  brought  up 
under  religious  parents.  If  we  wish, 
therefore,  not  to  dishonour  them  and 
ruin  ourselves,  it  becomes  us  to  live  cir- 
cumspectly and  godly  in  this  world,  that, 
when  our  earthly  pilgrimage  is  finished. 
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we  may  be  enabled  to  give  in  our  ac- 
count with  joy,  and  not  with  grief.  And 
oh!"  said  Richard,  very  solemnly  and 
affectionately,  and  with  a  look  of  fervent 
piety,  '^  it  will  ever  be  my  sincere  prayer, 
that  the  conduct  of  both  of  us,  in  this 
world,  may  be  altogether  such  as  w  e  should 
wish  it  to  be  when  we  come  to  die." 

"  Well,"  said  James,  laughing,  but 
suddenly  checking  himself,  ''  I  think  it 
is  a  pity  you  were  not  a  divine.  I  am 
sure  that  your  eloquence  would  dissuade 
all  who  heard  you  from  the  commission 
of  sin.  I  never  heard  either  my  brother 
or  Colin  Dowell  speak  so  enthusiastically 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  You 
say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
youth  in  Great  Britain  are  polluted.  I 
am  not  prepared  either  to  deny  or  assent 
to  this  assertion.  But  do  you  mean  to 
infer,  from  this  pollution,  that  they 
thereby  become  useless  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  or  bring  ruin  upon  them- 
selves and  disgrace  to  their  friends  ?" 
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''  You  don't  fully  comprehend  my 
meaning,  or  perhaps  I  have  omitted 
something  that  I  ought  to  have  said.  Do 
you  think  that  a  man  cannot  be  mise- 
rable without  that  misery  becoming  con- 
spicuous to  the  world  ?  I  may  venture 
to  say^  that  there  is  more  than  one-third 
of  the  class  of  persons  I  have  described, 
who  suffer  no  inconvenience  whatever ; 
that  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  for  their 
folly,  their  vices,  and  their  crimes.  Some 
are  rich  and  great,  and  possess  all  the 
means  and  advantages  of  satiating  their 
propensities,  and  curing  their  effects. 
Others  have  that  portion  of  sense  and 
penetration  to  feel  their  dependance  on 
the  public,  and  to  know  that,  if  they  are 
unable  to  attend  to  their  duty,  they  would 
consequently  be  unable  to  maintain  their 
dignity,  or  to  purchase  their  gratifications, 
and  therefore  perceive  it  to  be  their  in- 
terest to  involve  themselves,  in  the  vices 
of  the  world,  but  as  moderately  and  se- 
cretly as  possible,  and  to  disguise  the 
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guilt  they  have  already  incurred  by 
specious  appearances  of  honesty  and  so- 
briety. But,  without  proceeding  farther, 
at  present,  in  these  moral  digressions,  I 
must  return  home  and  go  to  bed,  as  the 
night  is  getting  far  advanced  and  I  must 
be  up  early  in  the  morning,  to  resume 
my  labours.  I  don't  know  when  I  have 
talked  so  much  as  I  have  done  to-night. 
The  subject,  however,  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  is  good. — Read  but  few 
novels." 

''  I  will  take  your  discourse  to  avizan- 
dum, master  Morality,"  replied  James. 
"  But  do  you  condemn,  indiscriminately, 
all  works  of  fiction  ?  Do  you  disapprove 
of  this  method  as  an  improper  vehicle 
for  knowledge  and  virtuous  sentiment  ?" 

"  I  certainly  do  not  condemn  them 
indiscriminately ;  though,  from  the  great 
mass  that  is  hourly  thrown  from  the  press, 
and  others  daily  announced  for  publica- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  say  which  to  censure. 
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or  which  to  approve ;  for,  now-a-days,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'  Those  who  cannot  \viite  and  those  who  can, 
'  All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man;' 

or,  to  make  use  of  a  classical  quotation, 
I  might  say, 

'  lii  narrata  ferunt  alio  :  mensuraque  ficti 

*  Crescit;  et  auditis  aliquid  novns  adjicit  auctor/ 

I  certainly  admit  that,  the  narrative- 
species  of  writing  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  justly  too,  to  have  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  mind,  because  the 
exhibition  of  character  in  interesting 
situations  is,  in  a  high  degree,  consonant 
to  the  nature  of  man  ;  for  he  is  irresist- 
ibly led  by  the  influence  of  that  sympathy, 
with  which  all  are  endowed,  to  attach 
himself  warmly  to  the  fate  and  fortune 
of  those  who  are  represented  to  him 
in  striking  circumstances,  and  the  im- 
pressions, which  are  thus  produced,  are 
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not  less  strong  than  they  are  durable ; 
for  the  memory  is  more  ready  to  lay 
hold  of  incidents,  characters,  and  facts, 
than  upon  naked  precepts  and  abstruse 
ratiocination.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  histories  of  interesting  individu- 
als are  so  often  compiled  and  offered  to 
the  attention  of  the  young;  and,  although 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  when  they  can  be  properly 
authenticated,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
dispensible  to  the  general  influence,  or 
impression,  which  they  are  fitted  to  pro- 
duce, provided  the  exhibitions  which 
they  contain  are  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  probability.  A  more  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of 
teaching  can  nowhere  be  found,  than  the 
one  that  the  great  Teacher  of  Mankind 
has  left  us,  in  the  numerous  instructions, 
which  he  conveyed,  so  successfully, 
through  the  medium  of  parabolical  re- 
presentations." 

"  Now  I  begin  to  think,  my  good  friend. 
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Richard,  that  these  admissions  completely 
do  away  with  what  you  formerly  said  on 
the  subject." — 

"  But,  stop  a  little,"  interrupted  Rich- 
ard. "  While  I  admit  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  fiction  has  over  the  mind, 
and  its  beneficial  tendency,  when  adapted 
and  directed  to  the  better  principles  of' 
our  nature,  yet  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
undeniable,  that,  when  the  texture  of 
the  story  is  so  constructed,  and  the  senti- 
ment so  framed,  as  to  awaken  the  more 
turbulent  emotions  of  the  heart  and  to 
pervert  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  mind, 
they  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated, 
as  works  of  a  most  pernicious  tendency. 
Now,  that  the  general  nature  and  design 
of  the  more  popular  and  prevailing 
works,  of  the  present  day,  are  of  this 
latter  character,  must  be  self-evident; 
for  their  being  otherwise  would  necessa- 
rily prevent  them  from  being  popular. 
To  convey  useful  and  accurate  know- 
ledge would  necessarily  confine  the  work 
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to  matters  of  dry  fact,  or  to  obvious  pro- 
babilities ;  which  would  render  the  work 
uninteresting.  To  be  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  morality,  it  must  inculcate 
the  lessons  of  pure  practical  morality ; 
and  this  would  necessarily  render  the 
work  dull ;  and,  when  it  is  stigmatized 
with  these  two  epithets,  "  uninteresting" 
and  "dull,"  it  has  received  its  death- 
blow from  the  votaries  of  fiction,  and  in- 
stantly drops  into  a  state  of  inglorious 
oblivion.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  no  works  of  fiction  can  be 
rendered  interesting  without  a  plot,  and 
that  no  plot  can  be  formed  within  the 
probable  bounds  of  actual  occurrence  ; 
that  they  cannot  be  entertaining  with- 
out being  void  of  didactic  morality,  and 
therefore  please  the  fancy  at  the  expense 
of  impairing  the  understanding.  And 
this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  what  they  really 
are.  They  are  an  exhibition  of  plots 
that  never  occurred ;  of  actions  that 
never  were   performed ;    of  characters 
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that  never  existed.  A  sort  of  morality 
is  occasionally  interspersed  throughout, 
but  it  is  often  so  inconsistently  exhibited, 
and,  at  all  events^  appears  in  circum- 
stances and  situations  which  never  oc- 
curred in  real  life,  that  it  shines  with  no 
more  brightness  than  does  the  gem  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Now,  however 
high  the  talents  of  their  authors  may 
stand,  and  I  would  be  behind  none  in 
awarding  them  their  due  mead  of  praise, 
for  fertility  of  invention,  powers  of  de- 
scription, richness  of  fancy,  and  brilliancy 
of  diction ;  yet  those  talents  are  to  be 
reprobated,  because  they  are  prostituted 
and  misapplied,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
subservient  to  no  useful  purpose,  but  are 
productive  of  the  most  pernicious  effects 
to  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of 
our  nature." 

"But  I  don't  see,  Richard,  how  you 
establish  that  point." 

"  I  shall  soon  tell  you  that,  James. . 
There  is  not  a  nobler  nor  a  more  de- 
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structive  faculty  in  the  mind  than  the 
imagination ;  roaming,  excursive,  and 
boundless;  never  dormant ;  defying  the 
bolts  of  confinement, — it  is  the  most  un- 
wieldy of  all  the  mental  powers,  and  yet 
the  one  most  easy  to  be  ill  or  well  di- 
rected. So  long  as  it  is  tinctured  with 
a  moral  purity,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
upon  proper  objects,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
in  due  submission  to  the  other  powers 
of  the  mind, — reason,  judgment,  and  re- 
flection,— so  long  will  it  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  powers 
of  the  soul.  But,  when  it  is  devoted  to 
improper  subjects  ;  when  it  is  cultivated 
to  the  exclusion  and  total  subversion  of 
the  other  powers;  when  it  has  burst 
the  barriers  of  real  life,  and  spurned  away 
all  the  sober  realities  of  human  action ; 
when  it  is  cherished  and  fed  on  the  ob- 
jects of  its  own  creation,  or  the  creation 
of  others,  and  continues  to  float,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  region  of  aerial  existence,  where 
the  mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  delirious 
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extacy,  in  its  fervent  aspirations  after 
visionary  honours,  in  its  ardent  longings 
for  ideal  excellence,  in  its  intoxicating 
dreams  of  future  glory.  It  is  then,  when 
imagination  reigns,  with  uncontrolled 
and  sovereign  sway,  over  the  intellectual 
powers,  that  it  renders  its  infatuated 
victim  the  greatest,  the  weakest,  and 
the  most  useless  of  his  kind. 

"  Now,  this  is  the  effect  that  fictitious 
composition  is  calculated  to  produce. 
The  imagination  is  cherished  and  en- 
larged :  it  is  cherished  with  those  deli- 
cious flowers,  that  are  culled  in  the 
garden  of  fancy,  and  which  it  shall  seek 
in  vain  to  find,  when  it  returns,  if  it  ever 
shall  return  to  the  garden  of  real  life : 
it  is  enlarged  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
character  and  conduct,  entirely  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  walks  of  society :  it  is  corrupted 
with  false  ideas  of  human  misery,  of  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  human  happi- 
ness, of  mistaken  facilities  to  worldly 
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prosperity.  It  is  amused  with  its  in- 
troduction into  intricate  histories,  into 
interesting  plots,  into  more  fascinating 
society,  and  into  a  grander  view  of  na- 
tural scenery,  than  it  can  witness  in  the 
world  of  real  life.  But  not  only  is  the 
imagination  perverted  and  destroyed; 
the  other  properties  of  the  soul— judg- 
ment, reason,  and  reflection — are  injured 
and  impaired.  The  mind  cannot  be  en- 
gaged in  two  things  at  the  same  time. 
While  the  imagination  is  fed,  and  fed 
luxuriously,  the  other  powers  are  in  a 
state  of  absolute  inanity;  for  every 
power  becomes  more  or  less  torpid,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  inaction  in 
which  it  is  suffered  to  remain.  Now,  it 
must  be  apparent,  when  certain  powers 
are  not  only  suffered  to  remain  dormant, 
but  their  province  is  usurped  and  mono- 
polized by  the  undue  ascendancy  of 
another  power,  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  it  is  at  all  practicable,  to  re- 
call them  to  their  original  state  of  sove- 
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reignty  over  the  usurping  power,  to  the 
exercise  of  their  destined  offices,  and  to 
the  discharge  of  their  proper  functions. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  impossible,  without 
the  intervention  of  some  great  moral 
agent.     That  they  may  be  partially  im- 
proved, in  some  instances,  by  casual  and 
arbitrary   circumstances, — by   magnani- 
mous resolution  and  strenuous  exertion, 
no  one  will  deny ;  but  that  the  mind  can 
be  thoroughly  reformed  and   new  mo- 
delled,— that  certain  reigning  powers  can 
be  wholly  subdued,  and  others,  in  a  state 
of  torpidity,  called  into  such  a  state  of 
exercise  as  will  enable  them  to  master 
the  others,  after  long  practice  has  been 
strengthened  into  inveterate  habit,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  beyond  the  province  of  phy- 
sical energy. 

"  But  we  need  not  insist  on  this  point, — 
that  is,  supposing  the  mind  to  be  put 
to  a  test,  to  which  it  is  rarely  brought, 
and  to  which  it  has  no  intention  of  being 
put.     It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
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prove,  that  fictitious  composition  not 
only  corrupts  the  imagination,  but  that 
it  weakens  and  destroys  the  other  powers, 
which  are  the  only  intellectual  gifts  that 
elevate  man  above  the  lower  animals. 
And  what  is  the  pernicious  consequence 
of  this  state  of  mind  ?  It  unfits  its  pos- 
sessor for  being  useful  to  himself,  or  to 
society.  He  cannot  direct  his  attention 
with  any  benefit  to  subjects  of  history, 
philosophy,  or  other  works  of  rational 
instruction,  because,  from  the  fervour  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  powers  of  mind, 
which  are  required  to  be  called  into 
action  in  the  study  of  such  subjects, 
being  in  a  state  of  perfect  paralization, 
such  subjects  are  investigated  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  if  not  altogether 
nauseated :  or  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  pursuit  of  any  science,  where  eifort 
of  thought,  or  patient  research  is  re- 
quired, is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
With  literature  and  science,  he  must 
ever    content    himself   with    the    most 
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shallovv  and  superficial  knowledge.  Let 
him  engage  in  the  business  of  life^  and 
you  will  find  him  destitute  of  that  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  which  can  alone 
insure  success  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
pursuit.  This  imagination  has  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  be  glutted  with  the 
luxuries  of  amusement,  that  it  travails  in 
pain  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  favourite 
banquet,  and  longs  most  ardently  for  the 
return  of  its  sweet  repast.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  this  state  of  mind  makes 
the  individual  unhappy.  He  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  consummate  felicity,  for 
he  cannot  call  into  action  any  of  those 
powers  ;  or  rather,  their  being  so  much 
under  the  controlling  and  counteracting 
influence  of  another  power,  he  is  probably 
in  ignorance  of  their  existence.  I  say, 
he  has  no  faculty,  by  the  proper  exercise 
of  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  see  his 
truly  unhappy  state.  As  the  poet  has 
expressed  it,  he  is 

*  In  metjti'^  gratissimus  error/ 

'  In  pleasing  error  lost^  and  cliarmingly  deceived.* 
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Revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  imagination, 
he  fancies  himself  the  greatest  and  the 
happiest  of  mortals  ;  he  sighs  over  ima- 
gined objects  of  distress,  and  longs  for  the 
occasion  that  will  enable  him  to  exercise 
that  sentimental  charity,  which  those 
heroes  and  heroines,  of  whom  he  had  so 
often  read,  had  so  largely  partook.  But 
time  rolls  on,  and  exhibits,  perhaps,  to 
his  view  many  objects  of  distress,  but 
into  their  circumstances  he  cannot  ex- 
amine, and  into  their  hovels  he  cannot 
enter;  because  those  homely  scenes  of 
real  distress  are  not  those  which  are 
figured  in  his  mind,  and  to  which  his 
imagination  would  prompt  him  to  direct 
his  charity.  If  he  is  engaged  in  business, 
he  consoles  himself  for  the  privations  to 
which  it  subjects  him  ;  for  the  trouble- 
some nature  of  the  employment ;  for  the 
listless  apathy  with  which  he  prosecutes 
it,  and  his  consequent  want  of  success  in 
it.  He  consoles  himself  for  these  incon- 
veniences by  the  sure  hope  of  some  pro- 
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gressive  advancement,  of  some  prospect- 
ive succession, — of  some  future  honours, 
— of  some  anticipated  fame,  which  his 
imagination  has  copiously  measured  out 
to   him ;    but   time  rolls  on,  with  bad 
habits  more  strengthened  and  confirmed, 
and  ideal  greatness  at  a  greater  distance 
than  ever.     In  this  way  he  arrives  at  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  then,  as  his  physical 
powers  begin  to  decay,  and  the  fervour 
of  imagination  begins  to  cool,  the  latent 
powers  of  his  soul  will  begin  to  emerge 
from  their  thraldom,  and  exhibit  his  con- 
duct to  his  view,  in  its  most  appalling 
aspect,  and  either  wring  his  mind  with 
the  agonies  of  bitter  remorse,  or  produce 
new  resolutions  of  reform  and  amend- 
ment, which  he  has  neither  means  nor 
ability  to  execute ;    and  with  new  pur- 
poses  of  heart    and   vain    endeavours, 
does  he  pass  on  to  the  shades  of  the  last 
night,  cheered  occasionally,  in  his  dreary 
pilgrimage,  by  the  yet  unextinguished 
torch  of  imagination ;    continues  to  the 
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last  hours  of  existence  to  resolve,  in  all 
the  magnanimity  of  thought  resolves, 
and  dies  the  same. 

''  I  don't  say  that  this  is  the  invariable 
result  of  novel-reading,  but  it  is  a  result, 
generally  speaking,  by  no  means  unlikely 
to  be  produced;  and  really,"  continued 
Richard,  with  great  fervour,  "to  com- 
pare the  manners  of  this  age  with  those 
that  are  past,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  this  blessed  land  has  reached 
the  acme  of  civilization  and  real  dignity 
of  intellect ;  and  that  there  are  but  too 
many  palpable  indications  of  something 
like  a  retrograde  movement, — of  a  dri- 
velling declension  into  a  state  much 
inferior  to  that  from  which  we  have 
emerged.  The  manners,  the  customs 
of  this  age  (I  speak  generally),  are 
strangely  altered,  and  altered  for  the 
worse,  when  compared  with  those  of  any 
former  century.  We  live  in  a  perfect 
paradise  of  fashion  and  overstrained 
civility.     Time  is  consumed  in  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  empty  sentiment  and  hypocriti- 
cal compliment.  Both  our  moral  and 
mental  capacities  are  utterly  destitute 
of  those  principles  and  feelings  which 
can  alone  give  genuine  dignity  and  real 
loveliness  to  the  human  character.  The 
arts  of  politeness,  the  nice  attention  that 
is  bestowed  on  external  habiliments,  con- 
stitute the  greatest,  I  had  almost  said 
the  chief,  business  of  life.  I  say,  and 
repeat  it,  that  all  that  empty  sentimenta- 
lity, all  those  intoxicating  notions  of 
grandeur,  those  aspirings  after  what  is 
splendid  and  gay  ;  I  say  that  they  have 
originated,  that  they  have  been  nourished 
and  fostered  by  those  notions  of  excel- 
lence, those  models  of  perfection,  which 
flourish  in  the  works  of  fiction,  and 
which  are  held  up  to  the  too-yielding 
imitation  of  their  admiring  readers.  I 
say  that  they  have  been  engendered  in 
works  of  this  description,  and  that  they 
have  emanated  wholly  and  solely  from 
this  source. 
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*'  May  the  time  soon  arrive,  when  some 
great  master  spirits,  like  those  of  a  Plato, 
a  Socrates,  or  an  Aristotle,  shall  visit 
this  land,  and  recall  man  to  the  study  of 
that  philosophy,  from  which  he  has  so 
long  been  alienated  and  estranged,  by 
the  magic-wand  of  fiction,  and  implant 
in  his  mind  a  taste  and  a  desire  to  cul- 
tivate and  acquire  that  real  substantial 
knowledge,  which  alone  can  ennoble  the 
character  and  dignify  the  soul." 

"  Well  done,  Richard ;  I  had  no  con- 
ception you  were  such  a  philosopher. 
You  certainly  deserve  credit  for  your 
ingenious  reasoning  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments; but,  withal,  my  opinion  is  not 
altered.  I  shall,  however,  think  of  what 
you  have  said.  I  shall  take  it  to  great 
avizandum,  as  the  lawyers  say." 

Richard  smiled.  "I  hope,"  said  he, 
'*that  I  have  proved  the  case  to  your 
lordship's  satisfaction,  and  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  just 
and  favourable  decision." 
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So  saying,  they  parted. 

Whether  it  was  that  James  considered 
himself  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  regard 
to  moral  and  religious  habits,  to  any 
of  his  friends,  or  apprehended  that  his 
friend  Richard  had  discovered  something 
not  altogether  correct  in  his  conduct, 
when  he  entered  into  such  a  lengthened 
detail  of  moral  duties,  we  do  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that,  when  Richard  left 
him,  on  this  evening,  James  did  not  feel 
the  same  warm  and  disinterested  attach- 
ment which  he  had  so  long  cherished  to- 
wards him.  Sometimes  he  thought  that 
Richard's  object  was  to  exhibit  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  to  show,  by  his  ad- 
monitions, that  he  wished  to  stand  higher 
than  he  did  in  religious  qualifications. 
But  this  was  vague  conjecture,  unsup- 
ported by  any  rational  proof.  But  when 
disposed  to  view  his  own  character,  and 
that  of  his  friend,  impartially,  when  he 
reflected  that  Richard  had  been,  from 
infancy,  his  constant  and  sincere  com- 
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panion  ;    that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  since  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
purity  and  piety  of  his  conduct ;  that  it 
was  apparent,  from  the  sweetness,  mo- 
desty, and  sincerity,  with  which  he  deli- 
vered his  admonitions,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  an  anxiety  to  put  him  on 
his    guard    against    those    temptations 
which  his  own  shrewd  observation  and 
experience  had  enabled  him  to  see  were 
very  apt  to  seduce   inexperienced  and 
unsuspecting  minds ;  and,  if  in  his  zeal 
to  accomplish  this,  he  appeared  too  offi- 
cious,  and  had  given  offence,   it  must 
have  been  far  from  his  intention  to  do 
so.     When  James  viewed  his  friend  in 
this  light,  Richard  would  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  being  endowed  with  very  su- 
perior qualities,  and  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  his  g'l^ardian,  to  warn  him  from 
rushing  against  those  quicksands  which, 
notwithstanding  their  smooth   surface, 
have  been  the  cause  of  many  a  wreck 
and  many  a  death. 
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After  allowing  his  mind  to  ruminate 
on  the  conference  of  this  evening,  till 
he  had  nearly  fallen  asleep,  the  result 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  cogitations. 
I  don't  much  like  to  receive  advices  with 
regard  to  my  conduct,  but  from  those 
whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  do  so ;  such 
as  my  parents;  and  any  other  person 
doing  so,  though  he  were  the  nearest 
friend,  must,  I  think,  imply  some  secret 
conviction  on  his  mind  that  the  conduct 
of  the  person,  to  whom  the  advice  is 
given,  is  such  as  to  require  it.  Now,  I 
am  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  being 
amiss  in  my  conduct.  Why,  therefore, 
should  Richard  be  so  lavish  with  his 
admonitions  ?  Does  he  think  that  I  am 
such  a  child  as  to  allow  a  tale,  or  even 
all  the  romances  and  novels  in  the  world, 
to  undermine  my  virtue  ?  JHe  acknow- 
ledges that  he  has  read  novels  himself, 
and  it  appears  that  they  have  done  him 
no  harm ;  but  he  says  that  he  was  then 
but  a  child,  and  that  no  bad  effects  could 
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be  produced,  as  he  was  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  his  parents ;  and  that  it 
is  only  when  a  person  is  from  home,  and 
left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  that 
he  requires  to  be  cautious  how  he  con- 
ducts himself.  All  this  may,  no  doubt, 
be  very  applicable  to  a  foolish  boy ;  but 
I  think  that  I  have  more  firmness  than 
to  be  so  sillily  and  childishly  led  away. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  don't  think 
that  it  will  be  proper  to  read  many 
novels. 

Such  was  the  wavering  decision  our 
hero  came  to  with  regard  to  novel  read- 
ing; and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that, 
after  all,  the  high  opinion  which  James 
entertained  of  his  friend  suffered  any 
diminution ;  at  least,  if  it  did  so,  it  was 
merely  temporary.  His  senses  soon  sunk 
into  a  state  of  dormancy,  and  put  an  end, 
for  the  present,  to  further  cogitations. 


F  5 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Our  hero's  resolution,  concerning  novel- 
reading,  was  not  so  faithfully  carried  into 
effect  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  its 
formation.  The  resolution  was  not  in- 
tentionally violated,  but  it  was  thought- 
lessly neglected ;  a  striking  verification 
of  the  warning  of  his  friend,  who  had  so 
ably  and  clearly  proved  to  him,  that 
when  once  the  smallest  outlet  is  made  in 
the  barrier  that  separates  the  stagnant 
pools  of  vice  from  the  pure  and  hallowed 
fountains  of  virtue,  the  safeguard  gra- 
dually wears  away;  and,  instead  of  a 
limpid  course,  there  is  soon  a  turbid  and 
polluted  stream.  But,  indeed,  the  reso- 
lution had  not  been  so  decidedly  hostile 
to  novel-reading  as  it  ought  to  have 
been :  its  purport  was,  not  to  read  manij 
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novels;  which,  of  course,  implied  that 
some  novels  were  to  be  read ;  and,  thus 
allowing  the  sluice  to  be  opened,  to  give 
some  vent  to  the  current  of  evil  propen- 
sity. How  far  this  current  got  vent 
will  be  immediately  seen.  When  our 
hero  had  read  one  novel,  he  was  so  un- 
expectedly fascinated  with  the  liveliness 
of  the  characters,  and  the  interesting 
scenes  in  which  they  appeared,  that  he 
felt  altogether  wrapt  up  in  extacy.  After 
this  one  was  read,  he  heard  of  another 
so  very  entertaining,  and,  in  point  of  in- 
terest, even  superior  to  the  last.  Well, 
the  first  had  interested  him  so  much,  and, 
now  hearing  that  this  second  novel  would 
interest  him  still  more,  his  mind  began  to 
evince  an  ardent  attachment  to  this  new 
source  of  pleasure  into  which  he  had 
been  introduced,  and  with  which  he  had 
been  so  much  gratified,  that  the  warning 
he  had  received  from  his  friend,  and  his 
own  serious  reflection,  were  altogether 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  novel  was  accord- 
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ingly  procured  and  read,  without  doubt 
or  hesitation.  But  this  is  not  all :  a  third, 
a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  were  all  soon 
known  to  be  progressively  better  than 
the  last,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
the  whole  of  their  contents  ;  so  that  the 
mind  of  our  hero  soon  became  stored 
with  these  interesting  narratives,  more 
in  love  with  the  pleasure  which  they 
produced,  and  more  reluctant  to  give 
them  up.  But  we  are  now  going  too 
far:  it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice 
to  our  hero,  that  those  principles  of 
piety  which  had  been  early  instilled  into 
his  mind,  were  not  yet  extinct.  There 
were  moments  of  reflection  when  these 
principles  would  begin  to  operate. 
When  he  heard,  from  his  mii^ister,  on 
the  Sabbath,  an  impressive  discourse, 
or  when  he  was  engaged  in  rational  con- 
versation with  his  friend,  he  would  feel 
some  uneasiness,  on  account  of  the  time 
1  e  had  misspent  in  reading  what  now 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  seducing  non- 
sense ;  and  he  would  secretly  resolve  to 
occupy  his  time,  in  future,  in  a  study 
more  useful  and  improving.  But  then, 
this  was  only  the  resolution  of  a  serious 
occasion.  A  night  and  a  day  had  the 
faculty  of  producing  a  wonderful  alter- 
ation in  his  way  of  thinking.  Toiling 
hard  in  an  office  all  day,  and  shut  up  in 
a  silent  lodging-room  in  the  evening, 
and  accustomed  before  to  pass  his  time 
so  agreeably,  he  began  to  view,  with 
apathy,  the  dry  study  that  was  now  to 
cheer  him  in  his  lonely  hours.  However, 
some  historical  or  moral  book,  as  pro- 
posed, would  be  procured;  but  it  was 
opened  reluctantly  and  heedlessly,  and, 
ere  he  had  turned  over  twenty  pages, 
he  had  yawned  more  than  twenty  times. 
Sometimes  he  would  lift  his  head  alto- 
gether from  the  book,  and  decline  him- 
self on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  then 
he  could  not  help  contrasting,  in  his 
i^ind,  the  dull  nhlegmatic  essay  or  his- 
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tory  in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  with 
the  lively  and  entertaining  narratives 
which  had  formerly  delighted  his  solitary 
evening  hours  ;  and,  when  he  recalled  to 
his  remembrance  all  the  interesting  and 
mysterious  scenes  he  had  read  of,  or 
rather  he  had  almost  believed  witnessed, 
in  these  charming  romances  and  novels, 
the  stream  of  pleasure  would  begin  to 
flow  irresistibly  on  his  mind,  and,  in  a 
moment,  every  other  feeling  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  The  book  was 
instantly  thrown  away,  with  a  feeling  of 
ill-nature  and  disgust,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  returned  to  the  library.  An 
interesting  novel  was  procured  in  its 
place,  and  read  with  no  small  degree  of 
avidity  and  pleasure ;  and,  instead  of 
sitting  up  only  one  hour,  in  the  evening, 
in  reading  the  moral  essay  or  history, 
our  hero  would  remain  for  upwards  of 
four  hours  with  his  novel ;  so  much  plea- 
sure did  it  aiford  him,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  have  sat  up  till  two  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  and  to  have  risen  again  at 
six. 

His  friend  Richard  was  aware  of  his 
conduct,  but  not  to  its  full  extent.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  observed  him  read  novels, 
and  heard  him  talk  enthusiastically 
about  them;  but  he  believed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  James  perused  history  as 
often  as  he  read  novels,  and  that  the 
novels  he  read  were  of  the  best  kind. 
Richard  was  indeed  too  modest  to  up- 
braid his  friend,  for  refusing  to  attend 
to  his  admonitions,  and  merely  remarked 
that  James  was  certainly  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  conduct;  and  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  conclude,  both  from  experience 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  past  life,  as  well 
as  from  the  principles  of  religion  which 
had  been  early  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
that  his  future  conduct  would  never  be 
impeachable  with  any  thing  that  was 
wrong. 

In  this  manner  time  glided  on.  As 
our  hero  advanced  in  a  gradual  know- 
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ledge  of  his  business,  and  in  favour  with 
his  employer,  he  felt  the  labours  of  the 
day  agreeably  compensated  with  the 
amusements  of  the  evening.  Richard 
and  he  frequented  alternately  each  other's 
lodgings ;  and,  as  Richard  had  read  ex- 
tensively, James  felt  not  only  amuse- 
ment, but  instruction  in  his  company. 

Our  hero  now  considered  that,  from 
the  length  of  time  he  had  continued  in 
Mr.  Mandate's  service,  from  his  increas- 
ing favour  with  that  gentleman,  and  also 
from  his  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
business,  he  might  be  warranted  in  as- 
suring his  friends  that  they  might  de- 
pend on  his  success ;  and  accordingly,  one 
afternoon,  he  relinquished  his  favourite 
books  of  amusement,  and  wrote  to  his 
father  the  following  letter : 

''  Dear  Father, — You  will  doubtless 
be  surprised  at  my  long  silence,  or  rather 
displeased  at  my  negligence,  in  not 
making  you  acquainted  with  my  pro- 
cpedino-s  since  you  left  me.     The  only 
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apology  I  can  make,  if  an  apology  is 
necessary,  is,  that  soon  after  I  entered 
Mr.  Mandate's  employ,  I  found  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  busi- 
ness was  much  different  from  Mr.  Mac- 
laren's  mode,  and  I  became  apprehensive 
that  I  should  be  unable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  respectably  to  myself, 
and  suitably  to  my  employer.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  wait  for  some  lit- 
tle time,  to  see  how  Mr.  Mandate  and  I 
should  agree,  before  I  could  give  you  a 
satisfactory  account  of  my  situation." 

"Since  I  went  to  Mr.  Mandate's  office, 
I  have  received  every  friendly  assistance 
from  my  old  school-fellows.  Stays  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Richard  Valeburn,  (particu- 
larly the  latter,)  whose  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  rendered  them 
perfectly  qualified  to  supply  me  with 
every  requisite  information.  Without 
their  assistance  I  must  say  that  my  ig- 
norance and  inexperience  must  have 
totally  disqualified  me  for  fulfilling  the 
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arduous  duties  of  my  office.  I  have  now, 
however,  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  all  the  practical  branches  of  my 
business,  and  I  am  convinced  that  my 
management  is  quite  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Mandate  and  I  are  very  intimate,  and 
he  confides  to  me  all  his  private  affairs. 
He  frequently  detains  me  to  dinner, 
both  when  he  is  alone  and  when  he  is 
in  company.  When  I  dine  with  com- 
pany, I  attend  most  punctually  to  your 
advice,  to  leave  the  party  almost  imme- 
diately after  dinner. 

"  At  home  I  live  very  frugally.  I  as- 
sociate with  no  company  except  Richard 
Valeburn,  and  we  pass  the  time,  when 
w^e  are  together,  very  rationally ;  not 
like  another  gentleman,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  in  eating  and  drinking  to 
excess  ;  in  rioting  and  fighting,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  but  we  engage  ourselves 
in  what  is  more  advantageous,  in  '  plod- 
ding the  prolific  fields  of  literature.'  He 
Jind  I  are  on  a  similar  footing,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  economy  of  our  living ;  for^ 
when  we  happen  to  be  together,  we  treat 
each  other  Avith  common  fare.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  failed  to  adopt 
your  advice,  to  take  porridge  for  my 
breakfast.  I  did  take  it  for  some  time, 
but  owing  to  the  long  interval  that 
subsists  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner hours,  I  found  that  it  was  inad- 
equate to  supply  the  cravings  of  my 
stomach,  and  therefore  I  have  now  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  a  comfortable  tea 
breakfast.  I  now  take  three  cups  of  tea 
every  morning,  along  with  some  toast. 
Don't  be  angry  with  me,  for  taking  three 
cups  of  tea,  though  I  only  got  one  when 
at  home,  and  that  half-laced  with  warm 
water,  out  of  the  kettle,  and  for  which 
I  was  required  to  wait  till  after  you  and 
my  mother  were  served.  But  you  know 
that  I  am  now  a  little  lord  myself,  and 
I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  a  man  can 
do  in  his  own  house  what  he  thinks  fit.  I 
have  wandered  too  far,  in  this  paren- 
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thesis.  Well,  as  1  have  observed.  Rich* 
ard  and  I  treat  one  another  as  the 
occasion  may  require ;  either  to  a  break- 
fast, or  a  dinner  (the  latter  is  termed 
here,  'pot  luck/)  or  a  cup  of  tea,  which 
is  the  repast  of  the  evening,  and  which 
complete  the  meals  of  the  day.' 

"  I  have  taken  a  seat  in  a  respectable 
church  here,  and  am  a  regular  attend- 
ant every  Sabbath,  on  divine  service,  and 
spend  tbe  remainder  of  the  day,  either 
in  Richard's  company  or  in  reading 
good  books  at  home.  And  now,  speak- 
ing about  books,  I  have  access  to  a  plen- 
tiful collection,  having  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  circulating  library,  for  which 
I  am  to  pay  a  pound  in  the  year,  so  that 
I  don't  want  the  wherewithal  to  amuse 
and  instruct  me.  I  am,  at  present,  reading 
very  interesting  fictions,  which  exhibit 
tbe  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity 
of  vice;  of  this  I  am  sure  you  will 
Iiighly  approve.  On  the  Saturday  even- 
ings I  take  particular  careto  be  furnished 
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with  a  proper  book,  for  Sunday's  medita- 
tions ;  so  that,  studying  morality  on 
weekday's,  and  religion  on  the  Sabbath, 
I  think  you  may  have  good  ground  for 
forming  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  con- 
duct. 

"  I  find  that  my  income  will  far  exceed 
my  expenditure.  I  got,  the  other  day  a 
quarter's  salary  from  Mr.  Mandate,  so 
that,  with  what  I  had  over  of  the  money 
you  gave  me,  I  have,  at  present,  upwards 
of  thirty  pounds  in  my  possession  ;  and 
my  intention  is,  when  I  shall  have  mus- 
tered fifty,  to  lodge  it  in  a  safe  bank,  on 
my  own  account. 

"So  much  about  myself  Are  sales 
as  brisk  as  ever  in  the  shop  ?  Has  the 
man  in  Dirlenatarach  ever  paid  you  the 
account?  You  remember  that  you  sent 
me  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  to  get 
payment  of  it.  The  fellow  always  made 
fair  promises:  you  should  feel  no  re- 
luctance in  going  to  law  with  such 
fellows.     If  he  has  not  paid  you,  order 
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Macsmeddum,  the  messenger,  to  cite 
him  before  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court, 
which  will  be  the  surest  method  of  bring- 
ing him  to  order.  I  hope  that  you  re- 
covered the  two  dozen  of  hemp  which 
Nicky  Reelstick  ran  away  with.  Are 
you  making  and  basking  as  many  nets 
this  season  as  you  did  the  last  ?  I  hope 
you  don't  much  feel  the  want  of  my  pre- 
sence in  this  matter.  I  expect  to  hear 
from  you  soon,  with  all  your  other  news, 
and  give  me  particularly  the  address  of 
Stuart,  that  I  may  write  to  him  :  the  lazy 
fellow  has  never  yet  written  me  a  letter. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  my  mother. 
"  I  remain,  dear  Father, 

"  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"  James  Kiniven." 

To  .Mr.  John  Kinivei],  Merchant,  Homeston. 

This  epistle  highly  pleased  its  author, 
and  he  anticipated,  with  delight,  the 
pleasure  that  it  must  afford  his  parents. 
Having  sealed  it  and  addressed  it  to  his 
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father,  he  threw  it  into  the  post-office, 
and  returned  home  more  contented  and 
happy  than  he  had  perhaps  been  since 
he  came  to  Edinburgh.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  he  abstained  from  read- 
ing his  favourite  moral  fictions,  and  had 
recourse,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  old 
Scotch  song-book,  from  which  he  com- 
mitted to  memory  two  or  three  favourite 
songs. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  letter- 
carrier  brought  him  a  letter,  which  he 
discovered  was  from  his  brother.  We 
will,  therefore,  pause  for  a  little,  till  the 
letter  is  perused,  that  we  may  see  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  letter  which  James  received  from 
his  brother  was  of  the  following  tenor : 
'^  My  dear  James, — I  intended  to 
have  written  to  you  before  now,  but  my 
engagements  occupy  so  much  of  my 
time,  that  everything  else  is  almost 
driven  out  of  my  head  ;  but,  believe  that 
my  anxiety  for  your  welfare  has  not,  on 
that  account,  been  in  the  least  dimi- 
nished. 

^'I  arrived  here  only  yesterday,  from 
Glasgow,  along  with  Colin  Dowell.  I 
am  still  in  Mr.  Gordon's  family.  The 
boys  are  far  advanced,  but  he  will  not 
allow  me  to  leave  them  for  some  time : 
he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  them  under 
my  guidance,  at  college  as  well  as  at 
home.  I  have  only  a  few  weeks  to  re- 
main here,  as  I  am  expected  at  Dingle- 
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field  Hall  by  the  end  of  the  month.  I  have 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  my  time,  since  I 
came,  at  PurlyknoU.  Mrs.  Dowell  is  almost 
as  fond  of  me  as  she  is  of  her  own  son. 
Next  season  will  terminate  our  classical 
career,  and  prepare  us,  Deo  volente,  for  en- 
tering the  Divinity  Hall  the  season  follow- 
ing, and  our  studies  there,  though  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  will  be  less  arduous  than  our 
present  ones. 

"  Your  father  complains  much  that  you 
do  not  write  to  him.  Both  my  father  and 
mother  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  I 
hope  you  are  in  good  health,  and  doing 
well.  I  see  that  it  makes  our  parents  very 
happy  to  know  that  their  children  are  con- 
ducting themselves  properly,  and  that,  by 
their  own  industry,  they  are  able  to  support 
themselves.  Let  it,  henceforward,  my  dear 
brother,  be  our  chief  study  and  boast,  to 
make  our  parents,  in  their  declining  years, 
as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  Know- 
ing that  this  will  be  the  mean  of  prolonging 
their  existence  in  the  world,  and  making  us 
happy  in  having  parents  who,  by  their  wise 
counsel  and  pious  example,  will  prevent  our 

VOL.  IL  G 
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wandering  footsteps  from  going  astray, 
''  I  hope  that  you  and  I  will,  for  the  fu- 
ture, maintain  a  regular  correspondence; 
assuring  you  that,  if  it  fails,  it  shall  not  be  on 
my  part.  Your  father  and  mother  desire 
to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you,  hoping 
that  you  will,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  write 
both  them  and  me  a  long  letter.  I  ever  am, 
"  My  dear  Brother, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Stuart  Kiniven." 
James  read  this  letter  with  much  plea- 
sure. He  had  thought  that  Stuart  was 
careless  about  him,  from  the  indifference  he 
had  manifested  towards  him  in  his  youth. 
But  this  indifference  proceeded  solely  from 
the  love  which  he  entertained  for  books, 
which  indeed  engrossed  all  his  attention ; 
but  now  that  Stuart's  letter  breathed  such 
warm  and  affectionate  sentiments,  James's 
love  and  regard  for  his  brother  kindled  in 
his  breast  with  reciprocal  feelings  of  attach- 
ment. On  the  following  day  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  breathing  sentiments 
of  fraternal  affection.  As  this  letter,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  and  ad- 
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ditions,  was  a  transcript  of  the  one  he  had 
sent  to  his  father,  we  shall  omit  inserting 
it. 

To  the  additional  happiness  of  our  hero, 
the  following  week  brought  him  a  letter 
from  his  father.  We  will  not  deny  the 
reader  the  pleasure  of  perusing  this  epistle. 
The  following  is,  therefore,  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  letter,  with  all  the  beauties  of 
its  orthographical  and  grammatical  inaccu- 
racies. 

"  My  dear  James, — It  was  with  a  great 
deal   of  pleasure   that  we  received   your 
letter,  and  we  think  that  the  reason  you 
assign  for  not  writin'  us  sooner,  was  a  pro- 
per one.     It  gave  us  all  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  are  secured  in  a  permanent 
situation,  and  that  you  are  behavin'  your- 
self so  well.     I  beg  of  you,  particularly,  to 
have  the  fear  of  the  Almighty  continually 
before  your  eyes,  for  they  alone  will  pro- 
sper who  ha'e  Him  for  their  counsellor  and 
director,  and  if  once  you  neglect  this  duty. 
He  will  neglect  you  and  leave  you  to  your- 
self; and  oh,  what  a  fearful  thing  is  it, 
when  one  is  forsaken  of  the  Almighty! 

g2 
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Sinful  man,  prone  to  evil  and  left  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will,  and  in  a  place, 
too,  where  he  is  beset  with  so  many  tempt- 
ations, must  undoubtedly  perish.  There- 
fore, James,  watch  and  pray  continually, 
lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. — Ye  know- 
that  the  flesh  is  weak,  though  the  spirit 
may  be  willing.  Attending  to  these  in- 
structions, you  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  this^ 
life,  that  the  world  cannot  bestow  nor  take 
away ;  you  will  feel  serenity  in  the  hour  of 
dissolution,  and  you  will  be  happy  through- 
out the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  But, 
though  these  duties  must  claim  your  pri-^ 
mary  attention,  you  are  not  to  lose  sight 
of  your  worldly  concerns.  No,  no,  you 
must  not  forget  that.  He  that  neglects 
his  house,  as  the  apostle  says,  is  worse  than 
an  infidel.  Let  religion  be  your  main  and 
constant  object,  and  you  will  pursue  your, 
worldly  matters  with  more  alacrity;  for  the 
blessing  of  God,  when  you  put  your  trust 
in  Him,  will  be  on  your  endeavours.  j\ 

''  Your  frien',  Richard  Valeburn,  is  a 
good  young  man,  and  he  tak's  it  well'o* 
kind,  for  his  father  is  as  worthy  a  man  ks 
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is  in  Homeston.  Keep  friendship  vvae 
Richard.  He'll  keep  you  right,  if  ye  stand 
in  need  o'  his  assistance ;  for  he  appeared 
to  me,  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  an 
auld  farrant  chiel'.  I  wadna  ha'e  you  to 
keep  much  company  with  that  other  chiel', 
Maclachlan.  I  am  told  that  he's  not  doing 
so  well  as  he  ought  to  do.  I  suspect  he 's 
just  a  feather  out  of  the  same  bird.  His 
father  was  nae  great  things,  and  his  mo- 
ther is  but  a  vain,  ignorant  woman. 

''  You  are  quite  right,  to  keep  as  little 
company  as  you  can,  and  give  few  treats ; 
for  this  consumes  money  unnecessarily.  I 
would  recommend  to  you,  to  live  economi- 
cally, but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  pinch 
yourself,  and  tak'  special  good  care  of  your 
money  ;  for  siller  is  not  easily  got,  and  one 
is  not  respected,  in  this  world,  without  a 
little  money.  I  would  recommend  to  you, 
to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  take  a 
walk  in  the  fields,  before  breakfast,  and 
this  will  benefit  your  health. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  for  young  peo- 
ple to  get  knowledge ;  but  take  care  that 
the  books  ye  read  are  good  books. 
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"  Your  mother  has  sent  you,  by  the 
bearer  o'  this  letter,  some  new  shirts.  She 
wishes  you  to  put  on  two  clean  ones  in  the 
week  ;  and  indeed  I  think  she 's  right ;  for 
a  gentleman  likes  to  see  his  clerk  trig  and 
neat  and  genteel ;  so  that  it  will  certainly 
be  your  own  interest,  to  keep  yourself 
always  clean  and  decent.  (Here  Mr. 
Kiniven  entered  into  a  short  detail  of  his 
business,  which  we  deem  unnecessary  to  lay 
before  the  reader).  Stuart  left  us  yester- 
day morning  for  Dinglefield  Hall.  I  '11  be 
much  mistaken  if  that  boy  will  not  yet  be 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  Almighty,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  church.  I  could  not  wish 
him  to  be  better  than  he  is  at  present.  It 
grieved  me  a  little,  when  he  was  here,  to 
see  that  he  was  in  ill  health.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  hurts  himself  with  too  much  study 
and  confinement.  I  was  glad,  however,  to 
see  that  the  exercise  he  got  here  revived 
his  health  and  spirits  considerably,  and  I 
hope  that  he  '11  soon  get  both  healthy  and 
strong. 

''  Now,  James,  be  sure  and  write  me  by 
every  private  opportunity,  and  if  that  sei- 
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dom  occurs,  write  me  by  post;  for  I'll 
never  grudge  the  postage  of  a  letter  from 
you,  when  I  ken  that  ye 're  doing  well.  I 
hope  again'  next  summer,  that  Mr.  Mandate 
will  allow  you  a  few  weeks  to  come  home 
and  see  us. 

"  Your  mother,  puir  body,  keeps  up  her 
spirits  extraordinary  well,  and  is  much 
pleased  to  see  that  her  family  is  doing  so 
well.  Oh!  I  really  perfectly  agree  with 
Solomon,  that  a  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
parent. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present ; 
but,  thanks  to  God,  we  are  all  well,  and, 
hoping  this  will  find  you  in  the  same,  I 
remain, 

''  My  dear  Son, 

"  Your  affectionate  Father, 

"  John  Kiniven." 

"  P.  S.  You  will  find,  rolled  up  in  the 
bundle  with  the  shirts,  two  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent Highland  whisky,  which  you  may 
keep,  for  a  cordial,  to  yourself,  and  for 
giving  a  glass  to  any  decent  person  who 
happens  to  come  in  the  way.  Fouk  can 
live  well  enough  without  whisky,  and  I 
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ken  that  you're  no'  a  drinker  of  spirits. 
Besides,  we  got  one  o'  our  packets  seized 
lately,  by  passengers  carrying  smuggled 
whisky.  For  these  reasons  I  was  against 
any  being  sent  out ;  but  your  mother  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  sent,  as  the  Ho- 
meston  whisky  is  reckoned  a  great  treat, 
and  so  you  have  it.  Be  careful  of  it,  and 
it  will  serve  you  a  long  time.     J.  K." 

Our  hero  was  transported  with  joy  when 
he  perused  these  letters.  They  were  the  first 
he  had  ever  received  from  his  friends.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  now  the  dependant 
boy,  who  used  to  crouch  under  his  father's 
frown.  He  felt  that  he  was  now  upon  an 
elevated  scale;  that  his  parents  were  in- 
terested in  his  welfare ;  that  he  was  fit  to 
hold  correspondence  with  them ;  and  that, 
in  short,  he  was  now  a  gentleman.  The 
strain  of  the  letters  highly  pleased  him. 
He  saw,  from  his  brother's  letter,  that  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well ;  from  his 
father's,  that  his  parents  were  living  com- 
fortably at  home,  and  were  much  gratified 
with  the  success  of  their  son.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  period  of  our  hero's 
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life.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  met 
with  Richard  Valeburn  and  invited  him  to 
dinner,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  treat  him  with  something  he  had 
got  from  Homeston.  Richard,  who  was 
peculiarly  attached  to  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  always  desirous  of  hearing  the 
most  recent  news  from  it,  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 

Our  hero  determined  to  give  his  friend 
a  genteel  dinner,  and  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity, while  out  on  business,  to  step  up 
^o  his  landlady  and  give  her  the  necessary 
directions  for  making  a  good  one. 

''  Yell  be  gaun  tae  ha'e  company,  the 
day,"  said  the  worthy  landlady.  *'  It's  a 
pity,  Mr.  Kiniven,  but  ye  tauld  me  o'  that 
last  night,  for  ye  may  depend  on't,  that  a' 
the  guid  bits  are  awa  frae  the  market  by 
this  time." 

James  informed  her  that  it  was  only 
his  friend,  Mr.  Valeburn  who  was  to  dine 
with  him;  upon  which  Mrs.  Furnish  re- 
plied, "  that  she  needna  be  sae  nice  about 
the  dinner,  as  he  was  na  ill  tae  put  aff." 
But  our  hero,  however,  insisted  on  a  good 
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dinner  being  prepared,  which  Mrs.  Fur- 
nish agreed  to  do ;  and  he  then  repaired  to 
his  place  of  business. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  friends  met. 
"  Here,  Richard,"  said  James,  "  are  both 
letters ;  and  you  have  my  permission  to 
peruse  them." 

Richard  thanked  him,  and  hoped  that 
the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him  would 
not  be  misplaced. 

James  assured  him  that,  had  there  been 
secrets  in  them,  which  there  werenot;  he 
would  never  hesitate  to  divulge  them  to 
him. 

"  Now,  Richard,"  said  James,  after  the 
letters  had  been  perused,  "  I  think  we 
shall  first  discuss  the  merits  of  the  dinner, 
before  we  enter  on  the  merits  of  these 
epistles ;  or  we  may,  perhaps,  do  both  at 
the  same  time." 

"  I  like,"  said  Richard,  "  to  see  you  in 
good  humour.  I  suppose  these  letters 
are  the  cause,  and  so  indeed  they  may. 
Your  worthy  father  and  mother  are  hap- 
py, and  so  are  you  ;  and  you  have  a  bro- 
ther, who  will  yet  be  an  honour  to  you 
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all ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  have  none,  except  a 
good  father,  who  has  been  bereaved  of  his 
family,  and  must  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  comfortless  solitude." 

"  But  you  have  a  sister,  Richard,"  said 
James  delicately. 

"  I  had  a  sister,"  said  Richard  feelingly, 
*'  but  I  have  no  sister  now." 

''  But  Providence  may  yet  restore  her 
to  you." 

"  Never,  in  this  world,  James.  I  feel 
both  pleasure  and  pain  when  I  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  my  dear  sister.  But  if  you 
please,  James,  we  will  drop  that  subject; 
and,  for  certain  reasons,  I  would  take  it 
as  a  particular  favour,  that  you  would 
abstain  from  touching  on  that  melancholy 
subject  in  future." 

James  silently  promised,  and  perceiving 
that  he  had  caused  unexpected  pain  to  his 
friend,  he  endeavoured  to  waive  the  sub- 
ject in  as  lively  a  manner  as  possible. — 
"  Do  you  observe,  Richard,  how  ill  spelt 
my  father's  letter  is,  and  how  vulgarly 
written  ?" 

*'  But  the    sentiments,"    said  Richard, 
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"  are  good,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.-w 
There  are  no  doubt  many  persons  who 
can  clothe  their  ideas  in  a  better  style  of 
language,  but  who,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
surpass  your  father  in  writing  good 
sense." 

"  But  is  it  not  remarkable,  Richard, 
that  when  my  father  is  engaged  in  any 
religious  subjects,  either  in  prayer  or  in 
common  conversation,  he  expresses  his 
sentiments  with  more  fluency  and  accuracy 
than  he  does  about  temporal  concerns  ? 
Even  in  that  letter,  you  will  observe  that, 
where  he  speaks  of  religious  duties,  it  is 
better  spelt  and  more  correctly  written 
than  in  those  parts  where  he  talks  of  do- 
mestic affairs." 

"  That  just  confirms  my  opinion  of  your 
father's  real  worth.  With  him  the  duties 
of  religion  predominate  over  secular  con- 
cerns ;  for  he  is  convinced  that  his  interest 
in  the  former  is  infinitely  greater  than  in 
that  of  the  latter.  Religion  has  long  been 
your  father's  favourite  and  chief  study. — 
To  maintain  a  life  of  sobriety  and  integri- 
ty has  been  his  great  aim,  amid   all   the 
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troubles  and  adversities  to  which  he  has 
been  exposed  in  the  world.  The  innumer- 
able prayers  and  discourses  he  has  heard 
and  engaged  in,  and  the  many  religious 
books  he  has  read  have  made  him  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  truths,  and 
and  with  the  language  in  which  they  are 
conveyed.  Hence  it  is  that  your  father 
both  writes  and  speaks  correctly  on  sub- 
jects of  religion." 

"I  dare  say  you  have  judged  rightly, 
Richard.  Your  father  and  mine  are  certainly 
two  good  men.  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  Stuart, — grave,  quiet  Stuart,  the  crony 
of  that  crabstick  Colin  Dowell,  who  con- 
ceived himself  in  school  too  much  our  su- 
perior to  honour  us  with  his  precious  com- 
pany ?  You  remember  when  we  used  to  be 
amusing  ourselves,  what  an  envious  grin 
he  put  on  his  countenance,  as  he  passed ; 
Mr.  Black,  however,  soon  cleared  up  his 
eyes  for  him.  Do  you  know  that,  though 
I  commended  his  spirit  in  taking  the  part 
of  poor  Germour,  yet  I  could  not  but  re- 
joice to  see  his  pride  humbled  by  the  chas- 
tisement he   received   from   the   master? 
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How  provoked  he  was,  and  with  what  an- 
ger he  bit  his  lips !" 

"  O,  James,"  said  Richard,  interrupting 
him,  "  do  not  talk  so ;  you  really  mistake 
the  character  of  Colin  Dowell,and  even  that 
of  your  own  brother.  Colin  Dowell  is  not 
possessed  of  that  pride  which  you  ascribe 
to  him ;  poor  Colin,  like  myself,  has  expe- 
rienced misfortunes,  and  I  dare  say  they 
have  made  a  more  serious  impression  on  his 
mind  than  they  have  done  on  mine.  Besides, 
he  has  been  naturally  of  a  sullen,  misanthro- 
pic cast.  Dr.  Dowell,  I  have  heard  my 
father  say,  was  an  extraordinary  reserved 
man.  He  was  quite  a  recluse;  he  never 
associated  with  any  company  ;  spoke  only 
to  those  who  were  immediately  connected 
with  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  even,  to 
them,  he  was  as  concise,  both  in  point  of 
time  and  words,  as  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  addressed  him  would  ad- 
mit. Hence  Colin's  demure  disposition  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  inherits  it  not 
only  from  nature,  but  it  has  also  increased 
by  family  distress.  I  have .  often  heard  it 
remarked,  how  a  boy  of  Colin's  temper,  be- 
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came  so  much  attached  to  your  brother. 
But  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  Colin's 
peculiar  habits  naturally  led  him  to  the 
exercise  of  frequent  reflection,  and  ob- 
serving that  your  Stuart  was  the  only  one 
at  school  whose  disposition  resembled  his 
own,  in  two  respects  ;  first,  in  the  diligence 
and  attention  he  manifested  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  his  education ;  and  secondly,  from 
his  abstaining  to  participate  in  the  sports 
of  his  schoolfellows." 

"To  cut  short  your  long  dissertation," 
interrupted  James,  "I  suppose  it  was 
owing  to  both  families  being  acquainted, 
for  my  father  often  told  me,  that  he  was  a 
constant  hearer  of  Dr.  Dowell,  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards;  but  I  think,"  continued 
James,  "the  fellows  deserved  the  appel- 
lation that  I  bestowed  on  them,  of  being 
proud,  for  you  know  they  never  deigned 
to  speak  to  us  while  in  school. 

•'  That  was,"  replied  Richard,  "  because 
we  were  unworthy  of  their  notice ;  and 
justly  so.  I  should  like  much  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  both  Colin  and  Stuart. 
By  the  bye,  I  think  Stuart  will  have  a  fair 
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chance  of  getting  a  church,  when  he  is 
ready ;  for  Mr.  Gordon,  I  understand,  has 
great  influence  with  the  patron  of  our 
county." 

''  I  fear  these  are  hopes  too  good  to  be 
realised,  Richard.  But  now,  Richard,  as 
we  have  finished  our  dinner,  I  intend  to 
give  you  the  promised  treat.  You  see  I 
have  got  some  Homeston  whisky." 

"  Now  James,"  said  Richard,  "you  know 
that  I  seldom  drink  spirits,  and  I  don't 
care  though  I  never  should,  for  I  can  live 
as  comfortably  without  these  luxuries  as 
with  them ;  and,  indeed,  to  judge  of  the 
effects  which  they  produce  on  others,  I 
think  that  young  people  especially  ought 
to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they  indulge 
themselves  in  a  habit  of  drinking.  Though 
there  are  only  two  young  fellows  in  our 
office,  one  of  them  just  a  little  older  than 
myself,  I  have  resisted  repeatedly  their  in- 
vitations to  dinner,  for  this  reason,  that  I 
should  be  required  to  drink  with  them, 
and  if  I  did  not  do  so,  it  would  look  awk- 
ward. Though  I  believe  they  are  tolerably 
abstemious,  and  to  return  the  compliment. 
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I  must  necessarily  invite  them  to  my  own 
house,  and  treat  them  with  all  these  luxu- 
ries and  superfluities.  Some  people  ima- 
gine that  it  is  a  powerful  mean  of  making 
themselves  esteemed  by  giving  treats, 
especially  to  young  thoughtless  fellows. 
Now  I  think  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  For  instance,  were  you  or  I  to 
resolve  to  establish  a  permanent  friendship 
with  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 
with  whom,  in  the  course  of  business,  we 
may  be  obliged  to  associate,  by  giving 
them  treats  ;  in  the  first  place,  our  income 
would  hinder  us  from  affording  that  ac- 
commodation, and  exhibiting  that  elegant 
and  luxurious  hospitality  which  our  pro- 
posed guests  are  accustomed  to  receive 
from  their  equals  and  acquaintances.  Now 
these  fellows,  in  the  very  entertainment 
that  we  give  them,  see  our  inferiority ; 
our  actual  state  of  existence,  and  what  in 
short  our  condition  really  is  ;  mightily  in- 
ferior to  theirs.  Knowing  those  things, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  they 
become  careless  of  us,  that  they  acquire 
a  petulant  familiarity  with  us,  that  can 
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hardly  be  repressed ;  and,  in  a  word,  mani- 
fest less  respect  for  us  than  they  had  pre- 
viously shown.  This  is  the  manner  we 
are  compensated  for  our  expense ;  this 
is  the  way  we  are  rewarded  for  our  folly. 
Whereas,  had  we  been  less  forward  in 
showing  our  ability  to  give  treats;  had 
w^e  merely  spoken  to  these  unsteady  fel- 
lows, who  are,  in  point  of  wealth  and  power, 
our  acknowledged  superiors,  in  an  inde- 
pendent tone,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
concise  and  polite  manner,  our  friendship, 
if  friendship  could  ever  be  made  with  them, 
would  be  more  stable,  and  they  themselves 
w^ould  respect  us  more.  At  all  events,  if 
we  should  feel  a  diminution  of  their  friend- 
ship, our  disappointment  in  this  case  would 
be  less  poignant  and  unexpected  than  in 
the  other.  My  fellow  clerks  cannot  attri- 
bute my  standing  aloof  from  them  to  pride, 
for  I  address  them,  as  I  always  do  my 
superiors,  with  modesty  and  deference, 
guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  any 
cringing  servility.  But  James,  as  I  am 
very  partial  to  my  native  country,  I  ought 
to  be  partial  to  its  produce,  and,  as  I  know 
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that  you  are  no  great  drinker  more  than 
myself,  I'll  not  object  to  taking  one  glass 
of  Homeston  whisky  with  you." 

''  You  may  safely  avouch,"  said  James, 
"  that  I  am  no  drinker.  I  never  was  but 
once  drunk  in  my  lifetime ;  and  that  was 
at  Mary  Blushwink's  wedding,  the  farmer's 
daughter,  at  Kerrafinar.  You  were  there 
yourself,  Richard,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
you  were  just  as  tipsy  as  I  was.  A  country 
wedding  really  affords  excellent  diversion  ; 
I  should  not  care  how  soon  I  was  at  an- 
other." 

Mrs.  Furnish  having  supplied  her  guests 
with  materials  for  punch,  the  two  friends 
were  fairly  seated  by  a  comfortable  fire, 
indulging  themselves  in  their  moderate  li- 
bations. As  both  friends  dwelt  with  pe- 
culiar delight  on  any  theme  that  bore  a 
reference  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  the 
subject  which  James  had  started,  concern- 
ing the  wedding,  recalled  them  back  to 
their  boyish  days ;  and  the  subject  was 
followed  up,  with  all  its  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances, by  lengthened  observations. 
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which,  for  various  reasons,  we  are  sorry 
cannot  be  published. 

The  subject  having  been  at  last  ex- 
hausted, *'  now,  Richard,"  said  James,  "  I 
do  not  intend  to  return  to  the  office  this 
evening.  I  told  Mr.  Mandate  that  I  was 
to  be  particularly  engaged,  so  that  he  is 
perfectly  aware  of  my  absence.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  of  going  to  yours 
either,  especially  as  we  are  enjoying  our- 
selves much  better  here  than  we  can  do 
in  the  office." 

"  It  is  not  often  that  I  absent  myself 
from  the  office  in  an  afternoon,  but  as  you 
have  made  such  a  sacrifice  on  my  account, 
it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  me  to  remain 
with  you,  though  I  fear  that  it  may  be  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
my  employers." 

"  Now,  Richard,"  said  James,  filling  his 
glass,  ^'  if  you  please,  we  shall  drink  to  the 
health  of  all  our  absent  friends." 

"  I  shall  do  that  with  very  great  plea- 
sure," w  as  the  response  of  his  friend. 

This  being  over,  both  seemed  at  a  loss 
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for  the  next  subject  of  conversation.  After 
a  minute's  pause,  Richard  broke  silence. 
**  James,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  I  should 
wish  to  know  how  you  are  pleased  with 
your  situation,  and  how  you  like  the  pro- 
fession." 

''  That  is  a  comprehensive  question," 
answered  James  ;  ''  but,  to  speak  candidly, 
Richard,  I  do  think  that  the  profession  of 
the  law  is  very  far  from  being  an  honest 
business.  I  am  aware  that  many  pro- 
fessions are  perverted  by  bad  agents ;  but 
I  think  that  the  profession  of  the  law,  of 
all  others,  affords  more  scope  and  more  op- 
portunities, to  both  good  and  bad,  for  prac- 
tising a  little  more  knavery  than  is  altoge- 
ther necessary.  I  am  certain  that  if  my 
father  knew  all  the  unfair  gains  of  this 
profession,  he  would  much  rather  have  me 
engaged  behind  the  counter  at  his  own 
affairs.  I  cannot,  however,  blame  him  as 
the  cause  of  my  being  a  lawyer ;  for  he 
did,  certainly,  use  every  argument  in  his 
power  to  dissuade  me  from  it.  But,  as  he 
said  himself,  although  he  naturally  expected 
that  I  should  have  taken  his  advice,  yet  he 
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never  wished  to  thwart  young  people  in 
their  inclinations  as  to  the  business  they 
proposed  to  follow,  especially  when  they 
were  to  depend  on  it  for  their  support 
through  life ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that 
shows  the  real  worth  of  my  father,  that,  in- 
stead of  avenging  himself,  by  leaving  me 
to  push  my  own  fortune,  without  assist- 
ance, for   disobeying  him  in  the  line  of 
life  which  he  had,  originally,  planned  out 
for  me,  he  has  invariably  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  promote  my  interests  in 
the  business  I  have  chosen.     You  would 
take  Mr.  Mandate,"  continued  James,  "  to 
be  a  respectable  man,  and  I  believe  he  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  so ;   respectable 
as  he  is,  however,  he  is  not  overly  scrupu- 
lous in  the  justice  of  his  charges.     The 
other  day  I  entered  some  items  in  the  day- 
book.   Mr.  Mandate  happened  to  look  over 
it.     '  Mr.  Kiniven,'  says  he,  '  you  have  not 
charged  a  fee  to  counsel  in  this  case.'     I 
told  him  that  no  fee  had  been  given.  'That,' 
said  he,  '  is  of  no  consequence  ;  counsel  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  fee  :  mark  you  down 
a  fee  of  two  guineas  as  paid  to  him,  and 
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also  the  fee  of  seven  and  sixpence  to  his 
clerk.'  I  said  nothing,  but  did  as  I  was 
desired ;  though  I  could  not  refrain  from 
having  my  ain  thinJes,  like  the  Highland- 
man's  parrot.  But  this  is  not  all :  when 
memorials  are  sent  to  counsel,  I  generally 
write  them  to  Mr.  Mandate's  dictation,  and 
this  draft  is  invariably  sent,  as  the  princi- 
pal and  only  copy,  to  counsel;  now,  we 
charge  both  the  draft  and  clean  copy,  and 
likewise  a  copy  for  our  own  use,  though 
neither  of  these  copies  are  ever  made. 
Again,  when  Mr.  Mandate  is  engaged  in 
attending  meetings,  or  transacting  any  bu- 
siness for  his  clients,  though  he  is  scarcely 
detained  five  minutes,  he  charges  the  con- 
ference as  occupying  a  full  hour,  six  and 
eightpence  ;  and,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
detained  twenty  minutes,  he  makes  a  charge 
as  being  engaged  two  hours,  thirteen  and 
fourpence.  When  a  letter  is  written,  which 
contains  only  three  lines,  a  charge  of  three 
and  fourpence  is  made ;  and,  if  it  should 
extend  to  one  line  on  the  third  page,  and 
often  it  is  written  widely,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  stretched  to  that  lengthy  six  and 
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eightpence  is  the  charge.  What  enormous 
compensations  for  doing  almost  nothing! 
I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  say, 
that  he  wrought  many  years  for  fourteen 
hours  in  the  day,  and  only  received,  for 
this  hard  labour,  three  shillings  in  the 
week.  But  Mr.  Mandate  does  not  con- 
tent himself  with  doing  those  things  which 
are  ex  facie  necessary;  he  makes  work  out 
of  work.  If  the  opposite  party  with  whom 
we  are  engaged  happens  to  send  us  a  state, 
or  any  paper  that  requires  to  be  produced 
in  our  cause,  two  copies  must  be  made, 
one  for  ourselves,  and  the  other  for  the 
perusal  of  our  client.  I  once  said  to  Mr. 
Mandate,  that  I  conceived  the  copy  sent 
us  was  quite  sufficient  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  required.  O,  said 
he,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  have  some 
copies  made,  in  case  they  should  be  after- 
wards wanted:  you  should  know  our  ad- 
age, Mr.  Kiniven,  midtwn  scribere  multwn 
solvere,  I  think,  Richard,  that,  although 
I  considered  myself  unjustly  wronged,  if  a 
compromise,  or  amicable  arrangement,  or 
extrajudicial  settlement  could  not  be  made, 
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I  would  much  sooner  abandon  my  claim, 
and  sustain  a  loss,  than  engage  in  a  law- 
plea,  which  might  ruin  my  opponent ;  or, 
which  is  not  less  possible,  ruin  myself." 

"  James,"  said  Richard,  ''  I  have  sel- 
dom heard  you  speak  so  judiciously  as  you 
have  done  just  now.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  I  write  is  as  respectable,  if  not  more 
so  than  Mr.  Mandate,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  also  tinged  with  a  little  of  that 
knavery,  or  rather,  to  express  it  more  po- 
litely, that  keenness,  which  you  have  de- 
scribed as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Mandate.  I  cannot,  however,  accuse 
my  employer  directly  of  making  these 
charges,  although  I  am  convinced  that  he 
has  been  the  original  cause  of  them.  Our 
book-keeper  inserts  these  charges  in  the 
day-book,  without  evincing  the  least  scru- 
pulosity of  conscience  about  the  matter, 
and  no  doubt  he  is  perfectly  aware  that 
our  employer  gives  a  tacit  assent  to  them. 
I  also  perfectly  agree  with  you,  on  the  im- 
propriety and  bad  effects  of  lawsuits : 
and  it  is  certainly  an  era  much  to  be 
wished  for,  when  mankind,  whether  in  the 
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right  or  the  wrong,  will  see  the  folly,  the 
infatuation  I  might  call  it,  of  resorting  to 
legal  measures  for  redressing  their   sup- 
posed or  alleged  grievances,  and  relinquish 
altogether  such  pernicious  practices.     But 
the  multiplicity  of  legal  discord  and  con- 
tention which  our  courts  of  law  exhibit, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  more  engrossed  with  the  things  of  time 
than  with  thoughts  of  eternity.     Why  can 
man  not  live,  for  the  short  span  of  life 
allotted  him  here,  peaceably  and  soberly, 
and  do  to  others  as  he  would  wish  others 
to  do  to  him  ?     Why  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  they  not  forget  injury  ?  can  they 
not  forgive  others  their  trespasses,  as  they 
expect  their  Heavenly  Father  will  forgive 
their  trespasses  against  Him?     No,  they 
cannot;    they  must  have  revenge;    they 
must  exact  their  rights,  even  to  the  ut- 
most farthing,  though  their  doing  so  may 
be  the  mean  of  reducing  their  victim,  or 
their  opponent,  and,  perhaps,  their  helpless 
children,  to  misery,  and  ruin,  and  death. 
And,  after  the   avaricious   disposition  of 
these  desperate  litigants  has  been  satiated. 
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what  good  do  they  gain  by  it  ?  They  may 
smile  with  malignant  pleasure  at  the  fa- 
bric they  have  reared  over  their  prostrate 
adversaries,  but  they  can  carry  neither 
wealth  nor  triumph  to  the  grave.  This 
ill-begotten  fortune  is  left  to  their  success- 
ors ;  and,  as  if  carrying  along  with  it  the 
imprecations  of  those  at  whose  expense  it 
was  acquired,  it  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nates, at  last,  in  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  its  subsequent  possessors." 

^'  I  can  give  you  a  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  your  last  observation,"  said  James, 
"  from  a  case  that  has  passed  under  my  own 
experience.  There  is  a  client  of  ours,  a 
Mr.  Deafsiller,  who  is  an  old  man ;  upwards^ 
I  dare  say,  of  eighty  years  of  age,  but  very 
rich.  He  is  proprietor  of  several  tene- 
ments in  town  ;  and  he  has  often  employed 
us  to  write  Dispositions  and  take  Infeft- 
ments.  About  the  time  that  I  went  to 
Mr.  Mandate's  office,  he  desired  us  to  se- 
questrate some  of  his  tenants.  As  Mr.  Man- 
date was  not  an  inferior  court  agent,  v/e 
employed  a  solicitor  before  the  sheriff,  to 
do  the  business.     Mr.  Mandate,  however, 
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desired  me  to  go  along  with  the  messenger^ 
to  see  that  the  poinding  was  properly  ex- 
ecuted. I  did  so:  the  tenants  told  me 
plainly,  and  I  believe  honestly  too,  that, 
from  unavoidable  misfortunes,  they  were 
sorry  they  had  been  unable  to  pay  Mr. 
Deafsiller  his  rent ;  that  they  were  at  pre- 
sent labouring  under  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments and  family  distress ;  but  that  if  they 
were  allowed  time,  and  their  fortune  to 
revive,  they  would  faithfully  discharge  their 
rent.  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Mandate, 
who  told  it  to  Mr.  Deafsiller.  Mr.  Deaf- 
siller was  inexorable.  He  flew  into  a 
passion  against  Mr.  Mandate,  for  even 
listening  to  their  tales,  and  directed  him 
to  proceed  with  the  sale  of  their  furniture, 
with  all  convenient  speed.  The  day  pre- 
vious to  the  sale,  two  of  the  tenants,  who 
had  likely  got  an  inkling  of  the  intention 
of  their  landlord,  made  a  moon-light  flitting; 
and,  in  the  morning,  the  houses  exhibited 
only  their  bare  walls  and  dusty  floors.  The 
furniture  of  the  other  tenant  was  rouped 
and  exposed  to  public  sale,  but  the  proceeds 
scarcely  defrayed  the  expenses ;   and  thus 
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a  destitute  family  were  left  exposed  to  the 
frowns  and  the  miseries  of  a  merciless 
world.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Deafsiller  was  much  disappointed,  and  be- 
wailed most  bitterly  that  an  honest  man 

like  him  should  be  taken  in  by  such  d d 

trash,  as  he  termed  his  unfortunate  tenants. 
Well,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,—  the  other 
day,  the  solicitor  who  was  employed  in  the 
business,  sent  us  the  account  against  Mr. 
Deafsiller  for  these  sequestrations.  As 
Mr.  Mandate  did  not  chuse  to  advance 
money  for  Mr.  Deafsiller,  I  was  dispatched 
to  the  gentleman  to  get  payment  of  the 
account,  and  I  can  assure  you  1  would  not 
have  believed  the  reception  I  met  with 
from  this  gentleman,  had  it  occurred  to 
any  other  than  myself  Mr.  Mandate,  in- 
deed, gave  me  a  hint  of  the  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  Mr.  Deafsiller :  he  told  me  that 
he  was  a  great  miser,  deaf,  and  his  me- 
mory was  very  short;  or,  at  least,  he  conve- 
niently made  it  so,  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Deafsiller's  house,  and  being 
shown  into  his  dining  or  drawing  room,  I 
waited  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  gentle- 
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man  made  his  appearance,  clad  in  a  brown 
night-gown.  His  countenance  was  more 
grotesque  than  placid.  His  large  eyes 
stood  in  their  sockets  like  small  globes. 
His  jawbones,  both  upper  and  nether, 
were  keeping  as  regular  motion  as  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  weaver's  loom,  or  the  ticking 
of  a  timepiece,  and  a  large  bunch  of  keys, 
hung  upon  a  ring,  were  in  his  hands. 
These  I  understand  are  the  keys  of  his 
repositories,  which  must  always  be  about 
his  person.  When  he  is  from  home,  he 
carries  them  in  his  pocket ;  and  when  at 
home  and  dressed  in  his  night-gown,  as  he 
was  on  the  present  occasion,  he  keeps  them 
in  his  hand.  I  am,  moreover,  told,  that 
they  are  kept  beneath  his  pillow  while  he 
is  asleep ;  and,  during  the  time  he  is  em- 
ployed in  wiping  and  washing  his  face, 
when  his  eyes  are  immersed  in  the  water, 
or  concealed  by  the  towel,  they  are  even 
then  the  object  of  his  greatest  concern 
and  his  most  vigilant  attention.  He  has 
them  placed  on  the  desk  before  him,  and 
during  the  momentary  interval  that  occurs, 
between  every  handful  of  water  that  he 
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applies  to  his  face,  his  eyes  are  instantly 
turned  upon  them,  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
have  not  been  removed.     I  have  been  in- 
formed that,  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  a  sleek  cat  happened  to  be 
slumbering,  unobserved,  near  to  the  place 
where  the  keys  had  been  laid.     As  soon  as 
he  commenced  plunging  his  face,  the  noise 
awakened  poor  puss,  and,  in  her  hurry  to 
be  off,  her  feet  got  entangled  among  the 
keys,   which   of   course    fell    down    with 
her  on  the  floor.     The  tinkle  of  the  keys 
drowned  the  noise  of  the  cat's  leap,   at 
least  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Deafsiller.     Mr. 
Deafsiller  could  not  have  been  in  greater 
agony,  than  he  was  at  this  fall,  had  the 
walls  of  his  house  tumbled  about  his  ears. 
He  raved,   stamped,    and   ran   distracted 
through  the  room  with  his  wet  face ;  cer- 
tainly a  woful  and  ludicrous  figure  to  be- 
hold.    His  housekeeper  entered  the  room, 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  when  he 
immediately  caught  her  by  the  throat,  and 
accused  her  with  the  intention  of  abstract- 
ing his  property  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  poor  girl's  protestations  of  innocence, 
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he  actually  dismissed  her  from  his  service. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of 
the  man  I  was  now  to  address.  'Well, 
sir/  said  he,  as  he  came  in,  '  what  do  you 
want  with  me  to-day?'  '  Payment  of  that 
account/  said  1,  handing  him  a  note  of  it. 
'  I  '11  be  ruined  with  paying  accounts/  re- 
plied he,  with  a  woful  countenance.  '  Who 
is  this  Mr.  Mandate  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  the  gentleman  at  all,  young  man : 
who  employed  him  in  this  business  V 
'Yourself,  sir/  I  answered.  He  declared 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  '  That, 
sir/  said  I,  '  is  certainly  most  astonishing ; 
for  you  have,  in  my  own  presence,  spoken 
repeatedly  to  Mr.  Mandate  on  the  subject.' 
'  D — n  me/  says  he,  with  a  solemn  empha- 
sis, '  if  I  recollect  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter.' I  returned,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  this  extraordinary  character,  without 
payment  of  the  account.  When  I  told  Mr. 
Mandate  of  what  had  passed,  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  said  that  he  was  an  old  mi- 
serly sinner.  '  If  the  case  was  vice  versa  ; 
if  I  had  happened  to  be  owing  him,  in- 
stead  of  he   owing  me,    his   recollection 
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would  not  be  so  dormant.  But  the  only 
way  for  you,'  continued  he,  '  is  to  call 
upon  him  every  day,  and  refresh  his  me- 
mory with  the  subject ;  for  he  will  never 
pay  you  until  he  sees  that  it  is  unavoid- 
able.' I  accordingly  paid  him  another 
visit,  but  still  met  with  renewed  protest- 
ations of  his  ignorance  of  the  debt.  How- 
ever, when  I  became  rather  importunate 
for  payment,  I  got  him,  at  last,  to  declare 
that  he  had  some  faint  remembrance  of  the 
business,  and  that  he  would  make  inquiry 
into  it,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  I 
could  not  but  remark  a  circumstance  that 
occurred,  when  I  was  in  the  act  of  depart- 
ing from  the  house  of  this  miserly  wretch. 
He  always  followed  me  to  the  outer  door ; 
perhaps  from  an  apprehension  that  I  might 
conceal  myself  in  some  part  of  his  house. 
On  these  occasions,  I  perceived  a  visible 
alteration  in  his  physiognomy.  His  coun- 
tenance, which  had  exhibited,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  matter  with  him  in  his  own 
room,  every  symptom  of  assumed  or  real 
sincerity,  in  declaring  his  ignorance  of  the 
demand  that  was  made ;  but,  no  sooner  had 
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he  seen  me  out  of  his  doors,  and  proceeding 
down  stairs,  than  I  could  observe  the  rough 
furrows  of  his  countenance  brightened  up 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure.  Whether  this 
proceeded  from  the  unbounded  pleasure  he 
felt  at  my  departure,  or  from  the  success 
of  his  own  ingenious  duplicity  in  putting 
me  so  repeatedly  off  without  payment,  I  do 
not  know ;  but,  when  I  had  got  fairly  out 
of  his  premises,  I  heard  the  creaking  of  a 
huge  bolt,  drawn  behind,  for  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  my 
application.  Seeing  that  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain payment,  in  an  amicable  manner,  were 
unavailing,  Mr.  Mandate  sent  him  a  pretty 
sharp  letter,  requesting  immediate  pay- 
ment, or  he  would  inforce  it  by  legal  mea- 
sures. The  threat  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Mr.  Deafsiller,  on  its  receipt,  posted 
down  to  the  office,  and  paid  the  account ; 
but  with  great  reluctance,  and  swearing 
that  it  had  been  the  first  time  that  he  had 
ever  been  applied  to  for  payment.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  agony  with  which  this 
miser  parted  with  his  gold.  I  believe  that 
he  would  have  sooner  parted  with  his  heart's 
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blood  than  with  the  notes  which  he  so 
sorrowfully  counted  down  on  Mr.  Man- 
date's desk." 

James  very  prudently  refrained  from 
communicating,  even  to  Richard,  anything 
concerning  Mr.  Niplaw.  They  found,  how- 
ever, many  diverting  and  rational  subjects 
to  engage  their  attention  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night ;  and  they  at  last  parted,  mu- 
tually pleased  with  each  other's  company 
and  conversation. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  though  these 
two  youths  had  been  regaling  themselves 
with  intoxicating  liquors,  that  they  had 
done  so  to  excess.  On  the  contrary,  what 
they  partook  was  extremely  moderate ;  and 
we  think  it  proper  to  say,  both  in  justice 
to  our  hero,  as  well  as  to  his  friend,  that 
the  present  occasion  was  the  first  in  which 
they  had  ever  indulged  themselves  in  this 
manner. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Summer  passed  over,  and  James  Kiniven 
still  continued  to  discharge  his  official 
functions,  and  to  hold  occasional  converse, 
as  usual,  with  his  excellent  friend  Richard 
Valeburn.  He  was  also  mindful  of  his 
friends  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  wrote 
and  received  letters  from  both  his  father 
and  brother  very  frequently.  He  was  ad- 
vancing in  a  progressive  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  was  gaining  favour  with 
his  employer.  He  had  formed  no  acquaint- 
ances excepting  those  whom  he  happened 
to  know  in  the  way  of  business,  but  he 
knew  these  no  farther  tlian  either  by  name 
or  by  sight.  Indeed,  our  hero  though  he 
appeared  active,  and  perhaps  rather  for- 
ward in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  or 
those  with  whom  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected, yet  to  strangers,  and  even  to  Mr. 
Mandate,  there  was  a  constitutional  diffi- 
dence   and    timidity   about   him,    which. 
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though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  mana- 
ging his  business  with  manliness  and  ac- 
tivity, did  often  make  him  shrink  back 
from  any  familiar  intercourse  Avith  stran- 
gers. The  pleasure,  indeed,  that  he  felt  in 
the  company  of  Richard  Valeburn  amply 
compensated  him  for  his  loneliness  other- 
wise. About  this  time  he  would  often 
say  to  himself,  I  think  I  am  just  as  hap- 
py as  I  could  desire.  I  live  here  better 
and  more  comfortably  than  I  ever  did  at 
Homeston.  I  am  my  own  master,  land- 
lord of  my  own  room,  can  suit  my  own 
taste  and  comfort  in  every  thing,  and,  in 
short,  can  get  and  do  what  I  please.  Now 
this  is  more  than  I  could  ever  do  at  home. 
There  they  manifested  to  me  no  respect 
whatever,  and  indeed,  some  would  not 
deign  to  speak  to  me  at  all.  But  those 
who  know  me  here,  even  my  own  employer 
speaks  to  me  with  deference  and  civility. 
Here  also  I  go  much  more  genteel  than  I 
did  at  home.  Every  thing  in  short  shows 
me  that  I  am  prospering  in  the  world ; 
I  am  also  conducting  myself  properly.  I 
do  not  do  any  thing  that  is  immoral,  and 
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for  all  that  Richard  Valeburn  and  others 
said  about  the  pernicious  effects  of  novel- 
reading,  and  of  the  temptations  which  I 
should  here  be  exposed  to ;  I  cannot  see 
that  they  have  ever  done  me  any  harm. 
Here  I  am,  and  conscious  of  having  done 
nothing  that  may  be  called  bad,  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  Instead  of  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  polluted  or  led  astray  by 
the  temptations  which  they  say  are  so 
abundant  here,  I  think  I  have  improved 
myself,  both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view.  Continuing  in  this  course  of  life, 
I  cannot  but  prosper,  although  I  don't 
much  like  the  law,  yet  the  profession  is 
honourable,  and  though  often  corrupted, 
as  all  other  professions  are  liable  to  be,  by 
their  designing  and  knavish  executors, 
that  is  nothing  to  me.  I  may  become  a 
respectable  member  of  the  profession ;  I 
may,  in  a  short  time,  succeed  to  a  better 
situation ;  I  may  get  acquainted  with  great 
people,  and  soon  come  to  have  influence 
with  them,  and  who  knows  what  may  be 
done  for  me  through  these  means ;  or,  per- 
haps, what  is  more  likely,  as  I  am  daily 
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becoming  a  greater  favourite  with  Mr. 
Mandate,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  he  may,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
take  me  into  partnership,  or  perhaps,  (but 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  this,  even  though 
I  should  be  the  gainer,)  Mr.  Mandate  may 
die,  and  as  I  am  acquainted  with  many  of 
his  clients,  I  might  succeed  to  his  business. 
But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  I  can 
succeed,  by  conducting  myself  properly. 

These  wandering  thoughts  of  our  hero 
will  show  his  character  and  state  of  mind,  at 
this  time,  better  than  vv^e  could  have  descri- 
bed them.  It  cannot  but  be  observed  that 
he  erred  greatly  in  conceiving  himself  im- 
pregnable to  external  temptations,  and  no 
doubt,  for  the  ten  months  he  had  now 
been  in  Edinburgh,  he  conducted  himself 
with  propriety,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  some  giddiness  of  disposition,  that 
may,  once  or  twice,  have  appeared  in  the 
dialogues  that  took  place  between  him  and 
his  friend,  and  particularly  in  allowing  his 
inclination  to  novel-reading  to  be  indulged, 
in  opposition  to  the  cogent  reasons  which 
had  been  urged  against  it.  But  his  hitherto 
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good  conduct  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  was 
too  short  to  have  eradicated  from  his  re- 
membrance the  warnings  of  a  religious 
father.  His  frequent  conversations  with 
his  virtuous  friend  kept  these  religious 
principles  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  Happy 
indeed  would  he  have  been,  had  he  con- 
tinued in  the  society  of  a  friend,  from 
whom  he  derived  so  many  valuable  lessons. 
Happy  too  in  the  conviction,  that  he  was 
daily  advancing  in  the  esteem  of  his  em- 
ployer, by  diligence  and  attention  to  his 
business.  Happy  in  the  prospect  of  being 
at  some  future  day  in  a  condition  that 
would  enable  him  to  reward  his  parents,  in 
their  old  age,  for  the  many  toils  and  anxie- 
ties they  had  experienced  on  his  account. 
Happy  in  the  possession  of  a  conscience 
that  could  not  reproach  him  by  compunc- 
tious visitations ;  and,  above  all,  happy  in 
the  idea  that  he  had  kept  the  God  of  his 
fathers  continually  before  him.  But  we 
are  wandering  from  the  subject.  We  pro- 
posed to  notice  the  blemishes  of  our  hero. 
These  were  then,  without  ftirther  preface. 
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notions  of  self-perfection  and  occasional 
indications  of  an  unsteady  volatile  dispo- 
sition. The  first  proceeded  from  inexperi- 
ence, from  having  never  been  exposed  to 
many  temptations,  and  thereby  miaware 
how  easily  and  smoothly  he  might  slide 
into  the  path  of  error  and  vice,  and  there- 
fore, the  conduct  he  was  to  pursue  for  the 
future  was  solely  formed  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  therefore  unprepared 
to  anticipate  or  oppose  any  other  means, 
by  which  his  virtue  might  be  overcome, 
than  these  which  had  already  been  present- 
ed to  his  view,  in  the  course  of  limited  ex- 
perience. His  unsteadiness,  which  to  do 
our  hero  justice,  we  must  regard  as  rather 
a  secondary  quality  of  his  nature,  as  it  did 
not  very  frequently  appear  ;  the  cause 
might  be  a  natural  one,  or  necessarily 
akin  to  that  inherent  vivacity  of  temper, 
which  it  is  already  known  he  possessed.  It 
is  certainly  singular,  and  may  appear  to 
some  readers  rather  inconsistent,  that  any 
extraordinary  alteration  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  a  youth,  in  whose 
present  conduct  so  many  good  traits  ap- 
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peared ;  while  others,  in  similar  situations, 
and  perhaps  not  possessed  of  half  his  vir- 
tue, live  to  a  good  old  age,  comfortably  a*id 
respectably.  To  this  we  can  make  no  an- 
swer ;  the  history  of  our  hero  must  speak 
for  itself  From  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  supposed 
perfection  and  stability  of  our  nature,  and 
how  those  boasted  quailties  of  knowledge 
and  perfection,  in  youth,  unaided  and  un- 
derived  from  experience,  are  apt  to  lead 
them  into  scenes  where  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency is  rendered  obscure  by  real  igno- 
rance, or  deemed  trivial  and  surmountable 
by  notions  already  formed  of  self-know- 
ledge and  perfection. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  taken 
little  notice  of  our  acquaintance,  Mr.  vStays 
Maclachlan.  The  reason  of  this  omission 
was,  that  he  had  been,  for  about  six  weeks, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  on  a  visit  to 
Drumdibble,  and  exhibiting  to  the  plain 
folks  of  Homeston,  when  he  occasionally 
made  his  appearance  among  them,  his  fa- 
shionable person  and  his  polished  address. 
Since  the  day  of  our  hero's  first  official 
transactions  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  had 
received  the  good  services  of  Mr.  vStays, 
that  gentleman  had  spoken  rather  more 
kindly  to  our  hero,  when  they  chanced  to 
meet,  than  he  had  been  previously  accus- 
tomed to  do.  But  neither  of  them  had,  as 
yet,  ever  visited  each  other  at  their  houses : 
Mr.  Stays  had  now  returned  from  the  coun- 
try, and  was  the  bearer  of  several  letters 
to  our  hero,  and  so  conciliating  was  he,  on 
this  occasion  that,  instead  of  putting  the 
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letters  into  the  post-office,  he  delivered 
them  personally  at  Mr.  Mandate's  office. 
James  was  ever  grateful  to  those  who  did 
him  a  favour,  and  therefore  kindly  thanked 
Mr.  Stays  for  his  trouble  and  attention. 
"  I  hope/'  said  he,  "  that  you  spent  your 
time  very  agreeably  at  Homeston." 

'^  O,  very  much  so,"  answered  Mr.  Stays ; 
''  what  with  gallanting  ladies  by  day,  and 
shining  in  parties  at  night,  I  had  a  glorious 
time  of  it.  That,"  continued  he,  clapping 
his  hands  joyfully,  "  is  what  will  rub  the 
rust  from  a  young  man.  Demme  if  I  went 
sober  to  bed  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
there." 

Our  hero  was  not  such  a  strict,  or  rather 
such  a  firm,  moralist  as  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stays.  He 
joined  in  the  mirth,  which  the  very  men- 
tion of  his  amusements  had  excited.  But 
checking  himself,  and  assuming  a  serious 
countenance,  he  said,  ''  you  do  not  surely 
think,  Mr.  Stays,  that  true  happiness  con- 
sists in  perpetual  dissipation." 

"  Certainly  more  happiness  than  in  per- 
petual solitude,"  replied  Mr.  Stays.   "  But 
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dem  your  morality,  I  came  here  to  tell  you 
the  news,  not  to  receive  any  of  your  dem'd 
lectures." 

''I  beg  your  pardon  Mr.  Stays,"  said 
James,  ''but  if  my  friend  Richard  Vale- 
burn  was  here,  he  would  be  apt  to  con- 
vince you  that  dissipation  tended  more  to 
debase  and  enervate  the  constitution  than 
to  confer  happiness." 

"  Dem  it,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  with  a  lan- 
guishing yawn,  ''don't  mind  what  Vale- 
burn  says.  He  was  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow 
in  school,  but  he  is  now  turned  methodist. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  that,  for  the  sake 
of  discanting  on  morality,  he  should  become 
a  member  of  some  of  these  whining  sects." 

Mr.  Stays  ended  this  remark  with  a 
hearty  laugh ;  but  our  hero,  though  on  some 
occasions  evidently  too  flexible,  had  yet 
too  much  respect  for  his  friend  to  join  in 
the  laugh  which  Mr.  Stays  had  raised  on 
his  virtue. 

After  some  other  desultory  conversation, 
which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  Mr.  Stays 
left  Mr.  Mandate's  office,  by  giving  an  in- 
vitation to  our  hero  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
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lodgings  on  the  following  clay :  an  invita- 
tion which  James  accepted.  We  have 
said  our  hero  was  flexible.  We  must  say 
that,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  pe- 
culiarly so.  Where  now  was  that  boasted 
self-penetration  and  firmness  ?  How  fruit- 
less were  all  the  warnings  of  a  faithful 
friend !  who  had  so  often  told  him  how 
repeatedly  he  had  refused  similar  invita- 
tions, for  the  best  of  all  good  reasons  ; — 
a  reason  that,  indeed,  more  powerfully  ap- 
plied to  our  hero  than  to  himself ;  viz.,  that 
the  honest  sons  of  the  poor  ought  never  to 
be  the  companions  of  the  profligate  sons  of 
the  rich.  They  never  can  be  beneficially 
attached  to  each  other :  the  sons  of  the 
rich  may  associate  with  their  equals  in 
birth  and  fortune,  without  sustaining  any 
pecuniary  disadvantages,  or  allowing  their 
interests,  or  perhaps  their  respectability, 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  impaired;  but 
not  so  with  the  sons  of  poverty,  who  are 
dependant  on  the  world,  and  their  wants 
only  supplied  by  good  conduct  and  a  fair 
character ;  and  therefore,  when  they  asso- 
ciate with  their  superiors,  and  plunge  with 
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them  into  the  vortex  of  vice,  their  cha- 
racter is  lost,  they  are  ruined  and  undone ! 
Aware  of  all  this,  or  conceiving  himself  to 
be  aware  of  it,  why  did  our  hero  accept 
of  the  present  invitation  ?   Because  he  had 
not,  himself,  the  heart  and  the  firmness  to 
resist  it.      His  notions  of  self-perfection 
made  him  insensible  to  any  evil  that  might 
result  from  complying  with  the  request. 
But  we  fear,  we,  ourselves,  may  justly  be 
termed  as  culpable  as  our  hero,  by  com- 
plying with   our  wandering  propensities, 
in   making  this    moral   digression.      We 
shall,  therefore,  in  a  few  words,  sum  up 
the  whole  in  favour  of  our  hero,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  consistently  extended.    We  hinted 
that  our  hero  had,  sometimes,  a  sort  of 
propensity  to  form  connexions  with  the 
rich ;  and,  indeed,  me  must  own  that  this 
propensity  was  hereditary ;  for  his  father 
often  told  him  r — "  See  ye,  James,  when  ye 
gang  tae  Edinburgh,  tae  get  acquaint  wae 
big   fouks, — fouks   who    are   greater   and 
richer  than  yoursel',  for  they  ha'e  't  in  their 
power  to  be  useful  to  you."     But  honest 
Mr.  Kiniven,  in  this  remark  to  his  son, 
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had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  should 
connect  himself  with  persons  (however 
rich  and  powerful  they  might  he)  who  were 
known  to  be  of  dissolute  habits.  Indeed, 
his  father  had  specially  prohibited  him 
from  associating  with  Maclachlan.  James's 
conduct,  in  this  instance,  was  certainly 
somewhat  inexplicable ;  but  it  serves  to 
show  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
the  impotency  of  human  resolutions.  The 
only  reason  which  is,  in  any  way,  favour- 
able to  our  hero,  for  complying  with  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Stays  is,  that  he  might, 
at  this  time,  feel  some  unaccustomed  lone- 
liness, in  consequence  of  Richard  Vale- 
burn's  absence.  He  had  gone  to  Homeston, 
to  see  his  father;  and,  though  no  more 
than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  his  depart- 
ure, James  was,  confessedly,  fretful  and 
dull.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  the  real 
cause  of  his  embracing  the  invitation  to 
dinner.  But  we  have,  perhaps,  added  an- 
other fault,  in  thus  reprehending  our  hero's 
conduct,  and  anticipating  evil  before  we 
have  seen  whether  or  not  it  is  likely  that 
any  should  happen. 
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At  four  o'clock,  the  following  day,  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Maclachlan's 
lodgings.  Mr.  Stays  received  him  with 
civility  and  kindness.  His  lodgings  were 
commodious  and  elegant ;  and  James  was 
now  secretly  convinced,  and,  indeed,  what 
he  had  all  along  thought,  that  he  was  evi- 
dently inferior  to  his  landlord ;  and  the  idea 
served  not  a  little  to  increase  his  deference 
towards  him. 

Mr.  Stays,  though  frequently  exhibiting 
both  vanity  and  profanity  in  his  conver- 
sation, had  yet  been  too  often  a  member 
of  genteel  companies  to  know  that,  by  ma- 
nifesting such  conduct  in  his  own  house, 
and  especially  where  there  was  only  one 
guest,  and  that  James  Kiniven,  who  had 
not  been  on  familiar  terms  with  him  since 
he  left  school,  and  whose  habits  were,  ap- 
parently, averse  to  any  vain  waggery,  would 
not  be  much  relished.  He,  therefore,  du- 
ring dinner  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  a  very 
excellent  one)  spoke  tolerably  sensible  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  on  his  adventures 
in  the  country.  But  now  and  then  an  in- 
delicate  joke   must  escape  him;    which 

VOL.  II.  I 
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could  not  fail  to  convince  any  judicious? 
person  that  Mr.  Stays  had  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  purity,  and  made  companions 
of  the  sons  of  vice.  This,  however,  passed 
unobserved  by  James  ;  at  least,  it  made  no 
impression  on  his  mind.  Dinner  having 
been  taken  with  order  and  elegance,  Mr. 
Stays  ordered  the  servant,  with  the  same 
regularity  and  presence  of  mind  he  had 
observed  during  dinner,  to  produce  his 
wine-decanter ;  which,  being  done,  he  filled 
both  glasses,  and  very  formally  drank  the 
health  of  his  Majesty.  It  cannot  but  be 
observed  that  the  manner  in  which  ^Mr. 
Stays  conducted  himself  on  this  occasion, 
served  not  a  little  to  prepossess  our  hero 
in  his  favour,  and  attach  him  to  his  inter- 
est. Having  emptied  a  few  glasses  of  this 
potent  liquor,  it  seemed  to  produce  an 
additional  stimulus  in  Mr.  Stays  to  talk  of 
his  amusements. 

"  Do  you  ever  frequent  any  places  of 
amusement  here,  Mr.  Kiniven  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  theatre  ?" 

"  Theatre !"  answered  James.  "  I  have 
never  been  in  a  playhouse." 
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Mr.  Stays  seemed  astonished.  "  You, 
who  have  been  so  long  in  Edinburgh,  and 
never  in  the  theatre !  Demme  if  I  ever 
heard  the  like  of  that !  You  surely  joke, 
Mr.  Kiniven." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  I  assure  you.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  read  a  play  in  my  lifetime. 
My  eyes  are,  indeed,  often  attracted  with 
play-bills,  which  I  see  pasted  on  the  walls, 
as  I  pass  along  the  streets ;  but  I  confess 
I  have  never  as  yet  felt  any  curiosity  to 
see  the  drama." 

''  That,"  replied  Mr.  Stays,  "  is  the  odd- 
est thing  I  ever  knew ;  why,  demme,  I  was 
in  it  for  three  nights  successively,  the  first 
week  I  came  here.  It  is  the  most  rational 
and  instructive  place  of  amusement  that 
was  ever  formed :  a  perfect  school  of  mo- 
rality, man.  My  friends,  Dick  Gollol  and 
Ebby  Snappish,  accompany  me  thither  as 
often  as  we  can  possibly  get  away  from 
business.  O,  demme,  if  it  is  not  a  glorious 
place !"  continued  Mr.  Stays,  with  rapture. 
"  I  am  certain  I  could  not  exist  without 
it ;  for,  while  the  manager  foolishly  keeps 
it  shut  in  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  I  am 

i2 
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almost  dead  with  the  blue  devils.  If  you 
have  no  objection,  I  will  accompany  you 
thither  this  very  evening,  and  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  agreeably  sur- 
prised and  delighted  you  will  be  with  the 
scenes  and  the  performances." 

Notwithstanding    the    captivating    de- 
scription which   Mr.  Stays   gave   of  this 
place  of  amusement,  James  was  not  suffi- 
ciently roused   to  embrace   the   proposal 
with  ardour.     He  knew  that  he  should  act 
contrary  to  his  father's  injunctions  if  he 
frequented  places  of  amusement.     He  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  dramatic  exhibitions,  except  the  general 
belief  that  they  were  shows  or  scenes  of 
diversion  ;  and  besides,  the  notions  of  eco- 
nomy, which  he  had  imbibed  and  practised 
since  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  made  him  feel 
rather  reluctant  to  spend  money  for  such 
an  unnecessary  purpose.  But  then,  thought 
he,  I  have  been  dining  with  Mr.  Stays,  and 
if  I  refuse  to  accompany  him,  he'll  con- 
clude that  I  am  a  drinker,  by  preferring  to 
remain  drinking  with  him  here  to  going 
to  the  theatre  ;  and  if  I  say  that  I  have  an 
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appointment^  or  must  be  away  to  my  office, 
he'll  say  that  I  am  a  shuffling  mean  fellow. 
I  cannot  fairly  be  off.  There  can  be  no 
great  harm,  I  dare  say,  in  going  for  one 
night  to  the  theatre.  It  will  only  cost  me 
a  few  shillings  ;  and,  rather  than  make  any 
words  about  it,  I  had  better  comply. 

While  these  thoughts  were  revolving  in 
his  mind,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Stays  was  about 
to  interrupt  his  silence ;  he  answered,  "  you 
say,  Mr.  Stays,  that  the  theatre  is  a  school 
of  morality ;  it  must  have  proved  very  be- 
neficial to  you." 

"  O,  that  is  a  different  thing,"  replied 
Mr.  Stays ;  "  but  come,  and  you'll  see  what 
it  is." 

''  The  fact  is,"  said  James,  ''  that  I  feel 
no  curiosity  to  see  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  am  quite  indifferent 
about  them.  But  I  dare  say  there  can 
be  no  great  harm  in  going  there  for  one 
night." 

"None;  none,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr 
Stays.     "  You  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
pleasure  you  will  enjoy.     I  am  certain  that 
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you  will  be  so  much  captivated  with  it, 
that  you  will  be  for  returning  again  to- 
morrow evening." 

"  I  am  not  such  a  fool,"  replied  James. 
So  saying,  they  left  the  house,  and  walked, 
arm-in-arm,  to  the  theatre,  and  took  their 
seats  in  the  pit. 

The  impression  which  the  interior  of  the 
house  made  upon  our  hero,  unexpectedly 
surprised  him.  The  elegance  and  clean- 
liness of  the  house,  its  glittering  deco- 
rations, the  splendour  of  the  boxes,  and 
the  gay  frippery  of  the  fashionables  who 
filled  them,  did  not  fail  to  create,  in  our 
hero's  mind,  feelings  of  gratification  and 
delight  which  he  had  been  previously  a 
stranger  to.  The  music  in  the  orchestra 
commenced ;  and,  having  struck  up  some 
lively  national  airs,  which  stole  softly  and 
rapturously  across  our  young  hero's  heart, 
excited  the  most  pleasing  emotions. 

Mr.  Stays  felt  more  pleasure  in  scruti- 
nizing the  fine  faces  in  the  boxes  than 
listening  to  the  music  ;  but  he  did  not  fail 
to  observe  the   marvellous  pleasure  that 
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beamed  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion.— 
*'  I  told  you,  Kiniven,  that  you  would  be 
delighted." 

"  I  confess/'  said  James,  "  that  it  is  a 
grander  place  than  I  had  conceived." 

"  But  you  will  be  yet  more  astonished," 
resumed  his  companion.  "  You  have  seen 
nothing  of  its  grandeur. — The  bell  rings — 
the  curtain  draws  up. — There  is  a  fine 
scene,"  continued  Mr.  Stays:  "you  are  con- 
veyed to  Rome — yonder  is  the  Rialto  : — 
demme,  did  you  ever  behold  such  a  view 
as  that  ?  These  two  who  have  entered, 
and  are  talking,  are  Antonio,  the  merchant 
of  Venice,  and  Bassanio,  his  friend." 

James  gazed  with  attention ;  everything 
he  beheld  excited  new  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. The  highly-painted  visages  of  the 
actors,  w^hich  made  them  appear  lovely 
and  fascinating,  the  novelty  of  their  cos- 
tume, the  splendour  and  embroidery  of 
their  garments,  the  order  and  regularity 
which  they  observed  in  their  various  mo- 
tions, the  grace  and  energy  which  they 
displayed  in  the  delivery  of  their  enter- 
taining speeches,  and  the  magical  dexterity 
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with  which  the  scenes  were  shifted,  gave 
the  whole  representation  an  appearance  of 
reality,  and  struck  his  mind  with  pleasure 
and  amazement.  The  only  reason  we  can 
assign  for  his  unexpected  surprise  and  de- 
light was,  that  he  had  never  before  thought 
on  the  subject  of  theatrical  representations, 
or  had  any  opportunity  of  hearing  of  them. 
But  this  is  not  all :  as  the  piece  went  on, 
he  became  more  captivated  with  its  beau- 
ties. The  entrance  of  the  gay,  volatile 
Portia  did  not  fail  to  captivate  him ;  and 
his  feelings  were  again  differently  roused 
by  another  variety, — the  entrance  of  the 
principal  character  in  the  play,  Shylock. 
The  malice  and  villany  which  lurked  in  his 
bosom,  disguised  by  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  honesty  and  kindness,  filled  our 
hero  with  interest  and  anxiety.  The  buf- 
foonery of  Gobbo  excited  his  mirth.  In 
short,  his  interest  and  attention  continued 
to  be  excited  throughout  the  whole  per- 
formance, until  the  fall  of  the  curtain ;  and 
he  confessed,  to  Mr.  Stays,  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  that  he  never  felt  or  experienced 
more   pleasure,   than  by  witnessing    the 
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representation  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
And,  when  the  whole  was  over,  which  was 
finished  by  a  pantomime,  exhibiting  abund- 
ance of  splendid  scenery,  fairy  temples,  and 
magical  harlequinism,  which  kept  the  house 
in  diversion  and  continued  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, James  declared,  on  the  question  being 
put  to  him  by  Mr.  Stays,  that  he  wondered 
how  he  could  have  abstained  so  long  from 
witnessing  such  scenes,  and  that  he  must 
certainly  go  again. 

During  the  course  of  the  night,  James 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  curiosities  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  theatre,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Such  a  strong  impression 
had  they  made  on  his  mind,  that  all  other 
reflections  were  swallowed  up  in  his  con- 
templations of  the  scenes  he  had  beheld  ; 
and  even  in  the  course  of  business,  on  the 
following  day,  they  did  not  fail  to  haunt 
his  mind  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  at  one  time 
came  to  the  resolution  of  paying  another 
visit  to  the  theatre  that  evening ;  but  the 
resolution  was  frustrated  by  his  presence 
being  particularly  required  in  the  office. 
Next  night,  however,  being  Saturday,  he 

i5 
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went  and  witnessed  the  performance  of  the 
tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  The 
deep,  designing  thoughts  which  Richard 
exhibited  in  his  soliloquies,  his  insatiable 
ambition,  his  dreadful  purposes,  and  bloody 
deeds,  resounded  throughout  the  whole 
house  with  thunders  of  applause  ;  and,  at 
the  manifestation  of  his  daring  spirit,  that 
"this  restless  world  was  nothing  but  hell 
to  him,  till  his  misshapen  trunk's  aspiring 
head  be  fixed  in  a  glorious  diadem,"  and 
his  fiendish  resolution,  when  he  hears  of  a 
rebellion,  that  "  his  eyes  should  ne'er  have 
needful  rest  till  death  had  closed  them  in 
a  glorious  grave,  or  fortune  given  him 
measure  of  revenge,"  met  with  the  same 
cordial  reception.  But  these  were,  compa- 
ratively, trivial  to  the  horrors  of  the  tent- 
scene,  his  despair  at  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
and  his  dying  imprecations,  in  the  last  scene, 
which  called  forth  the  mostboisterous  shouts 
of  acclamation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  notice  the  effect  which  this  extraordi- 
nary performance  made  upon  the  mind  of 
our  hero.  It  made  his  head  to  reel  with 
astonishment  and  delight.     He  resolved  to 
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get  Shakspeare's  plays  out  of  the  library, 
and  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  fine 
speeches,  that  were  delivered  with  such 
effect  and  received  with  such  applause,  in 
Richard  the  Third.  So  eager  and  anxious 
was  he  to  put  this  resolution  into  execution, 
that  on  Monday  morning,  as  early  as  the 
library  opened,  he  made  application  for 
Shakspeare's  plays.  Richard  was  the  first 
that  he  read ;  and  he  read  it  with  avi- 
dity ;  and,  so  much  pleased  was  he  with 
the  manner  in  which  some  particular  pas- 
sages were  recited,  by  the  actor  who  per- 
sonated Richard,  that  he  committed  them 
to  memory  with  eagerness,  and  endeavoured 
to  recite  them  with  the  same  accent  and 
feelings  and  grimace  which  were  exhibited 
by  Richard's  representative. 

Such  were  the  pursuits  in  which  our 
hero  was  now  engaged.  It  would  be  tire- 
some, and,  perhaps,  productive  of  little 
good,  to  mention  the  thoughts  of  our  hero 
on  this  occasion.  Some  readers  may,  per- 
haps, be  apt  to  expect  from  a  person, 
though  possessed  of  a  naturally  lively  dis- 
position, but  who  had  yet  so  often  evinced 
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such  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  so  much 
delicate  sensibility,  that  he  would  be  cau- 
tious how  he  admitted  any  extraordinary 
alteration  to  have  taken  place  in  his  con- 
duct.    But  vice  has  been  justly  denomi- 
nated smooth  and  subtle ;  its  appearance 
specious  and  fair  to  flexible  man,  so  that  its 
votaries  may  have  penetrated  its  recesses, 
ere  they  are  aware  that  they  have  entered 
its  labyrinths,  and  see,  alas,  when  it  is  too 
late,  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  being 
extricated.   Our  hero,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  been  some  time  before  this  engaged 
in  reading  novels,  and  though  he  confessed 
that  his  imagination  was  often  warmed  by 
their  glowing  descriptions,  yet  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  harm  having  resulted  from 
them.     But  these  fictitious  works  are  just 
a  species   of  dramatic   composition,  and 
perhaps,  had  he  not  been  previously  fasci- 
nated with  the  interesting  scenes  which 
they  exhibited,  he  would  have  had  a  less  re- 
lish for  perusing  plays.    Well,  thought  our 
hero,  in  the  course  of  his  going  through 
Shakspeare,  I  have  within  these  few  days 
seen,  I  may  say,  another  world.    The  thea- 
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tre  is  certainly  an  excellent  resort,  in  the 
evening,  for  one  who  is  oppressed  with  bu- 
siness in  the  course  of  the  day.  Though  my 
father  told  me  to  beware  of  being  led  away 
by  amusements,  yet  he  did  not  particularly 
mention  the  theatre.  But  the  theatre, 
though  no  doubt  a  place  of  amusement,  is 
yet  rational  and  instructive,  and  my  father 
would  never  hinder  me  from  frequenting  a 
place  where  instruction  is  derived.  From 
the  elocutional  accuracy  with  which  the 
performers  recite  their  speeches,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  acquire  a  proper  and  ele- 
gant mode  of  expressing  my  own  thoughts. 
But  although  I  have  been  often  in  the 
theatre,  since  Stays  first  introduced  me,  yet 
I  am  not  always  to  be  so.  When  I  have 
seen  some  more  of  these  favourite  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  that  I  am  now  reading,  I 
shall  then  go  to  it  but  seldom,  or  perhaps 
drop  it  altogether ;  that  is,  if  I  should  see 
that  it  is  not  beneficial  to  me.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  Shakspeare's  works 
afforded  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  so  that,  although  I  thought  I  knew 
a  great  deal  before,  yet  I  am  making  ad- 
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vances  in  the  histrionic  art,  and  in  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  so  that  when  I 
go  to  Homeston,  next  season,  they  will  be 
astonished  at  the  improvement  I  have 
made.  Another  circumstance,  which  not 
a  little  pleases  me  is,  that  any  amusements 
I  have  frequented  have  not  in  the  least 
degree  interrupted  my  moral  and  religious 
duties,  or  distracted  my  attention  from 
business ;  though,  by  the  bye,  Mr.  Man- 
date, I  thought,  was  grumbling  a  little  at 
my  absence  the  other  evening,  but  that 
was  on  account  of  not  giving  him  notice 
of  it. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  our  sapient 
hero,  and  perhaps,  had  he  simply  followed 
the  intention  of  visiting  the  theatre  occa- 
sionally, and  reading  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  only,  little  harm  would  have  result- 
ed; but  it  is  truly  observed,  that  vice  is 
enticing  and  alluring,  and  that  one  sin 
frequently  leads  on  to  the  commission  of 
another. 

About  this  time  it  occured  to  our  hero 
that,  as  Mr.  Stays  had  not  yet  been  in  his 
house,  and  as  he  had  been  to  dinner  with 
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him,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  point  of  po- 
liteness, to  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  return 
the  compliment.  This  he  accordingly  did, 
and  Mr.  Stays  agreed  to  come. 

The  conduct  which  this  gentleman  ma- 
nifested, on  this  occasion,  was  much  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  observed  when 
our  hero  was  in  his  house  at  dinner.  At 
that  time  the  dignity  which  Mr.  Stays 
wished  to  maintain,  had  restrained  in  some 
measure  his  thoughtless  levity  and  lascivi- 
ous conversations ;  but  now  that  he  was 
in  another  house,  he  considered  himself 
under  no  restraint  to  manifest  his  usual 
behaviour.  James  presented  him  with  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  though  not  altogether 
so  elegantly  served  up  as  the  one  he  had 
received  from  him.  Instead  of  treating 
him  with  port,  James  produced  the  remain- 
der of  the  Highland  whisky,  which  had 
been  sent  him  from  Homeston,  and  which 
Mr.  Stays  declared  was  an  exceedingly  rare 
treat,  and  indeed  did  ample  justice  to  it. 

While  these  two  gentlemen  were  thus 
employed,  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

"And  it  was  really  an  absolute  fact. 
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Kiniven,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  with  a  pompous 
motion  of  his  head  backwards,  ''  that  you 
never  w^ent  to  the  theatre  till  I  took  you. 
Demme,  the  like  of  that  I  never  heard. 
Why,  what  the  devil,  man,  were  you  made 
of;  how  did  you  amuse  yourself;  how  did 
you  live  ?  I  suspect  you  were  in  tow  with 
some  wench,  eh !  James,  am  I  not  right  ?" 

''  I  have  not,"  said  James,  laughing,  and 
not  altogether  unflushed  from  the  power 
of  the  libations,  "  I  have  not  spoken  to  a 
lady  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  except  one, 
and  that  was  a  lady  of  about  sixty  years 
old,  to  whom  I  was  paying  a  quarter's  an- 
nuity, and  she,  honest  woman,  was  not 
much  apt  to  captivate  me,  for  she  used 
crutches.  But  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that 
I  did  not  speak  to  a  young  lady,  for  I  ac- 
tually did  speak  four  or  five  words  to  a 
young  lady  I  met  coming  from  the  theatre, 
some  two  or  three  nights  ago." 

"Demme,"  said  Mr.  Stays  exultingly, 
"  you  see  that  I  am  right  still.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  are  the  devil  for  the  girls,  if 
you  only  confess  the  truth." 

"You  will  find,"  replied  James,  "the 
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reverse,  if  you  but  hear  me  explain  the 
incident." 

"  O,  certainly,  demme,  by  all  means  fair 
play ;  but  do  you  hear  me,  do  not  conceal 
any  part  of  the  truth  now,  upon  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman  ?" 

'*^You  never,  Mr.  Stays,"  said  James, 
with  a  serious  smile,  "  found  me  telling 
untruths.  The  circumstance  is  this:  when 
I  came  out  of  the  theatre,  as  I  said  before, 
two  or  three  nights  ago,  and  going  along 
the  North  Bridge,  on  my  way  home  to  my 
lodgings,  and  just  as  I  was  turning  the 
corner  of  the  Tron  Church,  a  young  wo- 
man suddenly  presented  herself  before  me. 
It  was  the  first  encounter  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  experienced,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  not 
a  little  astonished :  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  situation  contri- 
buted also  not  a  little  to  stun  a  fellow  of  my 
delicate  sensibilities.  The  words  with  which 
I  was  addressed  were, '  How  do  ye  do.  Sir  ?' 
I  stood  and  I  believe  answered  mechani- 
cally that  I  was  very  well.  By  the  glim- 
mering light  of  an  adjoining  lamp,  I 
had  a  pretty  good  view  of  her  face ;  the 
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features  of  which  I  thought  were  very 
beautiful,  except  the  eyes,  which  were 
%  ery  much  inflamed.  Whether  this  pro- 
ceeded from  insanity  or  artificial  spirits,  I 
knew  not,  but  I  suspect  the  latter  were  the 
cause.  I  am  ignorant  what  made  me  stop 
at  all ;  it  must  be  owing,  I  suppose,  to  my 
being  unaccustomed  to  such  sights;  but 
she,  I  suppose,  attributed  my  halting  to  an 
intention  of  complying  with  her  wishes; 
but  she  was  much  mistaken,  if  she  thought 
so ;  for,  with  shame  I  must  confess,  that  it 
was  owing  more  to  terror  than  to  any  other 
cause,  that  made  me  stand  so  fixed  to  the 
spot.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  she,  *  shall  I  go  with 
you,  or  will  you  go  along  with  me  ?'  and 
approaching  nearer  me  as  she  spoke  these 
words,  with  the  purpose  I  suppose  of  taking 
hold  of  my  arm,  I  started  from  my  trance, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  viper  that  was  about  to 
leap  upon  me.  *No — no,'  said  I,  and  imme- 
diately walked  quickly  over,  till  I  came  to 
the  corner  of  this  street,  when  I  happened  to 
look  behind  me,  who  did  I  observe  but  her 
ladyship,  at  a  very  small  distance  from  me  ? 
She  made  a  nod  to  me.     If  I  was  terrified 
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before,  I  was  doubly  so  now,  aud  actually 
ran  till  I  came  opposite  our  entry,  when, 
again  happening  to  look  behind  me,  who 
was  within  a  yard's  distance  of  me  but  the 
same  lady,  who  had  followed  me  as  speedily 
as  I  had  quickly  fled  from  her?  Well,  sir, 
do  you  know  that,  from  what  cause  or 
other  it  proceeded,  I  was  as  much  con- 
vulsed with  terror  as  if  she  had  been  ac- 
tually going  to  run  off  with  me?  I  did 
not  gaze  on  her  for  a  second ;  I  thought 
she  was  at  my  heels ;  I  sprung  like  light- 
ning up  the  stairs,  and  bounced  into  the 
room,  and  bolted  the  door  after  me.  After 
I  had  lighted  my  candle,  do  you  know  that, 
impressed  with  a  belief  that  she  might 
have  stolen  imperceptibly  into  the  room,  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  examine  every  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  particularly  below  the 
bed,  to  satisfy  myself  that  she  was  not 
within  it  ?  In  my  cooler  moments,  how- 
ever, I  was  much  surprised  at  my  own 
weakness  for  being  so  much  terrified — ter- 
rified for  a  woman.  But  that  is  a  true 
history  of  the  encounter,  make  what  use 
of  it  you  may. 
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"  What  a  dem'd  cowardly  fool  you  were," 
said  Mr.  Stays,  laughing.  "  Why,  what 
the  devil  are  you  made  of?  Terrified! — 
run  away  for  a  woman ! — demme,  if  I  ever 
heard  such  a  story!  You  ought  to  have 
embraced  the  dulcinea  with  open  arms. 
But,  I  suppose,  Kiniven,  you  have  never 
been  in  love." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  yet  been 
under  the  influence  of  that  passion,  nor  do 
I  care  how  long  it  remains  dormant,  since 
its  effects,  when  it  is  awake,  are  in  general 
not  very  desirable." 

"  You  have  imbibed  rather  too  rigid 
notions  of  morality,  Kiniven.  But,  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  right,  I  shall  not  flinch 
from  commencing  a  moral  discussion  with 
you.  You  are  aware  that  no  man  is  per- 
fect; nor  is  perfection  required  of  us. 
Our  passions  were  surely  never  planted 
within  us,  to  be  kept  in  continual  restraint  : 
it  w  ere  absurd  to  imagine  so.  So,  demme, 
I  never  stood  on  stepping-stones.  I  have 
always  allowed  my  passions  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  own  inclination,  wherever  they 
were  attracted:   and  do  you  so  too,  and 
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take  my  word,  that  you  will  be  a  better 
man.  Why,  man,  you  just  want  a  little 
more  of  the  devil  in  you,  to  rub  off  the 
country  rust ;  to  eradicate  those  scrupulous 
notions  and  silly  old  wives'  advices,  and 
whining  maxims  of  the  hypocritical  godly, 
with  which  you  are  so  abundantly  possessed. 
Get  your  mind  rid  of  these  dem'd  notions, 
and  you'll  soon  become  as  clever  as  my — 
Demme,  I  don't  mean  to  speak  of  my  own 
abilities,  but  I  mean  to  say,  that  you  will, 
in  a  short  time,  become  a  perfectly  clever 
fellow." 

Had  our  friend,  Richard  Valeburn,  been 
present,  with   what  contempt  would  he 
have  treated  and  overthrown  the  notions 
of  Mr.  Stays  Maclachlan,  regarding  the 
government  of  the  passions !     On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  should  have  considered 
our  hero  justifiable  in  dismissing  from  his 
house  such  a  vicious  pedantic  coxcomb. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  our  hero  did 
not  possess  that  firmness  and  manliness  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.     But  as  we  have  been 
always  disposed  to  view  his  conduct  with 
lenity,  and  bp,  in  every  respect,  as  favour- 
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able  towards  him  as  our  duty,  as  faithful 
reporters  of  his  adventures,  will  permit, 
we  would  say  that  he  had,  perhaps,  two 
reasons  for  treating  him  with  less  indignity 
than  he  might  have  done.  First,  Mr. 
Stays  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  his 
countryman ;  and  secondly,  he  was,  at  pre- 
sent, and  for  the  first  time,  a  guest  in  his 
house.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  the 
remark  to  pass  over  unobserved.  "  Mr. 
Stays,"  said  he,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  sincerity,  "  you  have  spoken  on  these 
subjects,  and  on  my  conduct,  with  more 
freedom  than  I  would  have  allowed  any 
other  person  to  have  done  with  impunity. 
You  surely  don't  imagine  that  I  am  a  child, 
or  a  fool, — that  I  am  incapable  of  judging 
between  right  and  wrong.  If  you  think 
so,  you  are  mistaken.  You  say  that  our 
passions  were  never  planted  within  us  to 
be  kept  in  continual  restraint.  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  such  a  rigid  moralist  as  you 
think  me,  to  be  able  to  answer  you  fully  and 
explicitly ;  but  this  much  I  would  say, — 
that  you  seem  never  to  have  studied  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
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know  what  they  are.  Will  you  say  that, 
because  a  man  is  endowed  with  muscular 
energy,  he  is  to  put  forth  his  powers  in  in- 
juring or  killing  his  neighbour;  and  ex- 
cuse himself  for  doing  so,  by  saying  that 
he  was  not  endowed  with  those  physical 
powers,  that  they  should  be  kept  under 
restraint,  and  only  exercised  within  the 
pale  of  their  prescribed  duty  ?  Such  rea- 
soning would  be  absurd ;  for  we  know  that 
our  corporeal  faculties  are  never  more  hap- 
pily or  beneficially  employed,  than  when 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  those  laws 
which  are  given  us  for  their  regulation : 
and  just  so  with  our  passions ;  for  it  has 
been  ascertained,  from  experience,  that  it 
is  only  when  these  passions  are  under  the 
influence  of  those  rules  which  are  laid  down 
for  their  guidance,  that  it  is  only  then 
that  they  contribute  to  promote  the  real 
happiness  of  man  :  a  sure  proof  that  they 
were  given  us  to  be  kept  in  subserviency 
to  those  prescribed  laws.  The  sensualist, 
following,  of  course,  either  thoughtlessly, 
or  intentionally,  the  bent  of  his  passions, 
will  seduce  virtue,  and  leave  an  unpro- 
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tected  female  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  the 
shame  of  the  world.  But  the  man  who 
acts  according  to  the  precepts  of  morality 
and  religion,  will  spend  the  time  which  the 
other  would  consume  in  sensual  indulgen- 
ces, in  attending  to  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary duties  of  life,  which  will  enable  him 
to  attain,  in  due  time,  the  object  of  his  de- 
sire, in  a  wise  and  honourable  manner ;  and 
in  this  way  does  he  promote  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  make  himself  a  useful  and 
respectable  member  of  society.  So,  if  I  do 
not  get  the  rust,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  rubbed  off  me,  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  following  your  advice,  I  shall  be 
quite  content  that  it  remains  untouched. 
I  fear  I  have,  already,  yielded  too  far  to 
your  machinations,  in  frequenting  the  the- 
atre ;  but  I  trust  I  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  allow  it  to  injure  me  materially." 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Stays,  during  the 
delivery  of  these  very  sensible  remarks, 
which  certainly  did  the  highest  honour  to 
our  hero,  would  appear,  to  an  observer^ 
to  be  very  ludicrous.  Not  that  he  was 
awakened  to  a  conviction  of  his  errors. 
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He  was  too  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  too  much  attached 
to  his  own  indulgences,  to  suffer  his  heart 
to  be  turned,  or  his  opinions  removed.  The 
utmost  indifference  and  impatience  were 
manifested  at  its  delivery :  at  one  time, 
putting  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  at  others, 
stretching  his  arms  and  yawning  very 
drily ;  and  when  ended,  he  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  Mr.  Stays  was  a  fellow  not 
very  apt  to  take  offence  at  anything  that 
was  said  to  him;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  from 
exhibiting  his  good  nature,  that  James 
manifested  a  little  of  his  flexibility  on  this 
occasion,  in  not  checking  the  ill-timed  mirth 
of  Mr.  Stays.  Indeed,  James's  resentment 
was  never  durable,  for  it  was  no  sooner  felt 
than  forgotten. 

''  Why,  demme,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  still 
laughing,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
such  a  speaker.  I  am  a  member  of  a  so- 
ciety, composed  of  seven  young  fellows 
like  myself.  We  must  have  you  amongst 
us.  We  meet  every  Saturday  night,  at 
each  other's  lodgings,  alternately,  and  the 
member  at  whose  house  the  meeting  is 
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held  is  president  for  the  night.  Now,  it 
happens  to  meet  at  mine  on  Saturday,  and 
as  I  am  president  and  also  stated  secretary 
thereof,  I  shall  introduce  you,  if  you  have 
no  objections,  to  the  members  of  the  Cice- 
ronian Society,  for  that  is  its  name :  you 
will  hear  many  fine  speeches,  I  assure  you. 
The  president  is  required  to  give  them  a 
supper,  after  the  labours  are  over,  which 
certainly  affords  a  very  comfortable  refresh- 
ment to  the  body,  after  the  labours  of  the 
mind.  Indeed,  some  one  or  two  of  our 
invidious  members  accuse  some  of  us  of 
attending  more  for  the  sake  of  the  supper 
than  for  discussing  the  question.  But  you 
will  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  most 
slanderous  report,  after  you  have  witnessed 
our  proceedings." 

Our  hero  was  rather  astonished  at  this 
information,  for  he  conceived  that  such  an 
occupation  was  quite  incompatible  with 
Mr.  Stays's  habits.  He  appeared,  however, 
much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  being  in- 
troduced, and,  perhaps,  becoming  a  member 
of  a  literary  society,  and,  therefore,  eagerly 
accepted  Mr.  Stays's  invitation. 
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"  And,  well,"  continued  that  gentleman, 
seeing  he  had  reinstated  our  hero  in  his 
former  good  humour,  (which,  indeed,  was 
no  very  difficult  task,)  "  I  see  you  are  no 
lady's  man.  It  is  all  dem'd  nonsense  what 
you  say  about  suffering  innocence  ; — dem 
suffering  innocence.  What  were  women 
made  for,  but  for  the  use  of  men,  and 
especially  those  who  make  a  trade  of  it?" 

"  If  you,  and  the  like  of  you,"  answered 
James,  "  would  desist  from  giving  them 
encouragement,  that  trade,  as  you  call  it, 
would  soon  cease.  The  cause  must  be  an- 
swerable for  the  effect ;  and,  therefore,  they 
who  lead  astray  and  encourage  poor  de- 
luded wretches,  must  be  equally  liable  with 
them  in  their  sins,  and  responsible  for  the 
misery  they  inevitably  entail  upon  them." 

"  Weil,  demme,  I  don't  understand  ivhat 
you  say,"  replied  Mr.  Stays,  with  a  listless 
yawn  :  "you  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  I 
never  inquire  into  cause  or  effect,  parti- 
cularly in  these  matters.  I  attend  to  the 
eleventh  commandment ;  do  you  know  what 
it  is? 
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"  I  never  heard  of  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment." 

''  Well/'  said  Mr.  Stays,  "  I  shall  tell 
you  ;  it  is  this  :  '  Man,  mind  thyself.'  Hat 
ha!  ha!  —a  dem'd  good  one.  If  one  minds 
himself,  it  follows,  that  he  should  mind  his 
own  gratifications,  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature,  and  let  the  whole  world  go  topsy 
turvy,  if  it  chuses.  These  are,  and  ever 
shall  be,  my  tenets,  demme,"  continued  Mr. 
Stays,  exultingly.  "  I  am  not,  however, 
afraid  but  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
you  will  come  round  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
When  I  came  here,  I  was  as  bashful  in 
these  matters  as  you  pretend  to  be." 

"  I  much  doubt  that,  Mr.  Stays,"  inter- 
rupted James. 

''  Well,  you  shall  see  it  was  the  case," 
said  Mr.  Stays,  whose  spirits  were,  at  this 
time,  not  a  little  exhilarated.  '"  I  shall  tell 
you  how  I  came  on  after  I  arrived  in  this 
city.  When  I  made  my  first  appearance 
in  our  office,  I  was  planted  at  the  desk, 
down  stairs,  where  six  or  seven  fellows 
were  at  work.     I  saw,  by  their  ogling  and 
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smiling,  and  touching  each  other,  signifi- 
cantly, with  the  roller,  that  they  were  eying 
me  pretty  narrowly.  I  felt  a  little  discon- 
certed; but  they  soon  introduced  them- 
selves to  me  ;  and,  before  I  was  two  days 
in  the  office,  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  if  I  had  been  their  intimate  com- 
panion for  two  years.  They  soon  gave  me 
to  understand,  that  it  was  an  invariable 
practice,  for  new  apprentices  to  give  their 
fellow  clerks  a  supper  at  the  commence- 
ment. As  my  mother  had,  wisely,  left  me 
plenty  of  cash  at  my  disposal,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  their  wishes ;  and 
accordingly,  I  treated  them  all  with  an 
elegant  and  sumptuous  supper,  prepared 
in  a  respectable  tavern  in  town.  We  drank 
freely,  and  till  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
(and,  by  the  bye,  it  was  the  first  time  I 
was  properly  drunk  in  my  lifetime).  Well, 
we  all  sallied  forth  to  the  street,  singing 
and  hallooing,  in  a  very  merry  mood,  and 
coming  in  front  of  the  Register  Office,  we 
met  two  girls.  Two  of  my  companions 
instantly  laid  hold  of  the  laughing  misses, 
and  walked  along  with  them.     I  and  an- 
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other,  of  a  more  reserved  disposition,  fol- 
lowed behind.     We  were  led  into  James's 
Square,  up  a  stair,  and  into  a  very  ele- 
gantly-furnished room,  where  we  all  sat 
down  at  a  table.    The  two  fellows,  who  had 
walked  with  the  girls,  were  our  two  eldest 
clerks.    They  ordered  wine,  which  was  pro- 
duced, and  took  the  girls  upon  their  knee,  and 
began  toying  with  them.  I  and  the  other  fel- 
low stood  aloof,  and  tipsy  as  I  was,  I  remem- 
ber what  passed.    I  remember  I  thought  it 
rather  awkward  to  be  in  such  a  place  at  such 
an  hour  of  the  night.  But  though  I  was  then 
only  a  boy,  of  little  more  than  sixteen,  I  had 
a  pretty  good  guess  of  the  nature  of  our  si- 
tuation.    I  believe  I  intimated  once  to  my 
companion  to  endeavour  to  get  away,  and 
allow  the  others  to  remain.     He  agreed, 
and  went  cautiously  to  the  door,  but  found 
that  it  was  locked  or  bolted,  either  outside 
or  inside.     We  were  observed  and  laughed 
at,  by  all  in  the  room,  for  our  cowardice, 
in  attempting  to  skulk  off,  as  they  called 
it.     Seeing  that  no  better  could  be  done, 
we  resumed  our  seats,  and  partook  of  some 
of  the  wine.     The  door  at  last  happened 
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to  be  opened,  and  I  got  out,  unobserved ; 
but  where  was  I  ?  I  was  in  a  dark  passage, 
groping  for  the  outer  door,  which  I  was 
unable  to  find,  and  at  last  stumbled  into 
a  small  bed-room ;  and  had  no  sooner 
opened  the  door,  than  I  was  accosted  in 
these  words  :  '  come  along,  my  dear !'  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  felt  rather  more  terrified 
than  pleased.  But  I  saw  there  was  no 
other  way  left  me  but  to  submit  to  my  fate. 
My  hand  was  very  gently  laid  hold  of,  and 
into  the  room  I  was  led,  and  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  the  door,  I  believe,  was  imme- 
diately bolted.  A  light  was  soon  procured 
out  of  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  by  which 
I  discovered  my  conductress  to  be  a  little 
cherub  angel.  '  Will  you  take  anything, 
sir,*  said  she,  very  civilly.  I  hesitated  a 
little ;  doubting,  in  my  own  mind,  whether 
I  should  be  off,  or  remain.  But  happening 
to  look  on  her  countenance,  I  observed  her 
fine  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  pleasure,  and 
the  dimpling  smiles  on  her  lip^,  which  at 
once  determined  me  to  remain.  She  soon 
made  a  wine-decanter  appear  on  the  table, 
and  then,  of  her  own  accord,  seated  her- 
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self  upon  my  knee.  I  confess  my  passions 
were  never  so  much  raised  as  on  that  oc- 
casion .  A  considerable  quantity  was  drank, 
I  believe,  by  both  of  us  ;  and  all  that  I  re- 
member, or  wish  to  remember,  after  that, 
was,  that  when  the  glimmering  of  the 
morning  light  peeped  through  the  corners 
of  the  shutters  of  the  window,  I  found  my- 
self lying,  alone,  on  a  sofa.  I  remember, 
when  I  rose,  it  was  some  time  ere  I  recol- 
lected how  I  came  to  be  there ;  but  I  did 
not  stop  long  to  think  on  such  subjects. 
I  immediately  dressed  myself,  and,  by  the 
bye,  I  thought  it  was  very  odd  to  find  my 
watch  in  my  coat-pocket,  and  of  five  gui- 
neas, which  I  was  certain  were  in  my  pocket, 
after  I  had  paid  the  supper-bill,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  only  two  remained.  This, 
however,  I  was  afterwards  informed,  was 
the  regular  charge  of  the  house.  Well,  I 
got  out  of  the  house  without  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  person  whatever,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  my  lodgings,  where  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  for  that  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    When  I  went,  the  following  day. 
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to  the  office,  demme,  all  the  thanks  the  fel- 
lows gave  me,  for  my  supper,  were,  gibing 
me  for  my  unmanly  cowardice,  in  running 
away,  as  they  thought  I  had  done,  when  I 
left  their  presence,  in  the  room  where  the 
grand  scene  took  place.  I  pocketed  the 
affront,  in  silence,  as  I  did  not  wish  them 
to  know  that  I  had  been  there  for  a  whole 
night.  I  was  so  much  displeased  with  that 
shine,  that  I  was  resolved  to  have  no  more ; 
but  time  and  situation  and  circumstances, 
unless  people  are  most  scrupulously  aware 
of  their  conduct,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  ever  be,  alter  a  young  man's  mind 
confoundedly.  Happening  to  come  out  of 
the  office,  one  night,  in  rather  a  happier 
humour  than  usual,  I  met  a  girl  in  Prince's 
Street,  and,  sans  ceremonie,  we  tripped  off 
together.  Another  night,  coming  out  of 
the  office,  in  a  very  bad  humour,  having 
been  thwarted  in  some  things  by  my  em- 
ployer, or  some  of  the  clerks,  I  was  not 
philosopher  enough  to  go  home  and  calm 
my  troubled  mind  by  sober  reflection  and 
resolutions  of  amendment.     No,  demme,  I 

had  recourse  to  a  more  efficient  method.    I 
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went  to  a  known  respectable  house,  in 
James's  Square,  where  I  soon  drowned  my 
ills  by  an  ample  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  and 
Hymen,  and  spent  the  night  in  an  elysium 
of  happiness  and  delight.  There  was  one 
occasion,  however,  that  I  happened  to  be 
very  ill ;  I  resolved,  for  the  future,  to  amend 
my  life,  and  live  soberly  and  righteously ; 
and  the  first  Sunday  I  was  able  to  rise,  I 
went  to  church,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
since  I  came  here.  But  the  doctrines  which 
this  worthy  divine  preached,  the  maxims 
which  he  inculcated,  the  duties  which  he 
said  v/ere  required  to  be  performed,  were 
so  repugnant  to  my  inclination,  and  so  dia- 
metrically the  reverse  of  what  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  that  I  inwardly  exclaimed, 
demme,  if  such  and  such  duties  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed,  before  I  can  be 
admitted  to  heaven,  I  need  never  try  for 
it,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  I  can 
ever  perform  them.  However,  when  I  went 
home,  I  endeavoured  to  compose  my  mind 
by  reading  some  religious  books,  which 
were  in  the  house,  but  none  of  them  gave 
me  any   satisfaction   or   consolation,   but 
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brought  the  hypochondriae  upon  me  ;  and 
when  I  went  to  the  office,  my  companions 
laughed,  and  rallied  me  for  my  apparent 
gravity,  and  again  accused  me  of  cowardice ; 
and  told  me  that,  being  afraid  I  was  going 
to  die,  I  had  turned  christian.  To  remove 
these  aspersions,  I  agreed  that,  that  very 
night,  we  should  have  a  merry  carousal ; 
which  we  accordingly  had,  and  still  continue 
to  have  shines  very  frequently.  I  partici- 
pate in  the  whole  of  them,  without  the 
smallest  reluctance,  as  I  look  upon  my- 
self to  be  as  bad  as  I  can  possibly  be."  This 
ended  Mr.  Stays  Maclachlan's  account  of 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Stays,"  said  our  unsuspicious  hero, 
"  have  you  ever  felt  any  bad  effects  on  your 
constitution,  from  your  numerous  debauch- 
eries ?" 

At  this  question,  Mr.  Stays  felt  a  little 
disconcerted, — he  laughed, blushed  slightly, 
— and  the  subject  was  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Jt  would  be  rather  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  effect  which  the  dialogue,  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter,  produced 
on  the  mind  of  our  hero.  He  certainly 
felt  somewhat  disgusted  at  such  profligate 
conduct,  and  likewise  at  the  feelings  of  in- 
difference he  displayed  for  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties;  but  the  frankness  with  which 
he  acknowledged  that  conduct,  and  these 
notions  to  him,  served  not  a  little  to  miti- 
gate, in  our  hero's  mind,  that  decided  dis- 
approbation with  which  his  conduct  ought 
to  have  been  viewed.  He  thought  of  Mr. 
Stays  also  with  feelings  of  pity.  He  con- 
sidered his  mischievous  conduct,  in  school, 
as  the  result  of  bad  guardianship  ;  and  he 
could  not  but  view  his  present  behaviour 
as  the  effects  of  being  placed  among  bad 
company.  Our  hero  had  also  imbibed  a 
notion,  which  is  not  uncommon,  but  cer- 
tainly erroneous,  that  vice  was  a  natural 
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and  necessary  appendage  to  high  birth  and 
great  fortune ;  and  this  impression  tended 
not  a  little  to  strengthen  his  favourable 
view  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stays.  He 
was  far,  however,  from  envying  that  gen- 
tleman's situation ;  on  the  contraay,  he 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  been  born  of 
religious  and  industrious  parents,  who  had 
early  shown  him  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
the  deformity  of  vice.  Notwithstanding 
all  Mr.  Stays's  faults,  thought  our  hero,  he 
must  be  a  clever  fellow.  Though  I  have 
a  pretty  high  opinion  of  myself,  yet  I  am 
sure  I  should  never  be  able  to  go  through 
such  scenes  as  he  has  described.  But  the 
reason  is,  that  I  have  no  heart  for  indulg- 
ing in  those  sort  of  vicious  habits,  and 
truly  I  need  not  care  how  long  I  want  it. 
The  theatre  is  my  favourite  amusement ; 
and  I  will  ever  be  content  to  confine  my 
diversions  solely  to  that  place.  There  I 
am  sure  to  be  interested  and  pleased, — for 
there  life  and  death  are  exhibited  ;  which 
never  fail  to  excite  my  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment,-— and  I  get  instruction  besides. 
This  I  consider  no  species  of  vice.     But 
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visiting  brothels,  and  indulging  corrupt 
propensities  with  the  victims  of  profligacy, 
are  surely  scenes  that  make  a  human  being 
as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  How  corrupt  and  filthy  must  such 
practices  be!  the  very  idea  not  only  dis- 
gusts, but  is  enough  to  sicken  me.  Well, 
every  person  has  their  faults ;  and,  perhaps, 
I  have  mine,  in  going  too  often  to  the  the- 
atre ;  but  if  that  is  a  fault,  it  is  certainly 
of  far  less  magnitude  than  those  of  Stays 
Maclachlan.  I  must  not  make  too  free 
with  him.  How  very  different  is  he  from 
Richard  Valeburn!  While  the  one,  by 
his  vices,  is  debasing  human  nature,  the 
other,  by  his  virtues,  is  exalting  it.  I  must, 
however,  visit  this  society,  of  which  he 
talks  so  much,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  be- 
come a  member  of  it,  as  such  institutions 
are  of  great  benefit  to  young  men. 

Our  hero  accordingly  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Stays  Maclachlan's  house,  on  the  night  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  found  that 
gentleman  alone,  busy  in  preparing  and 
arranging  the  business  of  the  society. 

^'I  am  looking  over  the  state  of  the  fines 
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of  this  dem'd  society  of  ours/'  said  Mr. 
Stays^  as  he  entered.  "You  must  know 
that  there  is  one  shilling  of  a  fine  imposed 
on  those  who  are  absent  after  nine  o'clock, 
another  for  those  who  come  unprepared 
with  speeches,  and  another  for  those  who 
laugh  or  interrupt  any  of  the  members 
while  speaking;  and,  demme,  the  worst 
fine  of  all  is,  another  on  the  secretary,  if  he 
neglect  to  levy  and  fail  to  procure  the  fines, 
as  soon  as  they  are  imposed." 

"Your  regulations,"  said  James,  "are 
very  strict." 

"  But,  demme,  they  are  never  enforced 
or  obeyed.  There  are  upwards  of  five 
guineas  of  fines  owing  at  present.  If  they 
were  all  paid  they  would  procure  us  a 
dem'd  good  supper.  I  must  brush  them 
up,  to-night,  for  payment." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  our  hero,  "  that  if 
regulations  are  made  for  the  government 
of  a  society,  the  members  should  consider 
it  their  interest  and  duty,  if  they  wished 
to  promote  the  success  and  respectability 
of  their  society,  to  see  that  their  regula- 
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tions  were  properly  understood  and  en- 
forced r 

"  When  the  society  was  first  established, 
we  pursued  our  literary  labours  with  emu- 
lation and  success.  But  I  suspect  that, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  it  is  now  in  a 
state  of  degeneration.  But  it  does  not  be- 
come me,  as  I  am  a  member  and  secretary, 
to  impugn  the  value  and  importance  of 
our  proceedings.  But  I  will  first  give  you 
a  hint  of  the  characters  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  its  members,  and  who  will  just 
now  be  introduced  to  you,  so  that  you 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  aware  of  the  con- 
duct they  will  severally  pursue,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  But  perhaps  you 
would  rather  wait  till  you  judge  something 
of  them  yourself." 

''  I  should  like,  if  you  please,  to  know  a 
little  of  them  now." 

"  I'll  not  give  you  a  description  of  their 
moral  character,  for,  to  speak  truth,  I  don't 
believe  their  principles  are  any  better  than 
my  own.  I  shall  only  give  you  a  brief 
outline  of  their  pretended  literary  charac- 
ter.    The  first  and  greatest  of  our  mem- 
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bers,  is  Mr.  Socrates  Macinwhangle.  He 
is  book-keeper  in  our  office — a  fellow  who 
has  a  mighty  opinion  of  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, as  he  says  that  he  has  gone  over 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature.  I  believe  that  the  fellow  is 
tolerably  well  informed,  but  he  imagines 
that  his  knowledge  is  inconceivable,  and 
accordingly  delivers  his  opinions  with  all 
the  authority  of  a  critic,  and  all  the  inso- 
lence of  a  pedant.  You  vv^Ulsee  the  disdainful 
and  invidious  smile  on  his  lips,  while  the 
others  are  speaking,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness and  self-delight  he  pretends  to  detect 
their  errors.  This  fellow  is  rather  lowly 
sprung.  I  understand  he  served  a  time  to 
some  operative  business ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  he  got  it  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  law,  and  got  himself  introduced  into 
Edinburgh,  and  into  polite  society." 

"The  next  is  Mr.  Ebby  Snappish,  a  great 
crony  of  Macinwhangle's.  He  belongs  to 
town,  and  is,  I  understand,  studying  for 
the  ministry.  He  is  inferior  to  Macin- 
whangle, both  in  point  of  talent  and  infor- 
mation.    He  prides  himself  greatly  in  the 
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power  he  possesses  of  detecting  the  gram- 
matical errors  of  the  speakers.  He  has  a 
high  opinion  of  Macinwhangle's  talents, 
and  is  always  delighted  with  his  speeches, 
which,  of  course  makes  him  a  prodigious 
favourite  with  that  gentleman." 

"  The  next  is  Mr.  Dick  Gallol.  His  fa- 
ther is  a  proprietor,  ahout  twenty  miles 
from  Homeston.  I  should  have  not  known 
him,  but  his  father  and  my  mother  are  in- 
timate, and  on  that  account,  I  became  his 
acquaintance.  He  is  passing  his  appren- 
ticeship with  a  writer  in  town^  but  it  is 
nearly  expired.  Dick  is  a  good-humoured 
fellow,  takes  no  offence  at  any  thing  that 
is  said  to  him,  but  laughs  it  off  by  a  hearty 
joke.  He  is  pretty  well  informed,  but,  in 
his  speeches,  there  is  always  a  portion  of 
sense  and  nonsense  intermixed.  Notwith- 
standing his  careless,  jocular  disposition, 
he  makes  himself  a  favourite  with  Macin- 
whangle  and  Snappish." 

"  The  next  is  Mr.  Dolly  Old-daddy,  the 
youngest  I  believe  of  any  of  us.  He  is  an 
apprentice  in  the  same  office  with  Dick 
Gallol.   Mr.  Dolly,  as  I  have  been  informed. 
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was  a  bashful  boy  at  home,  and  his  father 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  get 
some  of  the  devil  put  into  him,  and  for 
that  purpose  gave  him  full  liberty  to  fre- 
quent as  many  places  of  amusement  and 
associate  with  as  many  companions  as  he 
pleased.  You  can  distinguish  Mr.  Dolly 
Old-daddy  among  a  multitude.  His  face 
is  pale,  his  eyes  are  languid,  and  his  coun- 
tenance exhibits  a  sort  of  doleful  sincerity. 
His  voice  is  extremely  feminine  and  shrill, 
and,  what  is  rather  surprising,  he  is  an 
orator.  It  is  some  times  ridiculous  enough 
to  see  Mr.  Dolly  deliver  his  essay — he  does 
it  with  such  ardour  and  sincerity.  If  your 
risible  faculties  happen  to  be  much  moved 
at  his  manner,  you  must  restrain  them,  as 
it  makes  him  blush  exceedingly,  and  get 
confused  in  his  speech,  which,  you  must  un- 
derstand, is  not  extemporary,  but  regularly 
composed  and  committed,  to  memory. 
Macinwhangle  criticises  his  performance 
most  severely.  He  thinks,  and  I  dare  say 
justly,  that  his  eloquence  is  of  the  bom- 
bastic species.  He  told  him,  last  debate- 
ing  night,  that  his  speech  was  nothing  but 
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noise  and  nonsense.  Though  Dolly  is  timor- 
ous, he  is  never  displeased  with  any  thing 
that  is  said  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  his 
father  told  him,  before  he  left  Kitlinghall, 
the  name  of  his  residence,  that  if  any  thing 
thwarted  him,  not  to  be  cast  down,  but  al- 
ways to  strive  and  hope  for  the  best.  In 
obedience  to  his  father's  commands,  he 
participates  in  all  our  carousals,  and  drinks 
as  much  as  any  of  us,  which  generally 
makes  him  very  sick,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
had  nearly  given  him  a  quietus.  It  is 
highly  diverting  to  us  to  see  the  fellow 
doing  so  much  harm,  under  an  impression 
that  he  is  doing  himself  a  great  deal  of 
good.  All  the  lenity  we  show  him,  when 
he  happens  to  be  with  us,  and  in  that  con- 
dition, is  to  put  him  below  the  table,  and 
indulge  ourselves,  in  fits  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  at  the  idiot's  folly.  There  we 
allowed  him  to  remain,  and  if  we  did  not 
happen  to  forget,  at  our  departure,  the 
place  of  his  abode,  we  consigned  him  to 
the  charge  of  two  chairmen,  to  bear  him 
to  his  lodgings.  But  if  it  happened  that 
we  forgot  him,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
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till  he  was  rather  rudely  awakened  by  an 
accidental  pinch  from  the  foot  of  the  wait- 
er, when  in  the  act  of  rubbing  or  folding 
down  the  table.  In  general  he  speaks  but 
little,  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  half-seas 
over,  that  we  get  him  to  tell  us  all  his 
mind  :  but  he  is  soon  knocked  up,  as  he  is 
yet  but  green,  and  cannot  drink  one-third 
of  what  we  do." 

"  The  last  of  our  members,  at  least  the 
last  of  all  that  I  expect  here  to-night,  is 
Mr.  Logan  Macquarry,  who  is  one  of  our 
own  countrymen.  You  perhaps  know  him 
already." 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Macquarry,"  answered 
James,  "  but  have  never  spoken  to  him." 

''  His  character  is  briefly  described,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Stays.  ''You  may  perhaps 
know  his  father.  Hart  Macquarry,  who  is, 
I  believe,  Fishery  Agent,  some  few  miles 
from  Homeston.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Logan  served  his  time  with  your  old  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Maclaren.  He  has  been  with 
a  writer  here  for  some  years  past.  You 
would  observe  that  Macquarry,  though  a 
young  fellow,  has  an  abdomen  of  pretty  con- 
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siderable  rotundity.  He  walks  the  streets 
with  grave  dignity,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  low  birth,  and  wishes,  of 
course,  by  his  conduct,  to  make  himself 
appear  as  a  person  of  some  note.  His  be- 
haviour is  excessively  stiff  and  disgustingly 
formal ;  and  he  imagines  that  he  makes 
himself  a  man  of  consequence,  and  com- 
mands deference,  by  speaking  little ;  but, 
in  fact,  his  speeches,  at  any  time,  are  mise- 
rably destitute  of  scholastic  knowledge  and 
common  veracity.  The  theatre  is  a  pro- 
digious favourite  of  his  ;  but  I  don't  quar- 
rel with  him  for  that.  He  pretends  to 
criticise  the  drama,  and,  when  this  subject 
is  started,  his  speechifying  powers  begin  to 
operate;  but  this, indeed,  seldom  takes  place 
till  he  has  emptied  six  glasses  of  toddy  down 
his  throat.  He  attends  our  society  meet- 
ings, not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking,  but 
to  swallow  the  contents  of  the  supper, 
which  he  devours  with  avidity.  Macquarry 
is  not  very  popular  among  the  other  mem- 
bers. It  was  I  who  introduced  him  to  the 
society,   as  being  a  countryman.     But  I 
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hear  the  bell  ring,  our  heroes  will  appear 
presently." 

Mr.  Stays  had  just  finished  the  last  word, 
when  the  voices,  or  rather  the  mirth,  of 
these  hilarious  gentlemen  were  audible. 
They  were  indeed  laughing  very  heartily, 
and,  by  dint  of  shoving  and  pushing  one 
another,  they  entered  the  room  where  Mr. 
Stays  and  our  hero  were  sitting.  At  the 
sight  of  our  hero,  they  suddenly  restrained 
their  mirth.  Mr.  Stays  introduced  him, 
and  they  all  very  courteously  acknow- 
ledged the  introduction  by  a  low  bow. 

''  Does  this  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Macinwhangle,  addressing  Stays,  "  intend 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Ciceronian  Society  ?" 

"  Mr.  Kiniven,"  answered  Mr.  Stays, 
"wishes  to  have  a  specimen  of  our  elo- 
quence before  he  enrolls  himself  among 
us" 

"I  believe,  gentleman,"  said  our  hero, 
"  that,  were  I  to  become  a  member  of  your 
society,  I  should  not  much  honour  it." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,"  said 
Snappish;  for  we  are  all  novices  in  speechi- 
fying.    We  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  philology.  But  we  speedily  expect 
a  blessing  on  our  endeavours." 

''You  are  much  mistaken,  Snapj^ish/' 
said  Gallol,  ''in  saying,  sir,  or  wishing  to 
insinuate,  sir,  that  we  are  novices ;  and 
damme.  Snappish,  if  you  include  me  as  a 
novice,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out.  That 
gentleman,  pointing  to  our  hero,  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  our 
abilities.  Have  we  mustered  all  our  forces, 
Mr.  Secretary  ?  I  have  a  speech  to  deliver 
which,  I  am  certain,  is  at  least  eight  pages." 

"Is  your  speech  eight  pages  ?"  inter- 
rupted Macinwhangle  with  great  earnest- 
ness. "  If  it  is  so,  I  shall  be  asleep  before 
you  are  half  done.  Give  us,  if  you  please, 
only  two  pages  and  a  half,  and  we  shall 
think  a  great  deal  more  of  it." 

Without  much  minding  this  rebuff,  Gal- 
lol  resumed :  "  what  the  devil  is  keeping 
that  idiot,  Old-daddy,  and  that  dunderhead, 
Macquarry  ?  With  your  leave,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, or  I  should  rather  say,  Mr.  President 
that  is  to  be,  we  shall  proceed  without 
them." 

"  What"  interrupted  Snappish,  "  would 
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you  proceed  in  the  absence  of  our  little 
Cicero,  and  allow  all  his  labours  to  go  for 
nought.  I'll  warrant  that  he'll  be  here  in 
due  time,  for  he  told  me  to-day,  that  he 
had  a  speech  of  twenty  pages  committed 
to  memory." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Macinwhangle, 
rubbing  his  hand,  very  fretfully,  across  his 
brow,  we  may  take  up  our  quarters  here, 
to-night.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  be  quite 
sick  of  that  fellow's  frothy  harangue." 

"  There  is,  certainly,"  replied  Snap- 
pish, "  no  blood  and  bone  in  poor  Dolly's 
speeches." 

This  was  a  cant  phrase,  which  Snappish 
had  frequently  applied  to  Macinwhangle's 
speeches,  and  which  much  pleased  that 
gentleman,  and  the  production  of  it,  at  this 
time,  was  hailed  by  a  general  laugh  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  entered,  quietly  and  soberly, 
Mr.  Macquarry.  The  extremely  placid 
manner  with  which  that  individual  entered 
the  room,  attracted  the  particular  notice 
of  the  members. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Macquarry,"    said   Gollol, 

VOL.  II  L 
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''  have  ye  brought  Mr.  Old-daddy  along 
with  you  ?" 

Mr.  Macquarry,  without  seeming  to  ob- 
serve the  question,  walked,  with  his  as- 
sumed dignified  air,  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  he  left  his  cane,  then  over  to  a  chair, 
where  he  placed  his  hat,  and  lastly,  with 
graceful  ease,  seated  himself  on  a  chair, 
which  stood  without  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
Seeing  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
for  an  answer  to  GoUol's  question,  he  placed 
his  one  knee  over  the  other,  took  out  his 
snufF-box,  and  stretching  his  neck  over 
the  chair,  with  dignified  ease,  he  answered,, 
— "  No." 

This  laconic  answer  produced  a  general 
laugh,  which  seemed  not  in  the  least  to 
move  or  offend  Mr.  Macquarry. 

"  Have  you  a  long  speech,  Mr.  Mac- 
quarry?"  said  Snappish. 

"  No,"  answered  Macquarry,  taking  a 
snuff,  very  composedly. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  "  you 
owe  seventeen  shillings  for  fines,  Mr.  Mac- 
quarry.    I  '11  thank  you  to  pay  them." 
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"  You  are  a  great  quiz,  Mr.  Stays,"  said 
Macquarry,  wishing  to  stave  off  the 
question  with  a  laugh,  which,  however, 
none  of  the  rest  thought  proper  to  join  in. 
"  Take  a  pinch,  Mr.  Stays,"  handing  the 
box  to  the  pacified  secretary. 

"  He  is  a  dam'd  mean  fellow,  that,"  whis- 
pered Macinwhangle  to  Snappish. 

At  this  moment,  a  rap  at  the  door, 
announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dolly  Old- 
daddy. 

Mr.  Stays  introduced  him,  in  propria 
forma,  to  our  hero.  "  I  hope  you  are  very 
well,  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  he.  "  Gentlemen, 
this  has  been  a  very  wet  day,"  continued 
Mr.  Dolly,  with  a  serio-comic  expression 
of  countenance.  '^  I  hope  you  are  all  very 
well." 

"  You're  well,  Mr.  Old-daddy,"  said  Mac- 
inwhangle, with  listless  indifference. 

"  I  am  very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Dolly, 
with  a  melancholy  shrill  voice.  "  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  are 
very  well  yourself,  Mr.  Macinwhangle." 

They  who  are  most  awkward  themselves, 
often  laugh  at  the  oddities  of  others.     Mr. 

L  2 
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Macquarry  burst  into  a  hearty  laugli,  but 
the  others  attempted  to  stifle  their  laugh- 
ter. Dolly  seemed  a  little  disconcerted, 
and  took  his  seat  immediately  behind  that 
of  Mr.  Stays;  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  bashful  peep  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  countenances  of  his  companions. 

In  a  short  time,  the  meeting  was  consti- 
tuted ;  which  was  done  by  placing  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  around  which 
the  members  sat,  (with  the  exception  of 
Macquarry,  who  sat  by  himself,  at  the  fire,) 
the  president  enthroned  in  an  arm-chair, 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  president,  ''  the 
Ciceronian  Society  is  constituted,  and  by 
the  roll  it  appears  that  Mr.  Old-daddy  is 
the  gentleman  who  speaks  first." 

"  I  would  much  rather,"  said  Dolly, 
"  speak  last ;  because  Mr.  Macinwhangle 
would  not  have  anopportunity  of  criticising 
my  speech.  Nevertheless,  if  I  must  speak 
first,  I  shall  speak;"  and  accordingly 
planted  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

We  must  give  a  short  abstract  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Ciceronian  So- 
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tiiety,  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Old-daddy,  as 
we  have  akeady  seen,  was  known  to  be  an 
eloquent  orator.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
a  proper  estimate  be  formed  of  the  speechi- 
fying powers  of  this  gentleman,  we  beg  the 
reader  to  keep  in  his  mind's  eye  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Mr,  Dolly.  His  long  pale 
face  ;  his  palish  yellow  hair,  combed  over 
the  forehead;  his  languid  eyes,  covered, 
now  and  then,  by  winkers,  with  a  sort  of 
sleepy  languor,  and  an  expression  of  visage, 
as  we  already  remarked,  of  the  serio-comic 
cast.  His  appearance,  however,  was  not 
quite  out  of  fashion ;  for  he  was  primed 
up  to  the  chin  with  a  starched  neck  and 
neckcloth ;  but  the  gravity,  the  emphasis, 
and  the  action  which  this  learned  gentle- 
man displayed,  during  the  delivery  of  his 
harangue,  would  have  certainly  roused  the 
risible  faculties  of  those  less  inclined  to 
mirth  than  the  members  of  the  Ciceronian 
Society. 

Mr.  Dolly,  having  properly  adjusted  his 
person  and  his  mouth,  began  nearly  as 
follows  : — "  Mr.  President,  the  question 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  night's  debate 
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is,  '  Whether  is  disappointment  in  love, 
or  the  loss  of  fortune,  the  greatest  cala- 
mity V     And" — 

"  Hem !"  said  Snappish  ;  "  attend  to 
grammar ;  use  the  comparative  instead  of 
the  superlative, — '  the  greater  calamity.' " 

This  had  nearly  proved  a  very  serious 
interruption  to  Mr.  Dolly,  for  it  completely 
broke  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He 
threw  out  a  few  nonsensical  incoherent 
sentences,  in  the  most  agonized  confusion, 
till  the  president  desired  him  to  take  his 
speech  out  of  his  pocket  and  read  it.  "  If 
I  just  saw,"  said  Mr.  Dolly,  "  the  first  word 
of  the  first  line,  I  should  be  able  to  go  on 
without  it."  Having  seen  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded. "  And  I  here  remark,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, that,  as  we  are  all  young  men,  this 
is  a  subject  on  v/hich  it  is  indispensibly 
necessary  for  us  to  come  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion. In  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  disappointment 
in  love  is  the  greatest — hem ! — greater — I 
say  greater — calamity.  The  cheering  breeze 
of  heaven,  that  invigorates  the  invalid's  ex- 
hausted frame  ;     the   morning  sun,  that 
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brightens  the  eyes  of  the  careless  sluggard, 
that  rouses  all  animated  creation  to  activity 
and  vivacity,  and  cheers  the  soul  of  the 
saddest  misanthrope  ;  those  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation, which  drown  the  conscience  of 
the  most  hardened  sinner;  the  sports  of 
the  field  and  the  diversions  of  the  sea,  which 
banish  care  from  the  man  of  the  world ; 
the  circles  of  gaiety  and  wit,  that  irradiate 
the  gloom  of  the  most  disconsolate  mind, 
prove  all  inefficient  to  cure  the  incurable 
disease  of  disappointment  in  love.  (Here 
there  was  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  which 
Dolly  mistook  for  applause.)  Yes,  sir,  I 
shall  easily  prove  it.  The  youth  who  had 
early  fixed  his  attractions  on  one  of  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  to  whom  he  had  often 
rapturously  ran,  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  business,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  sweet 
adorations  before  her :  and  she  having 
listened  to  his  tender  tale  with  feelings  of 
equal  delight ;  and  in  short,  had  proffered 
to  each  other  vows  of  eternal  attachment. 
But  by  some  whim  of  the  fair  one,  or  by 
some  untoward  accident,  these  vows  are 
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broken,  and  all  the  delightful  visions  of  the 
future  are  dashed  to  the  ground.  If  he  has 
not  the  inclination  or  the  courage  to  ter- 
minate his  existence  by  suicide,  which,  by 
the  bye,  Mr.  President,  is  an  ultimatum  I 
would,  on  no  account,  advise  him  to  have 
recourse  to,  he  only  wears  out  a  melancholy 
and  miserable  existence  ;  or,  like  Octavian 
in  the  play,  he  may  make  his  habitation 
among  caverns  and  mountains.  Such  is 
the  truly  deplorable  state  of  him  who  has 
met  with  disappointment  in  love.  Not  so 
with  the  man  who  has  experienced  the  loss 
of  fortune.  He  may  doubtless  be  put  to 
some  little  temporary  inconv^enience.  If 
he  is  a  man  who  has  maintained  a  splendid 
establishment,  he  may  be  obliged  to  curtail 
some  of  his  superfluities.  Here  his  pride 
only  receives  a  temporary  wound, — I  say 
temporary ;  for  he  has  it  in  his  power,  by 
his  own  industry,  or,  in  a  short  time,  by  a 
favourable  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  again  re- 
instated in  all  his  former  magnificence  and 
power.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  for  these, 
and   a   great  many  other  reasons  which 
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might  be  adduced,  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  disappointment  in  love  is  the 
greater  affliction." 

Loud  plaudits  and  huzzas  crowned  the 
termination  of  this  harangue  ;  after  which, 
Macinwhangle  said,  "  I  hope  none  of  you, 
gentlemen,  will  take  this  brilliant  harangue 
of  Mr.  Old-daddy's  to  be  noise  and  non- 
sense." 

"  Or  milk  and  water,"  echoed  Snappish. 

The  president  called  the  gentlemen  to 
order,  and  pretended  to  censure  them  for 
their    improper    treatment    of   Mr.  Old- 
daddy's  speech.     Mr.  GoUol  then  got  up, 
and  commenced,  by  warmly  extolling  Mr. 
Old-daddy's  speech ;    "  which,"    said  that 
gentleman,  ''  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
argumentative,  and  elaborate  speeches  that 
I  have  ever  heard.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Old-daddy,  by  the  brilliant  displays  of 
oratory  he  has  so  frequently  given  us,  and 
particularly  on  this  evening,  will  become 
one  of  the  greatest  and  brightest  lumi- 
naries that  ever  adorned  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  or  the  senate ;  and  that  his  name  shall 
go  down  to  future  ages  with  increasing 
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admiration,  and  continue  to  be  extolled  to 
the  latest  posterity." 

During  the  delivery  of  these  flattering 
compliments,  Mr.  Old-daddy  was  almost 
overpowered  with  embarrassed  delicacy. 
He  blushed,  he  stared,  smiled,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  made  a  variety  of 
other  ridiculous  grimaces  and  motions. 
His  face,  however,  soon  assumed  its  wonted 
gravity,  when  Macinwhangle  interrupted 
Gollol,  by  saying,  that  he  was  deviating 
from  the  subject,  and  that,  unless  he  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  he  would  move  that  he  should 
be  fined  for  such  an  enormous  transgression 
of  the  rules  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Gollol  resumed.  "  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Macinwhangle  imagines  that  none  of 
us  is  capable  of  judging  of  essays  but  him- 
self. But,  Mr.  President,  (emphatically,) 
that  great  and  learned  gentleman  will,  I 
trust  and  hope,  find  himself  grossly  mista- 
ken. We  are  beings  of  equal  talents  and 
capacities  with  each  other ;  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  equally  qualified  to  judge 
between  right   and  wrong.      Mr.  Macin- 
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whangle  has,  no  doubt,  read  a  gi^eat  deal, 
and  is  older  than  any  of  us ;  but  still,  that 
ought  not  to  entitle  Mr.  Macinwhangle  to 
presume  to  maintain  a  superiority  over  the 
other  members  of  this  society."  (Here 
Snappish  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  this 
irrelevant  matter.  The  other  members 
did  not  pretend  to  interrupt  him,  for  this 
practice  of  Goliol's  was  not  quite  unusual 
to  them.)  Gollol  resumed.  "  Laughter 
is  most  indecorous,  especially  when  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  members,  during  a 
grave  and  important  debate.  It  proceeds 
from  a  mind  that  is  not  possessed  of  its 
own  government, — that  is  rendered  flexible 
by  silly  childish  practices  and  habits.  I 
never  knew  a  person  who  was  much  given 
to  laughter,  who  ever  attended  to  the  bu- 
siness he  had  immediately  in  view  ;  always 
deviating  from  the  right  path,  into  those 
extraneous  fields  where  his  ignorance  has 
led  him,  and  his  listlessness  and  indiffer- 
ence lull  him  asleep." 

"  Have  ye  done  yet  ?"  interrupted  Mac- 
inwhangle, impatiently. 

'*  I  have  just  about  done,  Mr.  Macin- 
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wliangle.  In  short,  I  have  done.  Therefore, 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  that  might  be 
adduced,  at  discussing  hereof,  I  perfectly 
agree  with  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Old-daddy,  in  giving  it,  as  my 
decided  and  unprejudiced  opinion,  that 
disappointment  in  love  is  the  gi'eater  af- 
fliction." 

Without  anything  farther  being  said, 
but  a  laugh,  at  the  conclusion  of  Gollol's 
speech,  in  which  he  himself  cordially  par- 
ticipated, Mr.Macinwhangle  rose,  and  went 
to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  began,  in  a  very 
grave  pedantic  tone.  "  Hem! — Mr.  Pre- 
sident, you  know  that  I  never  come  here 
with  a  previously-prepared  speech.  To- 
night, in  particular,  I  came  here  not  only 
totally  unprepared,  but  quite  ignorant  of 
the  question.  But  still,  Mr.  President, 
though  I  labour  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, I  don't  intend  to  shrink  from  the 
discussion,  or  to  state  them  as  a  reason  for 
your  showing  my  errors  and  deficiencies 
any  indulgence.  I  have  heard  two  of  the 
members,  one  only  on  the  subject  of  de- 
bate.  Notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Old-daddy's 
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fanciful  harangue,  I  entirely  disagree  with 
him  in  his  opinion.  Let  us  view  the  sub- 
ject calmly  and  dispassionately.  '  Whe- 
ther is  disappointment  in  love,  or  the  loss 
of  fortune,  the  greater  affliction  ?'  We  are 
not  entitled  to  go  to  extremes.  In  all  my 
extensive  readings,  I  have  never  met  with 
an  instance  which  could  warrant  Mr.  Old- 
daddy  in  making  such  assertions.  The  in- 
stance he  quoted,  of  Octavian  in  the  play, 
is  fictitious ;  and  if  he  examines  his  other 
assertions  carefully,  he  will  find  them  to  be 
of  a  similar  cast.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
generally  observed  in  the  world;  and,  there- 
fore, there  ought  to  be  a  medium  observed 
in  talking  of  subjects,  moral  or  metaphy- 
sical. I  may  be  in  love,  even  in  that  state 
of  rapturous  expectation  for  the  crowning 
of  my  happiness  that  Mr.  Old-daddy  has  so 
pathetically  and  eloquently  described,  and 
then,  if  it  should  happen,  as  in  the  words 
of  the  question,  that  I  should  be  disap- 
pointed, how  should  it  prove  a  source  of 
affliction?  If  it  proceeds  from  death,  it 
cannot,  properly,  be  called  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  it  is  a  calamity  in  the  purposes 
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of  Providence,  with  which  me  must  all 
lay  our  account, — which  none  of  us  can 
prevent ;  and  at  which,  therefore,  none  of 
us  ought  to  repine.  If,  again,  it  proceeds 
from  an  ungrateful  requital  of  ardent  love 
and  fond  attachment, — that  is,  if  the  an- 
gelic creature,  who  had  so  blindly  intoxi- 
cated me  with  her  loveliness  and  her  virtue, 
has  thought  proper,  either  through  spleen, 
or  in  the  indulgence  of  a  fickle  disposition, 
to  accept  another  in  my  stead,  and  thereby 
to  blast  my  hopes,  and  destroy  my  happi- 
ness, am  I,  in  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment, to  embitter  my  future  days,  by 
living  in  a  state  of  dejection  and  despair, 
and  to  make  unhappy  all  those  who  are 
connected  with  me, — to  become  useless, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  others ;  and 
all  this  for  a  false  deceitful  woman  ?  Should 
I  not  rather  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
thankful  that  her  insincerity  and  duplicity 
were  timeously  discovered,  before  the  disco- 
very of  them  would  but  little  avail  me — 
when  she  was  connected  to  me  by  indisso- 
luble ties  ; — and  that  I  was  now  at  full 
liberty  to  look  out  for  one,  whose  real  good- 
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ness  and  real  virtue  would  make  me  truly 
happy  ?  The  disappointment,  in  this  case, 
would  be  a  happiness,  while  the  reverse 
would  have  truly  proved  an  affliction.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  case,  and  it  is  the  only  one, 
that  could  be  urged,  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility,  against  my  side  of  the  question ; 
that  is,  where  ardent  and  reciprocal  attach- 
ments are  formed,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  parents,  or  where  they  are  decidedly 
against  the  union.  Cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence  ;  but,  allowing  that  they 
actually  did  occur,  I  am  entitled  to  suppose 
that  the  conduct  of  the  lovers  may  have 
been  improper ;  that  they  have  perhaps 
formed  a  connection  too  early,  when  they 
are  incapable  of  directing  and  supporting 
each  other  ;  and  prudently  the  marriage 
ought  to  be  prevented.  But  taking  the 
case  in  another  view,  where  party  spirit, 
or  some  other  selfish  motive,  prevents  the 
friends  of  the  parties  from  coinciding  in 
the  alliance,  and  can  advance  no  proper  or 
conclusive  reasons  for  withholding  their 
consent ;  in  that  case,  I  should  think  that 
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the  lovers  are  at  full  liberty,  if  they  are  so 
inclined,  to  crown  their  happiness  by  a 
judicious  elopement. 

"  But  I  must  now  view  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  the  loss  of  fortune.  It  is  by 
food  that  we  subsist,  and  without  the  means 
of  procuring  that  article,  we  must  inevitably 
starve.  It  is  by  wealth  that  w^e  can  enlarge 
our  respectability,  and  without  it  we  must 
be  content  to  walk  in  a  humbler  sphere  of 
life.  But  this  is  not  all,  I  have  a  fortune 
or  a  competency;  I  am  beneficent,  and  have 
intentions  of  doing  good  with  it.  I  am 
giving  my  family  a  liberal  education,  to  fit 
them  for  respectable  situations  in  society ; 
and,  in  short,  have  a  thousand  other  laud- 
able purposes  to  promote  with  my  fortune. 
Now,  if  it  should  happen,  by  some  unfore- 
seen calamity,  that  I  am  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  of  course  all  my  laud- 
able designs  are  completely  frustrated. 
But  this  is  not  all.  My  children,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  those  habits  and  inti- 
macies, corresponding  to  their  rank,  must 
be  plunged  into  a  state  of  misery  and  pri- 
vation ;  which  is  the  more  distressing,  be- 
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cause  it  is  incompatible  with  the  delicacies 
of  their  situation,  and  destructive  of  all 
those  fond  anticipations  on  which  the  mind 
of  youth  loves  so  much  to  dwell.  They 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  drag  out  a  weary 
existence,  by  toiling  for  their  bread  at  some 
mechanical  profession.  You  may  say  that 
I  should  endeavour  to  support  myself  and 
my  family  by  my  own  labours,  but  this  per- 
haps is  not  in  my  power.  I  am  incapa- 
citated for  work,  or  I  am  ashamed  to  de- 
base myself  so  low  from  my  former  elevated 
condition,  as  to  procure  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  manual  exertion  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
and  my  family  must  linger  out  the  remain- 
der of  our  existence  in  penury  and  misery. 
In  short,  if  there  is  any  affliction  resulting 
from  disappointment  in  love,  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  imaginary  feeling ;  whereas,  the 
affliction  resulting  from  the  loss  of  fortune 
is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  substantial  reality. 
Many  instances  might  be  given,  to  support 
my  side  of  the  question,  but  I  think  those 
already  given  are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
the  loss  of  fortune  is  the  greater  affliction." 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Mr.  Macin- 
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whangle's  speech  was  loudly  applauded. 
It  was,  indeed,  considerably  divested  of 
that  pedantic  style  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  deliver  his  sentiments.  The  presence 
of  a  stranger,  on  this  occasion,  might  per- 
haps have  put  him  on  his  guard ;  though 
we  believe,  had  he  known  the  extent  of  our 
hero's  literary  qualifications,  he  would  not 
have  considered  the  precaution  in  anywise 
necessary  ;  but  of  course,  not  knowing  but 
that  our  hero  might  have  read  for  seven 
hours  a  day,  for  seven  years,  as  he  had  done, 
he  doubtless  deemed  it  his  wisest  plan  to 
make  his  remarks  free  of  affectation ;  which, 
though  he  assumed  in  presence  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  evince  his  superiority,  he 
was  aware,  was  improper  to  be  exhibited 
among  men  of  learning,  as  he  knew  that  it 
excited  disgust. 

Snappish  made  no  speech,  but  coin- 
cided entirely  in  the  opinion  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Macinwhangle. 

Mr.  Macquarry  was  next,  but,  as  that 
gentleman's  stomach  began  to  be  impatient 
for  some  more  solid  matter  than  words,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  not  to  lengthen  the 
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discussion  by  any  additional  observations, 
and  therefore  simply  acquiesced  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  last  speaker.  The  president 
then  delivered  his  opinion,  which  was  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  Old-daddy's,  and  entered  very 
fully  into  the  merits  of  the  subject;  but,  as 
three  were  against  him,  the  question  was 
inserted  in  their  minute-book  as  being  de- 
cided by  majority,  that  the  loss  of  fortune 
was  the  greater  affliction. 

This  being  settled,  the  president  then 
proposed,  as  a  member  of  the  Ciceronian 
Society,  Mr.  James  Kiniven;  adding,  that 
Mr.  Kiniven  was  a  sober  youth,  would 
keep  them  all  in  proper  order,  and  confer 
respectability  on  their  society. 

The  scenes  of  vice  are  alluring ;  and  it 
is,  on  that  account,  that  their  evil  qualities 
are  not  often  discernible.  It  would,  hov/- 
ever,  be  improper,  at  this  stage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, to  calumniate  the  Ciceronian  So- 
ciety as  vicious.  It  is  certain  that,  in  our 
hero's  eyes,  the  members  appeared  to  be 
civil,  decent,  good-looking  young  men ; 
though  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  they 
were  rather  disposed  to  be  frolicsome  ;  but 
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many  others  were  so,  and  he  could  not  ac- 
count that  as  a  heinous  sin.  James's  heart 
was  naturally  susceptible  and  warm,  and  it 
warmed  to  those  who  spoke  or  treated  him 
kindly.  He  had  spoken,  on  this  occasion, 
very  little  ;  indeed,  he  was  never  forward 
in  speaking  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
though  he  could  take  freedom  enough  in 
the  presence  of  an  intimate  friend.  This 
modesty  was  mistaken  for  politeness,  and 
his  silence  for  good  sense ;  and  on  those 
accounts,  the  members  of  the  Ciceronian 
Society  treated  him  with  deference  and 
kindness.  The  pleasure  he  felt  from  this 
treatment,  contributed  much  to  prepossess 
him  in  their  favour.  The  happiness  also 
he  felt  in  sitting  in  an  elegant  room,  and 
at  a  comfortable  fire,  and  in  company  of 
men  of  wit  and  learning,  did  not  fail  to 
strengthen  that  prepossession ;  one  of  the 
members,  too,  was  his  countryman,  and  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  Macquarry, 
appeared  to  be  gentlemen's  sons,  and  of 
good  education.  All  these  advantageous 
circumstances  conspired  greatly  to  attach 
him  to  their  company.     He  had,  likewise, 
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considered  that  societies,  appropriated  for 
the  discussion  of  literary  topics,  were  be- 
neficial to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  fluency  of  speech ; 
and,  of  course,  concluded  that  they  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  him.     But  our 
hero  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
acted  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
from  the  specious  appearance  of  external 
circumstances.     Had  he  deliberated  on  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stays,  and  made  judicious 
inferences  from  the  specimens  he  had  al- 
ready seen  of  that  of  his  companions,  he 
might  have  educed  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
confession  of  Maclachlan,  that  the  moral 
principles  of  his  companions  were  no  better 
than  his  own.      And  he  should,  also,  have 
known   that,    although    those   gentlemen 
treated  him  with  civility  and  respect,  ihej 
would  not  do  so  always.     It  was  done  so 
now,  because  he  was  a  stranger  to  tliem ; 
but  when  he  came  to  be  more  familiar  with 
them,  the  treatment   might   be  naturally 
expected  to  be  different;    and  he  might 
easily  have  been  assured  of  this,  from  the 
conduct  which  they  exhibited  to  each  other. 
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But,  in  truth,  our  hero  was  more  disposed 
to  listen  to  their  conversation,  or  rather,  to 
be  captivated  by  their  outward  show,  than 
to  indulge  himself  in  his  usual  habits  of 
reflection. 

When  Mr.  Stays  proposed  him  for  ad- 
mission, the  whole  (with  the  exception  of 
Macquarry,  who  was  now  getting  out- 
rageously impatient  for  the  appearance  of 
the  supper)  strongly  recommended  him  to 
become  a  member.  Thus,  acted  upon  in- 
ternally and  externally,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  become  a  member ; 
and  having  subscribed  to  the  laws  of  the 
society,  all  the  members  tendered  to  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Supper  soon 
made  its  appearance,  and  drink,  in  abund- 
ance, followed,  which  made  the  members 
of  the  Ciceronian  Society  more  clamorous 
than  they  had  been  during  the  debate. 
Macquarry  spoke  now  nearly  as  much  as 
the  others  had  done  during  the  discussion 
of  the  question.  Our  hero,  elated  by  the 
appointment,  or  from  the  novelty  and  fas- 
cination of  the  occasion,  was  imperceptibly 
led  to  drink  more  than  he  usually  did; 
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which  made  him  rather  insensible,  and  cal- 
lous to  the  vicious  and  immoral  conversa- 
tion of  his  companions,  who  were  now 
flushed  with  ardent  spirits,  and  pouring 
forth  their  ribaldry  in  abundance.  We 
might  have  given  their  conversation,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  it  would  serve  any  good 
purpose.  Indeed,  from  the  frivolous  talk 
we  have  already  recorded,  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  may  form  a  better  notion  of 
their  conduct,  than  could  be  conveyed  by 
description. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Society 
at  last  sallied  out  to  the  street,  singing  and 
hallooing,  with  the  exception  of  our  hero. 
Their  course  was  predestined.  There  were 
some  whispers  between  Macinwhangle  and 
Mr.  Stays.  They  were  all  arm-in-arm,  and 
our  hero,  not  a  little  flushed  with  ardeurt 
spirits,  and,  of  course,  in  high  good  humour, 
was  hurried  along  with  them,  quite  heed- 
less and  unconscious  to  what  part  of  the 
town  their  course  was  directed.  The 
others,  from  habit,  perhaps,  were  not  so : 
but  nothing  was  said.  They  proceeded  to 
James's  Square,  and  when  there,  were  in 
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the  act  of  going  into  the  entrance  of  some 
house,  and  our  hero  insensibly,  or  rather 
blindly,  accompanying  them,  and  would, 
most  probably,  have  been  a  participant  in 
their  guilt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  occur- 
rence of  rather  a  providential  circumstance. 
He  and  Old-daddy  were  the  last  who  en- 
tered the  close,  the  rest  having  ran  up 
stairs,  when  a  watchman,  happening  to  be 
near  them,  walking  slowly  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  just  upon  a  level  with  the  close, 
almost  rubbing  coats  with  our  hero,  bawled, 
as  it  were  directly  into  his  ear,  "  Half-past 
one  dclocJi''  The  words  struck  him  like 
thunder :  he  started,  he  stopped,  bethought ; 
Sabbath  morning  came  to  his  recollection 
— that  day  for  which,  even  on  Saturday 
evening,  his  father  used  to  prepare,  with 
grave  solemnity — a  pang  of  self-reproach 
came  athwart  his  mind.  Old-daddy  had, 
in  the  interim,  followed  his  companions  up 
stairs,  nothing  doubting  but  that  our  hero 
was  immediately  behind  him.  In  a  mo- 
ment, James  lost  thought  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  became  feelingly  alive  to  his 
situation.     With  the  utmost  speed,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  his  lodgings,  and  h9,ving  a  pass 
key,  he  entered  without  disturbing  his 
landlady,  and  having  prayed  and  asked 
forgiveness  of  his  Maker  for  his  miscon- 
duct so  early  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  he 
went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep. 


VOL.  n. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  our  hero 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  place  to  which 
he  was  about  to  be  conveyed,  and  from 
which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  till  he 
was  afterwards  made  acquainted  with  it  by 
Mr.  Stays.  "  Why  man,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, "  what  made  you  skulk  from  us  ?" 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Stays,"  said  our 
hero, ''  that  it  was  Sabbath  morning." 

"  And  though  it  was,"  replied  the  other, 
"  it  was  but  an  innocent  diversion  we  were 
engaged  in." 

"But  no  diversion,"  said  our  hero,  "ought 
to  be  tolerated  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and 
the  diversion,  as  you  call  it,  Mr  Stays,  in 
which  I  suspect  you  and  your  companions 
were  engaged,  is  not  lawful  on  any  morn- 
ing, and,  if  you  continue  in  such  conduct, 
you  will  assuredly  have  a  heavy  account  to 
o'ive  in  at  the  day  of  judgment." 
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^'^O,  dem  your  methodism/'  said  Mr. 
Stays,  "I  never  think  on  these  sort  of 
things/' 

"  Ay,  but/'  said  our  hero,  "  you  should 
not  allow  thoughtlessness  to  blind  your 
mind  to  a  future  state  of  retribution." 

"And  why  the  devil,"  said  Mr.  Stays 
angrily,  ''  did  you  accompany  us,  if  you 
thought  we  were  about  to  do  any  thing- 
improper  ?  Mr.  Kiniven,"  continued  he 
seriously,  "  do  not  associate  with  any  of  us, 
if  you  think  we  will  lead  you  astray.  You 
will  certainly  injure  yourself,  if  you  do  so. 
I  shall  get  your  name  duly  erased  from  the 
roll  of  our  society.  So,  wishing  you,  in 
your  own  estimation,  better  companions 
than  those  to  whom  I  took  the  trouble  of 
introducing  you,  I  bid  you  a  final  adieu." 

Happy  indeed  would  James  have  been, 
had  he  allowed  this  gentleman,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  have  taken  his  final  leave  of  him. 
But  to  allow  Mr.  Stays  to  leave  him  in  this 
manner  was  altogether  imcompatible  with 
our  hero's  disposition.  "  Stop — stop,  Mr. 
Stays,"  said  he,  as  that  gentleman  was  in 
the  act  of  leaving  him,  '^  I  had  no  wish  to 
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offend  you,  I  beg  pardon  for  what  I  have 
said.  The  fact  is  that,  when  I  went  with 
you  to  James's  Square,  I  was  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  you  were  going  to  the 
lodgings  of  some  of  the  Ciceronian  mem- 
bers. Wliat  you  were  engaged  in,  I  don't 
know ;  it  is  all  merely  conjecture  on  my 
part :  perhaps  you  conducted  yourselves 
very  properly.  He  informed  him  that  he 
considered  it  an  honour  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  their  society,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  him,  and  that  he  would  com- 
pose a  long  speech,  on  the  question  for 
next  night's  discussion." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  before  they 
parted,  on  this  occasion,  they  shook  hands, 
in  token  of  mutual  friendship. 

James,  however,  felt  rather  dissatisfied, 
when  he  reflected  on  his  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  far  overcome  with  ardent 
spirits,  as  to  be  insensible  of  his  own  con- 
duct. But  business,  and  variety,  and  time 
soon  compose  a  slightly-troubled  consci- 
ence. The  thoughts  of  our  hero  were  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  turned  to  the  com- 
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position  of  an  essay,  on  the  subject  given 
out  for  Saturday's  discussion.  He  had  re- 
course to  the  library  for  books  on  the 
subject,  and,  with  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  opinions  of  others,  he  framed  an  essay, 
which  he  expected  would  not  be  unworthy 
the  approbation  of  the  society.  It  was 
duly  committed  to  memory,  and  he  waited 
with  impatience  till  it  was  delivered.  The 
meeting  night  soon  arrived ;  it  was  held 
in  Macinwhangle's  house,  and  the  whole  of 
the  members  were  present.  James  was  the 
first  who  spoke,  and  he  delivered  his  essay 
with  more  grace  and  ability  than  bethought 
he  possessed.  He  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  attention,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  he  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded ;  and  even  Macinwhangle  himself 
spoke  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
its  merits.  This  was  praise  and  success 
which  our  hero  had  never  previously  met 
with,  and  which  were  far  beyond  his  ut- 
most expectations,  and  this  flattering  re- 
ception served  not  a  little  to  strengthen 
his  attachment  to  their  company,  and  to 
confirm  the  notions  he  had  previously  en- 
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tertained  of  his  own  self-importance  and 
perfection.  The  meeting,  on  this  occasion, 
was  dismissed  at  a  proper  hour,  and  the 
members,  without  any  thing  happening 
worthy  of  notice,  retired  to  their  several 
homes. 

On  the  next  debating  night  his  essay 
met  a  similar  reception  with  the  for- 
mer. He  felt  no  small  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion at  these  proofs  of  his  talents  ;  and  he 
began  to  show  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Stays)  a  little  more  of  the  devil ;  that  is, 
by  not  manifesting  so  much  restraint  in  his 
speech  and  behaviour  as  he  had  formerly 
shown  in  their  presence.  He  did  not  now 
refrain  from  participating  with  freedom  in 
all  their  discourse,  and  joining  in  the  laugh 
that  was  raised  at  their  lascivious  maxims 
and  double  entendres.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that,  on  both  nights  he  w  as 
present  at  the  society,  he  sat  no  longer 
with  them  than  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock, 
and  was  studiously  careful  to  be  home  be- 
fore twelve.  It  was  indeed  with  reluct- 
ance the  members  allowed  him  to  go,  but 
they  said  nothing  to  him,  either  by  way  of 
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jest  or  threat,  for  his  abrupt  departure. 
On  this  last  night  he  thought  it  proper  to 
show  the  members  some  kindness  for  the 
approbation  which  they  had  expressed  of 
his  speeches,  especially  as  it  would  be  some 
little  time  before  he  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this,  when  the  society  came 
by  rotation  to  meet  at  his  house,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  whole  of  the  members  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Monday 
following,  which  (with  exception  of  Snap- 
spish,  who  had  a  previous  engagement) 
they  accepted.  This  was  the  largest  din- 
ner party  he  ever  had,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  as  much  hospitality  and 
elegance  in  the  entertainment  as  his  means 
would  afford.  Accordingly,  when  the  oc- 
casion arrived,  the  guests  were  presented 
with  a  sumptuous  dinner  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  drinkables.  Our  hero  per- 
formed the  honours  of  the  table  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  When  the  liquor 
came  to  be  administered,  he  discovered 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  drink 
more  than  he  had  ever  done,  and  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
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charge  of  meanness,  to  drink  still  more  than 
they  did.  He  did  so,  but  continued  to 
maintain  a  proper  dignity  among  them. 
We  think  it  unnecessary  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting;  not  that  they 
were  very  bad,  for  they  were  indeed  more 
moderate  on  this  occasion  than  they  usually 
were.  We  shall  therefore  only  say  that, 
after  being  superfluously  satisfied,  the 
meeting  broke  up,  and  our  hero  very  pro- 
perly conveyed  them  no  farther  than  to 
the  outside  of  the  house. 

As  our  hero's  mode  of  living  was  now 
evidently  very  different  from  what  it  had  for- 
merly been,  it  will  naturally  be  expected 
that  a  change  must  have  likewise  taken  place 
in  his  religious  habits.  Indeed  he  himself 
was  not  altogether  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive it.  He  felt  the  change  :  he  thought 
that  he  was  not  altogether  so  pure,  nor 
so  contented  in  his  mind,  as  he  had  for- 
merly been.  Formerly  he  could  lay  his 
head  on  his  pillow,  at  night,  under  the  hap- 
py conviction  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
nothing,  during  the  day,  but  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  other  laudable  employments. 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  he  felt  fatigue,  but  this 
fatigue  was  occasioned  by  the  duties  which 
were  necessary  to  be  performed  ;  but  he  al- 
ways found  sufficient  solace  in  a  comfortable 
and  refreshing  sleep.  And  when  he  had  re- 
ceived happy  tidings  of  the  welfare  of  his 
friends,  what  pleasure  he  felt !  or  engaged 
in  rational  conversation,  with  his  amiable 
friend,  Richard  Valeburn,  what  instruction 
he  derived !  On  all  these  occasions  he  retired 
to  his  night's  repose  with  a  free  mind  and 
an  untroubled  conscience,  and  rose  in  the 
morning,  with  alacrity  Wid  vigour,  to  re- 
sume the  duties  of  the  day.  But  now  he 
felt  his  situation  different.  When  he 
looked  back  to  the  period,  at  which  he 
began  to  frequent  the  theatre,  and  the  nu- 
merous attendances  he  had  given  it,  and 
the  time  and  money  he  had  spent,  he  could 
not  but  feel  a  sort  of  fretful  regret,  and 
sometimes  a  conviction,  that  he  should 
have  been  far  better  had  he  never  been  in 
it.  But  this  was  not  all  that  troubled  him. 
The  company  that  he  occasionally  associ- 
ated with  often  carried  unpleasant  conse- 
quences  along  with   it.      The  nights  he 
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attended  the  society ;,  or  happened  to  be 
dining  or  supping  with  some  of  the  mem- 
berS;,  he  invariably  felt  his  repose  unre- 
freshing  and  disagreeable.     The  heat  that 
intoxicating  liquors   diffuse   through  the 
body  would  make  his  slumbers  extremely 
uneasy  and  fatiguing.     Rolling  in  bed,  in 
a  state  of  feverish  debility,  his  mind  had 
thus,  in  midnight  solitude,  many   painful 
opportunities  of  ruminating  on  his  con- 
duct.    Then  would  he  begin  to  feel,  that 
he  was  not  altogether  conducting  himself 
so  well  as  he  ought  to  do,  and,  though  he 
could  not  entirely  accuse  himself  of  im- 
proper conduct,  in  associating  with  a  few 
friends,  yet  there  was  someth'mg  in  it  that 
did  not  please  him.     But,  thought  he,  a 
person  is  not    surely  to  live  all  his  days 
the  life  of  a  hermit.     One  can  never  know 
any  thing  of  the  world  unless  he  associates 
with  company.    But  our  hero  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  vigilance  that  an  inex- 
perienced youth  ought  to  observe  in  plung- 
ing at  once  into  fascinating  amusements 
and  dissipated  societies ;  and  was  therefore 
unarmed  and  unprotected  against  danger. 
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which  he  did  not  foresee,  because  ignorant 
of  its  existence. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  the 
members  of  the  Ciceronian  Society  ac- 
knowledged, individually,  the  entertain- 
ment with  which  our  hero  had  honoured 
them,  by  conferring  a  similar  honour  on 
him.  By  this  means  he  came  of  course  to 
be  frequently  in  their  company,  either  at 
his  or  their  own  houses,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance of  consequence  became  more  enlarged. 
Those  sJiines,  as  they  were  called,  tended 
materially  to  unhinge  the  serenity  of  his 
mind,  and  to  unsettle  the  steadiness  of  his 
disposition ;  so  much  so,  that  he  began 
to  feel  quite  dull  when  he  was  left  without 
company,  and  to  relieve  ennui,  he  must  have 
recourse  to  the  theatre;  or,  when  he  was 
not  there,  he  generally  fell  in  with  some  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  and  spent  the  night 
at  his  house,  or  theirs,  or  not  unfrequently 
in  a  neighbouring  tavern.  Next  day, 
again,  he  felt  languid  and  dull,  after  the 
excessess  of  the  preceding  night ;  and,  to 
dissipate  his  troubled  conscience,  and 
cheer  his  drooping  spirits,  he  scrupled  not 
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to  have  recourse  to  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, the  theatre. 

In  this  manner,  the  best  moral  princi- 
ples, which  were  ever  instilled  into  youths 
would  soon  become  lax,  if  not  altogether 
eradicated.  But  this  was  not  yet  the  case 
with  our  hero.  His  religious  principles 
had  been  too  early  and  too  seriously  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  to  be  easily  forgotten, 
or  destroyed.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  his  religious  duties 
were  not  so  carefully  observed  as  they  were 
W' ont  to  have  been.  When  any  of  those  din- 
ner-parties he  had  frequented,  had  produ- 
ced any  disarrangement  in  his  constitution, 
or  his  faculties,  his  evening  and  morning 
duties  were  passed  over  with  brevity  and 
less  sincerity  than  formerly.  And  Sabbath 
particularly,  a  day  on  which  he  had  more 
spare  time  than  on  any  other,  and  which  he 
used  punctually  to  occupy  with  religious 
devotions,  appeared  to  him  dull  and  tedi- 
ous. He  had,  therefore,  frequent  recourse 
to  an  idle  stroll  in  the  fields,  to  banish 
melancholy  thoughts  from  his  mind,  and  if 
he  chanced  to  meet  with  any  of  his  com- 
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panions,  he  not  unfrequently  sauntered 
with  them  until  bedtime. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  appa- 
rent diminution  of  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous habits  of  our  hero,  he  still  continued 
to  pay  a  proper  attendance  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  it  was 
only  by  his  labours  that  he  procured  his 
subsistence  and  the  means  of  amusement. 

The  hints  we  have  thrown  out  will 
convey  to  the  reader's  mind  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  character  and  general  conduct 
of  our  hero,  at  this  time.  His  friend, 
Richard  Valeburn,  had  now  arrived  from 
the  country,  after  an  absence  of  two 
months.  Having  letters  for  James,  he 
paid  him  an  early  visit,  and  invited  him  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  an  account  of  his  coun- 
try adventures. 

It  could  not  but  be  observed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  there  was  some  diminution 
of  that  warm  and  hearty  friendship  which 
our  hero  formerly  felt  tov^^ards  his  best  and 
earliest  friend,  when  he  had  been  his  only 
acquaintance,  and  the  object  of  his  exclu- 
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sive  regard.  This  might  have  been  owing, 
and  indeed  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  his  mind  being  already  occupied  with 
the  new  acquaintance  he  had  formed,  and 
with  the  literary  pursuits  in  which  they 
pretended  to  be  engaged.  He  went,  how- 
ever, to  dine  with  him,  and  enjoyed  his 
company  with  apparent  pleasure ;  but 
though,  in  a  great  measure,  it  escaped 
Richard's  observation,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  observed,  by  a  penetrating  mind,  that 
the  former  innocent  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness of  our  hero  were  now  gone,  and  that  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  an  opposite  description 
were  now  substituted  in  their  stead.  This 
was  evident,  from  the  unrestrained  freedom 
with  which  he  uttered  his  speech  and  the 
waggery  of  his  remarks. 

"  Well,  Richard,"  said  he,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  ''you  were  a  lucky  fellow, 
to  get  such  a  long  time  for  your  country 
excursion." 

"  Indeed,  James,"  answered  Richard,  "  I 
would  have  much  rather  remained  here. 
Your  visit  to  Homeston  would  be  a  plea- 
sure ;   but  mine  recalled  too  strikingly  to 
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my  remembrance  distressing  scenes,  to 
make  it  attended  with  much  pleasure.  It 
w  as  to  visit  my  father,  and  indeed,  at  his 
particular  request,  that  I  went.  With  the 
exception  of  being  out,  at  a  few  tea  and 
dinner  parties,  with  some  particular  friends, 
I  spent  my  time  chiefly  in  my  father's 
company,  at  home,  or  in  riding  with  him  in 
the  country.  For  any  happiness  that  1 
enjoyed,  I  am  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
to  Mr.  Colin  Dowell.  As  soon  as  he 
learned  that  I  had  arrived  at  Homeston,  he 
called  upon  me,  renewed  his  acquaintance 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  invited 
me  to  his  house,  where  we  spent,  in  com- 
pany with  his  excellent  mother,  many 
luippy  hours.  They  have  a  good  opinion 
of  you,  and  a  high  opinion  of  Stuart.  My 
father  and  I  also  spent  a  very  agreeable 
evening  with  your  father  and  mother. 
They  are  very  happy  in  tbe  knov/ledge 
that  their  sons  are  doing  well ;  and  long- 
may  they  continue  to  be  so,  for  they  are 
truly  worthy  people.  I  heard  it  reported, 
that  your  father  is  likely  to  be  made  one 
of  the  bailies  of  the  town  at  the  ensuing. 
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election  of  the  magistrates,  and  certainly 
he  is  well  deserving  of  the  honour.  I  have 
now  returned  to  resume  my  official  duties, 
the  half  of  my  apprenticeship  is  over,  and 
I  must  apply  myself  diligently  to  study  the 
principles  of  the  law,  which  of  course  must 
be  my  profession  through  life,  although  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  very  much  attached 
to  it." 

The  conversation  that  followed,  on  this 
occasion,  not  being  very  essential  to  our 
narrative,  we  shall  not  follow  it  to  the  end, 
and  shall  only  say,  that  James  carefully 
concealed  from  Richard  the  new  acquaint- 
ances he  had  formed,  and  the  literary  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  was  engaged,  (a 
proof  that  he  himself  was  not  satisfied  with 
their  virtuous  tendency,)  and  of  course 
denied  himself  the  benefit  of  candid  ad- 
vice from  his  friend. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  singular  that 
one,  who  was  upon  such  intimate  terms  as 
our  hero  was  with  Richard  Valeburn, 
should  not  have  candidly  confessed  his 
whole  transactions  to  that  friend,  and,  if 
conscious  that  they  were  good,  to  have 
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solicited  his  friend  to  engage  in  them ;  or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  convinced  they 
were  the  reverse,  he  had  sufficient  proofs 
of  that  friend's  fidelity  to  have  acknow- 
ledged them  to  him,  and  been  regulated 
by  his  advice. 

But  our  hero  was  conscious  that  the 
pursuits  he  was  engaged  in  were  not  good, 
and  he  knew  that,  if  they  were  divulged 
to  Richard,  he  would  have  disapproved  of 
them ;  and  he  was  too  much  attached  to 
them  to  think  of  giving  them  up ;  and 
therefore  if  was  that  he  refrained  from 
making  any  communication  to  him  on  the 
subject.  Besides,  he  did  not  view  his  faults 
to  be  of  any  considerable  magnitude  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  when  he  did  view  them,  he 
saw  speedy  and  bright  prospects  of  ample 
amendment,  in  his  future  conduct,  that 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  reveal 
any  of  his  present  faults  or  foibles  to  Rich- 
ard Valeburn.  But  again,  it  may  be  won- 
dered that  Richard,  who  had  so  many  op- 
portunities of  being  in  our  hero's  company, 
failed  to  observe  his  errors  or  blemishes, 
from  his  behaviour  or  conversation.     But 
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the  fact  was,  that  Richard,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  share  of  discernment,  was 
yet  of  a  very  unsuspicious  disposition,  and 
neither  apt  nor  willing  to  detect  the  faults 
of  others.  It  is  true  that  our  hero  had 
already  hinted  to  him,  that  he  had  occa- 
sionally attended  the  theatre;  but  as  he 
seldom  dwelt  rapturously  on  this  theme,  in 
his  presence,  Richard  did  not  seem  to  have 
taken  much  notice  of  it.  In  some  respects, 
Richard  might,  perhaps,  have  considered 
it  presumptuous  to  offer  any  admonitions 
to  his  friend,  as  to  his  future  conduct,  even 
if  he  thought  it  necessary ;  for  James  was 
his  equal  in  years,  and,  apparently,  of 
an  equally  industrious  disposition,  and  in 
his  general  conduct  appeared  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  good  principles ;  there- 
fore, if  he  was  aware  that  he  frequented 
places  of  amusement,  he  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  good  sense,  to  imagine,  for 
a  moment,  that  his  attachment  to  them 
would  become  immoderate.  But  the  sub- 
ject, however,  had  not  escaped  his  animad- 
versions. On  one  occasion,  when  the 
subject  came  to  be  talked  of,  Richard  said. 
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''  Well,  James,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
theatrical  amusements,  they  are  not  the 
amusements  that  could  give  me  any  plea- 
sure. During  the  three  years  I  have  been 
in  Edinburgh,  I  have  been  twice  in  the 
theatre,  and,  on  both  occasions,  I  was  led 
thither  much  against  my  inclination,  and 
never  spent  time  with  less  satisfaction  and 
more  uneasiness.  Their  impious  invoca- 
tions, their  bombastic  and  frivolous  decla- 
mation, the  immoral  levity  and  vulgar 
phraseology  of  their  dialogues,  excited,  in 
me,  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  disgust. 
When  I  was  there  last,  I  came  out  before 
the  play  was  half  done,  I  was  so  yawningly 
sick  of  the  performance.  But  the  subject 
is  not  worth  speaking  of;  and,  if  you  feel 
as  I  do,  your  attendance  at  the  theatre  will 
not  be  often." 

James  was,  however,  secretly  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  though  he  refrained  from 
making  any  observations  on  the  subject, 
on  this  occasion. 

Time  passed  on,  without  producing  any 
apparent  change  in  our  hero,  either  for  the 
better  or  worse.     We  might  say,  rather  for 
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the  worse  ;  but,  between  his  inclination  to 
duty  and  his  inclination  to  vice,  he  con- 
trived to  preserve  a  specious  appearance, 
and  to  appear  to  his  friend  as  if  he  was  con- 
tinuing to  live  in  his  accustomed  regular 
habits.  Still  there  was  a  gradual  and,  we 
believe,  an  imperceptible  undermining  of 
his  moral  principles  going  on.  His  dispo- 
sition was  more  resolute  and  forward  than 
it  was  formerly.  Levity  and  freedom  of 
speech  appeared,  v,ithout  restraint,  in  his 
conversation  ;  his  religious  duties  were  at- 
tended with  a  sort  of  sluggish  listlessness ; 
and,  in  short,  it  could  not  fail  to  appear, 
that  his  mind  was  more  bent  upon  pleasure 
than  inclined  to  the  study  of  virtue. 

There  were  not,  however,  moments  with- 
out reflection.  But  this  reflection  only 
took  place  when  he  felt  the  effects  of  dis- 
solute habits  on  his  body  :  then  he  would 
begin  to  be  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
he  was  falling  off  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
to  those  of  error  and  vice.  But,  even  then, 
he  could  never  be  inclined  to  think  that 
his  dereliction  of  moral  duties  was  of  any 
considerable  magnitude;    and,  not  unfre 
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quently,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  errors, 
would  he  flatter  himself  with  the  notion, 
that  his  present  conduct  was  making  him 
more  manly  and  clever,  and  giving  him  a 
knowledge  of  genteel  company  and  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  often,  from  his  present 
conduct,  would  he  indulge  his  imagination, 
in  drawing  visionary  castles,  and  conceiving 
notions  of  future  power  and  affluence,  and 
greatness;  but  when  all  these  did  give 
place,  or  were  insufficient  to  stifle  serious 
reflection,  (which  was  generally  the  case, 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  fretful  hu- 
mour,) he  would  begin  to  think  that  he 
was  not  walking  altogether  in  the  right 
path ;  that  his  moral  and  religious  duties 
were  not  so  strictly  performed  as  they  were 
wont  to  have  been ;  that  he  was  not  quite 
so  pure  in  his  conduct  and  conversation  as 
he  was  when  he  knew  none  but  Richard 
Valeburn ;  then  would  he  determine  to 
abolish  all  dissolute  habits  ;  to  abandon  the 
society  of  his  present  friends,  and  to  form 
plans  for  regulating  and  improving  his  fu- 
ture conduct ;  and,  in  all  the  magnanimity 
of  thought,  would  he  resolve  and  re-resolve ; 
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but  time  passed  on,  with  its  new  inter- 
ruptions, its  new  fascinations,  and  its  new 
amusements,  and  he  was  always,  somehow 
or  other,  either  from  situation  or  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  course  of  business,  and 
from  his  own  disposition,  led  into  those 
errors  from  which  he  had  resolved  to  ab- 
stain ;  so  that  time,  instead  of  diminishing, 
as  he  thought,  his  inclination  to  pleasure, 
was  secretly  increasing  it ;  so  inveterate  is 
habit,  and  so  ineffective  are  resolutions, 
not  vigorously  and  sedulously  carried  into 
execution. 

In  this  manner  did  the  ensuing  winter 
pass  over.  Had  he  taken,  in  this  month  of 
May,  an  impartial  retrospective  view  of  his 
conduct,  for  the  last  nine  months,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  was  far  from  being  im- 
proved. This  month  found  him  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ciceronian  Society,  a  reader  of 
novels,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre. 
The  correspondence  he  had  maintained 
with  his  father  and  brother  had  greatly 
failed.  At  this  time,  he  was  two  letters  in 
their  debt.  He  began  sometimes,  though, 
indeed,  not  often,  to  relax  in  his  attention 
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to  Mr.  Mandate's  business.  On  the  even- 
ings he  attended  the  theatre,  he  was,  of 
course,  absent  from  business.  Mr.  Man- 
date, not  unfrequently,  appeared  a  little 
fretful  at  these  repeated  absences,  and 
James  was  often  obliged  to  feign  an  excuse 
of  bad  health,  or  an  urgent  engagement,  to 
account  for  them.  But  this  was  not  all  : 
when  he  was  engaged  in  writing  long  pa- 
pers, or  in  any  intricate  business,  his  yawn- 
ing listlessness  showed  that  his  mind  was 
wandering  on  some  other  object.  Indeed 
it  was  so ;  for  his  mind  was  never  more 
happy  than  when  it  was  permitted  to  dwell 
on  the  pleasure  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  preceding  night,  or  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fine  acting,  diverting 
amusements,  and  pretty  faces  he  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  stage,  and  in  anticipating  the 
pleasure  he  was  to  derive  from  some  com- 
pany, or  from  some  scene  of  amusement,  at 
which  he  expected  to  be  present.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  thoughts  as  these  made 
him  uneasy  and  restless,  till  the  hours  came 
when  these  delightful  anticipations  were  to 
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be  realized ;  and  that  his  business  was, 
therefore,  hurried  over,  carelessly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  often  al- 
lowed to  remain  altogether  unfinished.  Mr. 
Mandate  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  altera- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  our  hero,  but  was 
ignorant  of  the  cause.  He  sometimes, 
however,  gave  him,  mildly,  a  hint  of  his 
remissness. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  he,  one 
morning  that  James  had  been  absent  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  left  a  deed  un- 
finished, "  that  some  of  our  Edinburgh 
fair  ones  are  monopolizing  too  much  of  your 
attention — that  you  are  deeply  involved  in 
love, — for  you  appear  to  be  getting  very 
dull  and  languid  in  business." 

James  blushed  deeply ;  he  answered, 
that  he  was  not  yet  in  love;  but  agreed 
with  Mr.  IMandate,  in  thinking,  that  he 
was  become  rather  dull. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Kiniven,  let  us  endeavour  to 
be  active,  and  get  over  this  session,  and  I 
shall  have  no  objections  that  you  go,  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  to  the  country,  to  see 
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your  friends;  and,  perhaps,  the  sight  of 
them,  and  the  change  of  air,  may  be  favour- 
able to  you." 

This  proposal  was  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected :  he  embraced  it  with  eagerness ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  add,  to  his  credit,  that 
during  a  month,  which  remained  unfinished 
of  the  summer  session,  he  applied  himself, 
with  much  assiduity,  to  Mr.  Mandate's  bu- 
siness, and  neither  prepared  a  speech,  nor 
went  to  the  society,  during  that  time,  al- 
though Mr.  Stays  swore  that  he  would 
have  him  expelled  for  absence  ;  nor,  during 
the  same  period,  did  he  visit  the  theatre, 
except  on  one  Saturday  night. 


VOL.  II.  N 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

We  are  now  to  conduct  our  hero,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-two  months,  to  his  dear 
native  home.  He  had  written  to  his  father 
of  the  permission  he  had  received,  from 
Mr.  Mandate,  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  the 
answer  returned  was  just  what  might  be 
expected, — that  they  waited  his  arrival 
with  impatience  and  joy. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  August 
that  the  Moina  Packet  arrived  at  the  quay 
of  Homeston.  (We  may  observe,  that  the 
Luggage  Packet,  which  had  so  long  pHed 
between  Homeston  and  Glasgow,  had  been, 
some  few  months  before  this  period,  con- 
sidered too  old  for  the  service,  and  conse- 
quently broken  up,  and  appropriated  for 
fuel  to  the  bakers'  ovens.)  It  was  pretty 
late  in  the  evening  when  the  Moina  arrived, 
but  not  too  late  to  prevent  a  concourse  of 
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people  assembling  on  the  quay,  to  witness 
the  landing  of  the  passengers.  Our  hero 
was  aware  of  this  custom  ;  and  though  he 
felt  much  gratified  in  witnessing  many 
familiar  faces  among  the  group,  yet  he  felt 
rather  bashful  in  being  exhibited  before 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  Not  that 
he  was  the  sole  object  of  their  gaze,  for 
there  were  many  passengers  ;  but  our  hero 
seemed  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them ;  or,  to  express  ourselves  more  intel- 
ligibly, he  was  the  only  heau  that  stood  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Moina  Packet,  and 
consequently  drew  the  attention  of  more 
eyes  than  any  other. 

While  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
as  they  were  hauling  her  up,  along  the 
quay,  to  a  proper  landing-place,  it  may  be 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  a  few  of  the  re- 
marks which  were  made  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  group.  The  young  girls, 
who  were  idly  strolling  about  the  quay, 
were  gazing  upon  his  improved  person  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  "  Eh,  Bessy !" 
one  of  these  fair  damsels  would  say;  "  come 
here,  woman; — luik,  yon'er's  James  Kini  ven. 

N  2 
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Isn't  he  turned  unco  big  ?"  "  Ay,  and  very 
handsome,  too,"  answered  the  other.  "What 
a  pretty  face  he  has !  how  finely  dressed  he 
is  !  I'll  warrant  you  he's  a  grand  gentle- 
man now.  How  proud  his  father  and  mo- 
ther will  be  o'  him !" 

In  other  parts  of  the  group,  the  remarks 
were  different.  "  Wha  will  this  young 
spark  be,  I  wonder,"  said  John  Girmour, 
coming  up  to  Ned  Anderson,  the  barber, 
with  one  hand  in  his  breast  and  the  other 
in  his  breeches-pocket.  "  Wha  will  this 
young  chiel'  be,  ken  ye,  Ned." 

"  Troth,"  answered  Ned,  "  I  kenna,  un- 
less it  be  some  o'  the'  Glasgow  fouks  come 
tae  crave  ye  for  siller." 

"  Do  ye  really  think  sae,"  said  Siccar 
John,  with  astonishment.  "  A  plague  be 
on  them,  they  run  like  locusts.  I  maun 
nee  an'  keep  out  o'  the  way,  while  that 
chiel'  is  here,  for  he'll  nae  dou't  be  wantin' 
money  frae  me,  though  I  ha'e  na  been  twa 
months  an'  a  half  Irae  Glasgow." 

"  Tut,  John,  man,  ye  needna  be  sae 
muckle  afraid  for  the  Glasgow  fouks, 
the're  no  gaun  tae  trouble  ye,  this  time," 
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interrupted  Sandy  Budge,  the  innkeeper. 
"  Yon's  a  son  of  honest  John  Kiniven's. 
See,  there's  his  father  gaun  up  tae  him." 

''  Ay,  and  that's  a  son  of  John  Kiniven's," 
reiterated  Siccar  John.  "  Bless  me!  I  ken'd 
wha  his  father  was,  but  a  puir  ragged 
tailor  boy." 

"  But  that  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
son,  John,"  replied  Budge  ;  "  and,  besides, 
his  father  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  any  among 
us." 

"  No,  tae  be  sure,"  said  Siccar  John,  with 
a  malicious  nod  o'  his  head,  "  it's  nae  dis- 
paragement to  the  son ;  but  I  think  that 
John  Kiniven  might  ha'e  been  content  to 
ha'e  put  his  son  to  a  guid  trade,  than  makin' 
a  writer  o'  him.  But  John  had  aye  an 
ettlin  tae  mak'  his  sons  gentlemen." 

In  the  mean  time  our  hero  got  out  of 
the  vessel,  along  with  his  father,  and  was 
proceeding  up  the  quay,  but  they  could 
get  little  said  to  each  other,  from  the  inter- 
ferences of  friends  and  acquaintances  ; 
some  staring,  and  others  coming  up  to 
get  a  shake  of  our  hero's  hand,  to  use  their 
own  term.     "  James  Kiniven,  bless  me,  is 
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this  you,  sir  ?"  quoth  some  of  those  folks. 
"  How  do  ye  do  ?"  or  ''  I  hope  ye're  well, 
Maister  James  ?  Bless  me,  what  a  muckle 
maun  chiel'  ye're  grown!  Edinbro'  has 
'greed  well  wae  ye."  "  Eh,  man !"  would 
others  of  those  stragglers  say,  looking  upon 
him  with  apparent  amazement,  from  foot 
to  head,  "ye  ha'e  don't  well  sin'  ye  left  us." 

James  felt  rather  displeased  with  these 
vulgar  and  impertinent  familiarities  of  his 
townspeople,  and  he  therefore  made  his 
stay  with  them  as  short  as  civility  would 
allow.  He  and  his  father  having,  at  last, 
got  themselves  disencumbered,  reached  the 
house,  where  his  mother  impatiently  waited 
for  him.  The  joy  with  which  these  good 
folks  welcomed  their  son,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  father  al- 
lowed the  shop  to  be  shut  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  evening,  to  get  the  news  from  his 
son. 

"  Well,  James,"  said  his  worthy  father, 
"  I  am  as  glad  tae  see  you  as  though  I  had 
a  cargo  o'  herrings  come  frae  the  Hielands. 
If  we  had  just  Stuart  beside  us  now,  I  wad 
consider  myself  very  happy ;    but  he  is 
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still  wae  the  great  man,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
right  for  him  tae  keep  in  wae  great  folks ; 
for,  if  he  pleases  him  well,  he  may  get  a 
kirk  for  him." 

"  We  would,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Kiniven, 
"  have  reason  to  be  proud,  if  Stuart  had  a 
kirk,  and  James  was  a  writer,  and  had  a 
house  in  Edinburgh,  I  think  that  I  would 
then  go  and  see  him,  although  I  have  never 
been  out  of  Homeston.  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  see  that  James  looks  so 
well.  I  hope  ye  wore  the  drawers  and  the 
flannel  shirt  during  the  winter.  I  have 
got  a  web  of  linen  bleached,  with  which  I 
purpose  to  make  shirts  for  you  and  Stuart. 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,"  con- 
tinued this  good  woman,  "  to  hear  that 
ye  conduct  yourself  well  in  Edinburgh. 
Richard  Valeburn  has  a  high  opinion  of 
you.  He  was  up  drinking  tea  with  us  two 
nights,  when  he  was  here." 

"  He  is  an  excellent  young  man,  Richard 
Valeburn,"  interrupted  Mr.  Kiniven ;  "  he 
is  no'  like  that  flighty  light-headed  chield, 
Maclachlan,  parading  and  capering  about 
the  streets,  whaun  he  was  here,  as  if  the 
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whole  town  were  his  ain  :  no,  no,  Richard 
Valeburn  is  quite  different.  Indeed,  he 
was  seen  very  seldom  in  the  streets,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  in  company  with  his 
father,  and  he  walked  so  modestly  and 
humbly,  that  everybody  admired  him.  He 
wad  come  in  tae  the  shop  and  sit  down  be- 
hint  the  counter,  and  converse  wae  me, 
for  perhaps  twa  hours,  as  sociably  as  his 
father  wad  do :  oh !  he's  really  a  worthy 
young  man,  Richard  Valeburn,  and  he'll 
do  well.  I  look  upon  him  to  be  a  better 
boy  than  your  brother's  great  frien',  Colin 
Dowell ;  he  is,  perhaps,  not  so  clever  as 
him,  but  he  wants  his  pride." 

"  I  thought,"  said  James,  ''  that  you  al- 
ways entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Dowell  family." 

"  Uh !  so  I  do,"  answered  his  father ; 
"  and  they're  no  dout  fine  people  ;  but  they 
ha'e  pretty  high  notions  o'  pride,  though. 
Dr.  Dowell,  of  whom  I  was  a  constant 
hearer,  for  twenty  years  and  upwards,  was 
as  good  a  preacher  as  ever  breathed,  and  a 
fine  man  too,  but  still  he  had  prideful  no- 
tions.    He  always  kept  himself  very  dis- 
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tant ;  but  some  attributed  it  to  his  having 
been  descended  of  great  folks." 

"  And  does  Colin  Dowell  never  visit 
you  now?"  said  James. 

"  Stuart  and  he  are  very  intimate,  I  un- 
derstand, when  they  are  at  the  classes ; 
but  he  does  not  come  to  see  me,  now,  so 
often  as  he  used  to  do.  His  mother,  when 
she  happens  to  come  to  town,  to  the  kirk, 
on  Sunday,  generally  pays  us  a  visit  on 
that  day,  but  Colin  very  seldom  comes. 
When  he  appears  in  town,  he  comes  on 
horseback,  and  sometimes,  with  his  switch 
in  his  hand,  gives  a  race  into  the  shop,  and 
asks  when  I  had  any  accounts  from  Stuart, 
and  immediately  goes  off.  But  ye'U  be 
wearied,  James,  and  needfu'  o'  your  bed, 
and  this  is  not  a  night  tae  keep  ye  out  o't. 
Tell  Nanny,  guidwife,  tae  bring  ben  the 
books.  It's  near  ten  o'clock,  and  we'll  go 
about  our  religious  duties,  just  now.  Oh! 
it  is  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  honest 
man,  rubbing  his  spectacles,  while  the 
Bible' lay  on  his  knee,  "  that  a  father  can 
have,  in  his  old  age,  to  see  that  his  children 
are  doing  well." 

N  5 
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James  joined  in  the  social  worship  of 
his  parents,  with  more  sincerity  and  plea- 
sure than  he  had  felt  since  he  left  them. 
After  these  duties  were  over  and  supper 
taken,  he  retired  to  his  hedroom,  amid 
the  smiles  and  good  wishes  of  his  happy 
parents.  I  douht  much,  thought  our  hero, 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  if  I  shall  spend 
my  time  so  well  as  I  expected,  in  this  place, 
the  people  are  so  rude  and  vulgar,  and  the 
town  is  so  dull.  This  bed  is  surely  a  chaff 
one ;  my  sides  will  be  sore,  being  so  long 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  a  soft  featherbed ; 
but  I  must  put  up  with  the  humble  accom- 
modation that  my  worthy  parents  can 
afford,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  have 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  here  that 
I  had  with  Mrs.  Furnish,  and  no  company 
nor  amusements,  like  the  Ciceronian  Society 
and  the  theatre, 

Next  day  our  hero  took  a  stroll  through 
the  streets  of  Homeston,  called  upon  Mr. 
Maclaren  and  Mr.  Sealup,  who  seemed 
glad  to  see  him  :  the  former  gentleman  in- 
vited him  to  tea,  the  latter  to  breakfast. 
To  both  he  went,  and  the  subject  of  con- 
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versation  was  chiefly  the  Edinburgh  news, 
in  which  they  seemed  interested,  and  on 
that  topic  our  hero  fully  satisfied  their  in- 
quiries, for  it  was  indeed  the  only  subject 
he  was  properly  master  of.     He  was  also 
invited  to  the  houses  of  several  writers  of 
the  town,  and  to  some  others,  of  his  own 
and  his  father's  acquaintances.     He  some- 
times felt  himself,  however,  dull  and  lonely, 
for  he  could  find  but  extremely  few  com- 
panions upon  an  equal  footing  with  him- 
self, with  whom  he  might  associate,  and 
this,  all  the  incessant  attention  and  kind- 
ness of  his  parents  seemed  unable  to  sup- 

ply. 

"I  wonder,"  said  he  to  his  father  one 
day, "  why  I  get  no  person  to  walk  with  me 
in  this  dull  town.  I  don't  know  why  1 
should  wonder  at  it  either,  for  I  don't  re- 
member of  any  acquaintances  that  I  should 
know ;  yet  I  should  certainly  be  better 
pleased  if  I  had  a  companion.  I  feel  awk- 
ward going  alone  through  these  dull  streets, 
where  all  the  idle  people  stare  at  me  so 
bluntly." 

"  Indeed,  James,"  said  his  father,  "  it  is 
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really  a  dull  place,  this.  There  is  no  trade, 
and  the  half  of  the  people,  though  they 
live  well  enough,  are  yet  quite  idle.  There 
is  no  young  man  o'  spirit  will  stay  in't,  and 
the  bodies  o'  writers,  who  are  in  it,  make 
but  a  very  indifferent  livelihood.  If  it  was 
not  that  I  was  too  auld,  I  would  leave  this 
place,  and  begin  business  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow.  In  these  large  towns,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  money  and  people,  a  per- 
son has  a  chance  of  makin'  something  of 
it.  But  it's  no'  worth  our  while  to  change 
our  situation  now,  in  our  auld  days.  Your 
mother,  honest  woman,  and  I,  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  we  aye  got  what  did 
our  turn,  and  enabled  us  to  bring  up  our 
family  in  a  genteel  way,  by  giving  them  a 
good  education,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  want." 

''  No,  father/  said  our  hero,  "  you  shall 
never  want,  as  long  as  you  and  your  chil- 
dren continue  in  existence." 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Colin  Dowell 
made  his  appearance  in  town,  and,  learning 
the  arrival  of  James,  he  waited  upon  him, 
and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  him^ 
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and  much  surprise  that  he  had  not  visited 
Purlyknoll.  He  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
come  out  and  spend  the  following  after- 
noon with  him,  which  James  agreed  to 
do.  This  invitation  pleased  him,  as  it 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  country,  where  he  had  not  been  since 
his  arrival. 

At  the  appointed  time,  therefore,  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  his  appearance  at  Purly- 
knoll. He  entered  the  drawing  room,  and 
found  Colin  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Valeburn.  This  gentleman  had  been 
absent  from  Homeston  for  some  time,  and 
had  just  made  an  en  passant  visit  to  Purly- 
knoll, on  his  way  to  town.  James  was  glad 
to  see  him,  as  he  had  letters  from  Richard, 
and  the  cordiality  with  which  Mr.  Vale- 
burn  shook  his  hand,  evinced  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  seeing  him.  "  I  am  as  happy," 
said  this  worthy  man,  "  in  seeing  you,  Mr. 
Kiniven,  as  if  you  were  my  own  son  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  believe  that  you  and  he  are  like 
brothers,  for  he  tells  me  that  you  are 
mostly  in  each  other's  company,  during 
every  interval  which  occurs  in  business. 
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I  hope  you  have  left  my  dear  boy  well  ?" 

James  assured  him  that  he  had,  and  put 
into  his  hands  the  letters,  which  the  father 
perused  with  avidity.  Having  answered 
all  Mr.  Valeb urn's  questions  regarding  his 
son,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  improve- 
ments and  amusements  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  James  gave  a  full  description. 

"  I  believe,''  said  Mr.  Valeb  urn,  ''neither 
Richard  nor  you  frequent  any  places  of 
amusement." 

''  We  writers'  clerks,"  said  James,  "  have 
little  time  to  spend  in  amusements;  but 
generally  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  on 
some  other  occasions,  when  business  per- 
mits, I  go  to  the  theatre.  And  I  have  of- 
ten insisted  on  Richard  accompanying  me, 
but  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  go." 

"  It  is  just  what  I  would  expect  of  him," 
said  his  father.  "  I  am  very  glad  of  that ; 
it  is  a  bad  place,  the  theatre ;  an  alluring  and 
destructive  amusement  to  young  minds. 
You  should  not  go  too  often  there,  James." 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  a  bad  place,  Mr. 
Valeburn  ?" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dowell  entered 
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the  room,  who  welcomed  our  hero  very 
cordially,  and  kindly  asked  him  concerning 
his  health ;  how  he  liked  Edinburgh,  and 
the  nature  of  his  situation,  and  similar  in- 
quiries ;  to  all  of  which  James  gave  suit- 
able answers. 

"  Mother,"  said  Colin,  "  Mr.  James  tells 
us  that  he  is  an  admirer  of  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  and,  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Valeburn 
and  he  were  about  to  enter  on  a  discussion, 
when  you  entered  the  room." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  James  Kiniven  has  more 
good  sense  than  to  frequent  a  place  where 
his  morals  would  be  corrupted." 

James  declared,  that  he  only  visited  it 
occasionally;  "that  is,"  continued  he,  "when 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  when  some 
celebrated  performers  are  engaged,  whom 
it  is  proper  to  see,  as  every  body  speaks 
of  their  merits  ;  or  when  a  new  play  ap- 
pears, which  every  body  wishes  to  see. 
Besides,  Mr.  Valeburn,  the  theatre  is  not 
such  a  bad  resort  as  you  imagine.  I  un- 
derstand it  was  gross  and  lewd  some  two 
centuries  past ;  but,  in  this  modern  age  of 
refinement,  it  has  undergone  a  most  ma- 
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terial  change:  it  is  now  considered  as  a 
seat  of  morality  and  virtue,  as  a  most 
rational  and  instructive  place  of  amuse- 
ment, and  is  therefore  respected  and  fre- 
quented by  the  most  eminent  characters." 
"I  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Valeburn,  "in 
the  theatre,  on  two  occasions.  The  place 
is  no  doubt  pleasing  and  fascinating  enough ; 
but  I  consider  plays,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  plays,  to  be  totally  repugnant  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  I 
am  certainly  unwilling  to  speak  against 
institutions,  supported  and  applauded  by 
the  public ;  but  it  is  my  decided  opinion, 
that  theatrical  entertainments  are  more 
hurtful  than  beneficial  to  mankind.  In  the 
first  place,  timeandmoney  are  wasted,  which 
ought  to  be  bestowed  to  better  purposes. 
In  the  second  place,  plays  are,  either  more 
or  less,  tinctured  with  impurity  and  pro- 
fanity, and  the  morality  they  inculcate,  if 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  them, 
is  never  attended  with  any  beneficial  con- 
sequences ;  for  the  scenes  of  distress 
which  they  exhibit,  and  with  which  they 
propose  to  excite  our  commiseration,  are 
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extravagant  and  accompanied  by  such  fas- 
cinating circumstances,  that  they  create  a 
repugnance  and  disgust  in  the  mind  to 
scenes  of  real  distress.  You  say  that  these 
amusements  are  necessary  to  enable  you 
to  converse  the  more  easily  on  the  subject 
of  the  stage,  and  its  actors  and  actresses, 
and  make  you  appear  more  polished  and 
refined  in  society,  and  better  calculated  to 
grace  a  polite  company.  With  regard  to 
theatrical  knowledge,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
unnecessary  and,  often,  highly  improper ; 
for  young  persons  are  extremely  apt  to  be 
throwing  out  gratuitous  specimens  of  plays, 
in  company,  which  excite  nothing  but  dis- 
gust to  every  sober-minded  person;  and, 
with  respect  to  making  you  more  polite, 
which  it  does  not,  I  would  say,  this  is  all 
whim ;  for  the  more  we  study  to  advance 
in  the  art  of  pleasing  and  politeness,  the 
more  affected  and  unpolite  we  shall  become, 
and  lose  that  easy,  natural  disposition  and 
behaviour,  which,  alone,  command  the 
greatest  respect,  because  unadorned  with 
any  assumed  and  fantastical  acquirements. 
Guard  yourself  against  the  temptations  of 
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a  theatre,  for  it  is  generally  under  the 
management  of  a  mercenary  undertaker, 
who  consults  his  own  interest  in  his  opera- 
tions, and  does  all  in  his  power  to  lay  the 
young  and  inexperienced  under  nightly 
contributions  for  him.  I  don't  know  how 
the  drama  originated,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  of  those  inventions  which  have  proved 
highly  injurious  to  the  young." 

"  Mr.  Valeburn,"  said  Mr.  Colin  Dowell, 
"  I  perfectly  agree  with  all  you  have  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  stage.  The  moderns 
have,  undoubtedly,  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  drama,  but  it  is  still  tinctured 
with  the  pollutions  of  its  primeval  source. 
Tragedy  arose  from  the  chorus,  which  was 
sung  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  festival  of  Bac- 
chus. A  goat  was  the  sacrifice  offered  to 
that  God,  after  which  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  sung  hymns, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and  from  the  name 
of  the  victim,  -rprxyog,  a  goat,  joined  with 
^^,  a  song,  arose  the  word  tragedy.  On 
this  chorus  an  innovation  was  made  by 
Thespis,  who  introduced  a  person  between 
the  songs,  who  made  a  recitation,  in  verse. 
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An  additional  improvement  was  made  by 
iEschylus,  who  is  considered  the  father  of 
tragedy.  He  introduced  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  persons,  or  actors,  in  which  he 
contrived  to  interweave  some  interesting 
story,  and  brought  his  actors  on  a  stage, 
adorned  with  scenery  and  decorations. 
What  these  actors  recited  was  called  epi- 
sode, or  additional  song  ;  and  the  songs  of 
the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no  longer 
to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to 
the  story  in  which  the  actors  were  con- 
cerned. By  these  means  the  drama  ac- 
quired a  regular  form,  and  was  soon  after 
brought  to  perfection  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  The  source  of  comedy  is  not 
more  honourable  than  that  of  tragedy. 
The  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  first  Gre- 
cian comic  writer,  abound  with  nothing 
but  buffoonish  wit,  personal  raillery,  and 
gross  obscenity.  They  truly  show  what  a 
turbulent  and  licentious  republic  that  of 
Athens  was,  when  they  could  suffer  the 
most  illustrious  personages  of  their  state, 
their  generals  and  their  magistrates,  Cleon, 
Lamachus,  Nicius,  Alcibiades,  and  several 
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others,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of 
comedy.     The  treatment  given,  by   this 
comedian,  to  Socrates,  in  his  play  of  '  tJie 
Clouds;  was  unjust  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  some  assert  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  great 
philosopher.      Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
drama.     In  all  ages  it  has  been  approved 
and   disapproved,  both  by  Heathens  and 
Christians.     Tertullian  says,  a  '  Playhouse 
is  the  very  sacristy  of  Venus ;  and  Juvenal 
maintains,  that  no  prudent  man  will  take 
any  young  lady  to  wife  who  has  ever  been 
even  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.'     Aris- 
totle, on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  tragedy 
is  intended  to  purge  our  passions,  by  means 
of  pity  and   terror;   and  Dr.  Blair,   who 
seemed  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to 
the  drama,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  improves 
our   virtuous   sensibility.      I  should  like 
much  to  see  these  assertions  proved.     It 
was  certainly  the  bounden  duty  of  those 
learned  individuals,  to  adduce  some  exam- 
ples, to  show  that  the  admirers  of  tragedy 
and  frequenters  of  the  theatre  were  per- 
sons eminently  distinguished  for  virtuous 
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deeds  and  for  active  and  operative  bene- 
volence. Had  they  done  this,  we  should 
then  be  inclined  to  assent  to  their  opinions. 
But,  in  truth,  they  could  not  adduce  any 
such  examples ;  for  the  truly  benevolent 
are  not  those  who  would  spend  their  time 
and  their  money  in  a  theatre;  they  have 
enough  to  engross  their  thoughts,  in  the 
proper  object  of  their  pursuits,  and  the  in- 
ward gratification  which  they  derive  from 
their  actions,  would  make  the  scenes  of 
sinful  pleasure  quite  insipid  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
and  the  lovers  of  fine  sentiment  are  those 
whose  feelings  of  benevolence  evaporate 
in  empty  sentimentality  ;  and  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  scenes  of  ficti- 
tious distress,  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted, are  quite  different  from  the 
scenes  of  real  distress,  with  which  they 
care  not  to  be  acquainted  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, their  love  for  the  one  must  pro- 
duce an  aversion,  at  least  an  apathy,  to  the 
other,  which  shows  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  Christian  and  the  sensualist  are 
diametrically  opposite/' 
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"You  have  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Vale- 
burn,  "  given  us  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  you, 
that  the  drama  is  not  calculated  to  improve 
our  virtuous  sensibility.  I  never  heard  of 
any  virtuous  deeds  that  emanated  from 
that  source.  I  have,  indeed,  read  some- 
where," continued  Mr.  Valeb urn,  jocularly, 
'^  of  a  sailor  who  shot  an  Othello  from  the 
gallery  of  an  American  theatre,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  never  suffer 
any  damn'd  Moor  to  murder  a  woman  in  his 
presence.  Perhaps  this  was  rousing  vir- 
tuous'sensibility;  and  I  have  also  heard 
of  a  right  reverend  bishop,  who  was  pro- 
voked to  bawl  out,  in  the  middle  of  a  play, 
while  some  great  tragic  actress  was  rant- 
ing in  penitential  sorrow, '  O,  woman,  thy 
sins  are  great,  but  ye  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  they  are  all  forgiven  thee.'  Perhaps 
this  was  rousing  his  virtuous  sensibility." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Colin,  laughing,  "  it  is 
nothing  but  a  useless  play  on  the  passions. 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
passions  can  be  altogether  steeled  against 
this  delusion,  although  I  have  heard  that. 
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ill  the  case  of  an  Oxford  mathematician,  it 
has  been  so.  This  gentleman,  it  appears, 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  visit  the  theatre, 
where  he  was  presented  with  a  most  pa- 
thetic tragic  representation,  which  dis- 
solved the  whole  audience  in  tears.  The 
mathematician  was  asked  to  account  for 
his  apathy,  for  he  was  not  in  tears,  and 
was  only  amazed  to  see  the  others  weeping. 
He  replied,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  that 
he  could  not  see  what  it  proved.  The  man 
was  quite  alive  to  the  deceit ;  he  saw  that 
it  was  all  a  delusion,  and  that  it  proved 
nothing." 

"  A  question,"  continued  our  clerical 
friend,  who  seemed  rather  conceitedly  dis- 
posed to  display  his  scholarship  on  this 
occasion,  "  a  question,  on  this  subject,  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  several  philoso- 
phers,— how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
terror,  anxiety,  and  sorrow,  which  tragedy 
occasions,  afford  any  gratification  to  the 
mind ;  for,  are  not  these  passions  in  them- 
selves extremely  painful  and  disagreeable  ? 
Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.     Many  of 
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them  are  plausible,  but  none  of  them,  I 
think,  are  quite  conclusive.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  subject  is  not  worthy  any  investi- 
gation ;  but  philosophers  love  to  make 
frivolous  subjects  very  important  ones. 
Those  who  maintain  the  selfish  system, 
conceive  that  the  reason  why  we  take  an 
interest  in  the  distresses  of  others  is,  from 
an  apprehension  that  we  shall  experience 
similar  troubles  and  dangers  ourselves. 
Lucretius's  notion  is  much  the  same, — that 
our  gratification  arises  from  comparing  our 
own  security  with  their  condition.  L'Abbe 
Dubos'  theory  is  more  consistent  with 
truth  than  that  of  any  others.  He  asserts, 
that  nothing  is,  in  general,  so  disagreeable 
to  the  mind,  as  that  languid,  listless  state 
of  indolence  into  which  it  falls,  upon  the 
removal  of  all  passion  and  occupation ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  painful 
situation,  it  seeks  every  amusement  and 
pursuit,  business,  gaming,  shows,  execu- 
tions; whatever  will  rouse  the  passions 
and  take  its  attention  from  itself  No 
matter  what  the  passion  is  ;  let  it  be  dis- 
agreeable, afflicting,  melancholy,  disordered. 
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it  is  still  better  than  that  insipid  languor, 
which  arises  from  perfect  tranquility  and 
repose.  Fontenelle  concludes,  from  the 
instance  of  tickling,  that  by  pushing  the 
movement  of  pleasure  a  little  too  far,  it 
becomes  pain,  and  that  the  movement  of 
pain,  a  little  moderate,  becomes  pleasure  ; 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  soft 
and  agreeable,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sen- 
timents of  pleasure  and  pain,  though  dif- 
ferent in  themselves,  are  not  so  different  in 
their  cause.  Hume  accounts  for  it  from 
adventitious  circumstances  ;  from  the  ge- 
nius required  to  paint  objects  ;  the  art  and 
judgment  displayed  in  collecting  and  dis- 
posing of  all  the  pathetic  circumstances, 
together  with  the  force  of  expression  and 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  oratorical  num- 
bers— that  these  excite  the  most  pleasurable 
emotions,  and  convert  the  subordinate  move- 
ment of  pain  into  that  which  is  predomi- 
nant. Dr.  Campbell  conceives  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  pity,  under  which  he  includes 
commiseration,  benevolence,  and  love; — 
the  last  of  which,  \jemg  the  most  exquisite 
emotion,  produces  the  pleasure.     Dr.  Blair 
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conceives  that  all  the  social  affections  are 
attended  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  grati- 
fication arises  from  sympathy,  from  the  in- 
ternal satisfaction  we  feel  in  taking  a  part 
in  the  distresses  of  others.     It  could  easily 
be  shown,  that  the  whole  of  these  theories 
are  imperfect  and  liable  to  many  objections. 
Dr.  Campbell  has   discussed    them   very 
fully  ;    but  even  with  his  own  I  do  not 
agree.     I  will  not  ascribe  such  fine  feelings 
to  the  greater  bulk  of  a  theatrical  audience. 
They  are  just  the  emotions  that  the  truly 
benevolent  feel  in  witnessing  scenes  of  real 
distress,  and  w  ere  I  to  admit  that  the  same 
principle  operates  in   the  one  as  in  the 
other,  it  would  be  to  confuse  the  souroes 
from   whence   genuine   philanthropy   and 
partial  benevolence  emanate.     Tlvere  may 
be,  indeed,  exceptions,  as  there  are  in  every 
case ;  but  of  all  the  theories  that  I  have 
noticed,  I  think  that  that  of  the   Abbe 
Dubos  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
one  that  will  most  generally  apply  to  the 
subject ;  but,  from  the  diversity  of  human 
character,  and  the  various  dispositions  of 
the  mind,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible 
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to  get  one  that  would  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication."— 

•'  But,  Mr.  Dowell/'  interrupted  James, 
apparently  not  much  relishing  this  dis- 
cussion, "  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  that 
was  originally  started,  which  was,  con- 
cerning the  immorality  of  the  stage  ;  and, 
without  quoting  either  ancient  or  modern 
authorities,  I  would  have  you  to  consider 
the  theatre  simply  as  it  stands,  and  exa- 
mine its  nature  and  its  effects.  You  know 
that  all  the  plays  that  are  written  are  either 
intended  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  maiMiers,  and  to  show  us  the  deformity 
of  vice  and  the  beauty  of  virtue.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  these  characters  exhibited 
before  us,  in  the  persons  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  scenes  in  which  they 
flourished,  we  must  necessarily  derive  in- 
struction. When  we  see  all  the  shifts  and 
artifices  which  villany  has  recourse  to,  in 
the  perpetration  of  its  deeds, — in  wicked 
designs  against  suffering  innocence,  and 
see,  at  the  same  time,  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  of  virtue,  in  resisting  villany  and 
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vice ;  and  when  we,  ultimately,  see  the 
success  of  virtue  and  the  discomfiture  of 
vice,  we  are,  in  this  way,  taught  to  avoid 
vice,  by  seeing  its  odious  qualities,  and 
constrained  to  imitate  virtue,  by  observing 
its  loveliness.  And  you  should  also  ob- 
serve, that  our  performers  are  not  like 
dissipated  strollers,  they  are  men  of  learning 
and  of  respectability." 

''  You  have  certainly,  Mr.  James,"  re- 
plied Colin,  "  said  a  great  deal  in  favour 
of  the  theatre,  but  you  have  not  convinced 
me  of  its  propriety.  I  myself  was  never 
in  a  theatre  but  once,  and  I  shall  never  be 
there  again.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  there 
were  no  novels  nor  theatres  in  existence, 
(for  one  is  just  a  stimulus  to  the  other,  and 
both  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  intox- 
icate and  corrupt  the  mind,)  that  juvenile 
immorality  and  irreligion  would  not  be  so 
prevalent  as  they  are  at  this  day.  You  say 
that,  by  seeing  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
the  deformity  of  vice,  it  enables  us  to  em- 
brace the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  Is  it 
in  plays,  the  productions  of  men,  who  are 
coldly  indifferent  or  avowedly  hostile  to 
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practical  religion  ?  Is  it  by  theatrical 
gesture  and  buffoonery  ?  Is  it  in  a  play- 
house, in  representations  by  the  most  aban- 
doned and  dissipated  characters,  that  we 
are  to  behold  the  beauty  of  real  virtue  and 
the  deformity  of  vice  ?  And  even,  were  it 
so,  shall  we  allow  these  to  be  our  guide, 
in  the  path  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  in 
preference  to  that  standard  of  duty,  which 
is  laid  down  to  us,  in  the  revelation  of 
Almighty  God,  and  which,  alone,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  criterion  of  our  moral  con- 
duct ?  The  thing  is  too  absurd  to  require 
the  smallest  demonstration.  You  say  that 
we  get  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners. 
If  there  is  any  knowledge  communicated, 
in  this  way,  it  is  far  from  being  correct ; 
for,  in  order  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  stage, 
the  description  must  be  highly  painted  and 
embellished.  Such,  for  example,  are  those 
of  Shakspeare's  which  are  founded  on  his- 
tory. Some  of  the  characters  are  fictitious, 
and  those  that  are  real  never  performed 
the  actions  nor  delivered  the  speeches  that 
are  imputed  to  them.  No  accurate  in- 
formation^ therefore,  can  ever  be  received 
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from  plays.  You  say  that  actors  are  men 
of  learning.  If  that  is  the  fact,  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  lamented  that  learning 
should  be  so  perverted.  Is  it  rational,  or 
honourable,  for  men  or  women  to  be  dress- 
ing themselves  up  and  deforming  their 
persons  and  their  visages,  to  make  them 
appear  either  as  princes  or  clowns,  or  mad- 
men or  villains,  for  the  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation of  their  fellow  mortals  ?  Did 
the  Almighty  place  mankind,  in  this  world, 
to  act  such  a  part ;  to  employ  their  voices 
in  mimicking  their  fellow  creatures  ;  to  be 
deforming  their  persons  and  distorting 
their  visages,  for  the  amusement  of  their 
fellows  ;  that  countenance  which  was  once 
created  after  the  Divine  Image,  and  which 
will  yet,  through  the  merits  of  a  Saviour, 
reflect  that  image  in  heaven  ?  Such  per- 
sons must  ever  be  a  disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity, and  must  ever  tarnish  and  degrade 
the  dignity  of  man.  Their  conduct  must 
be  highly  sinful,  in  the  sight  of  their  God, 
and  abhorrent  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
But  the  female  part  of  these  characters  is 
truly  the  most  pitiable :  they  are  deluded 
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creatures,  lost  to  all  shame  and  sense  of 
virtue.  You  say  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  provincial  strollers  and  the  stated 
performers  of  a  town  theatre;  that  the 
latter  are  more  respectable,  can  be  easily 
accounted  for,  because  they  are  better  paid, 
and,  of  course,  furnished  with  the  means 
of  making  themselves  appear  respectable. 
Besides,  in  large  towns,  where  they  sta- 
tedly perform,  it  is  their  interest  to  appear 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  in  order 
that  they  may  impress  their  admirers  with 
a  high  opinion  of  the  respectability  of  their 
character,  and,  by  so  prepossessing  them- 
selves in  their  favour,  they  may  be  patron- 
ized on  the  night  appropriated  for  their 
benefit,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  they, 
perhaps,  principally  rely  for  their  subsist- 
ence and  support.  But,  though  their  re- 
spectability is  evinced  by  being,  at  their 
entre,  loudly  applauded,  we  never  see  them 
associate  with  any  respectable  part  of  the 
community.  A  proof  that  they  are  only 
esteemed  as  actors,  but  despised  as  men. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  the 
companions  of  midnight  revellers  and  pro- 
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fligates,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  oc- 
casions ;  but,  by  the  more  grave  and  sen- 
sible part  of  society,  their  company  would 
be  accounted  dishonourable.  When  they 
walk  the  streets,  it  is  either  by  themselves, 
or  in  the  company  of  some  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren.  It  is  really  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  such  pernicious  places  should 
be  patronized  and  frequented  by  men  of 
learning  and  influence.  If  they  were  dis- 
approved and  discountenanced  by  such 
persons,  they  would  soon  be  abolished. 
But  those,  who  do  countenance  and  indulge 
theatrical  performers,  are  equally  answer- 
able for  their  sins,  and  both  must,  one  day, 
feel  the  effects  of  such  deliberate  rebellion 
against  their  Creator.  But  this  is  only 
the  general  character  of  the  stage.  I  have 
still  to  consider  it  as  a  nursery  for  vice  to 
its  juvenile  frequenters.  Indeed,  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  audience  are  idlers,  who 
will  do  nothing,  or  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  resort  to  the  theatre,  or  pore  over 
an  interesting  fiction,  that  they  may  be 
amused  ;  or,  as  the  Abbe  Dubos  has  justly 
observed,  to  get  their  passions  roused  by 
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some  representation,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  disagreeable,  afflicting,  melancholy,  or 
painful,  it  is  still  better  than  that  insipid 
languor  which  arises  from  a  listless  state 
of  indolence.  Some,  indeed,  have  asserted 
that  the  theatre  is  a  very  good  resort  for 
such  persons;  for,  if  there  was  no  such 
place,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  employed 
in  something  worse.  Moral  evil  ought 
never  to  be  countenanced,  in  this  way.  To 
palliate  a  crime,  because  a  greater  might 
have  been  committed  instead  of  the  lesser, 
is  giving  a  direct  toleration  to  vice,  which 
would  soon  undermine  all  the  principles  of 
virtue.  But,  with  regard  to  the  asserted 
morality  of  the  stage,  what  do  we  see  ?  are 
the  characters  and  dispositions,  which  are 
there  exhibited,  similar  to  those  which  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  great  standard  of 
our  conduct?  Are  meekness,  humility, 
patience,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  separation 
from  the  world,  the  leading  qualities  of  the 
drama  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  these 
derided  as  indications  of  a  mean  spirit,  or 
as  the  appendages  of  methodism  and  hypo- 
crisy, and  are  not  pride,  revenge,  gallantry, 
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superiority  to  the  rules  of  temperance,  con- 
formity to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  so 
forth,  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  plays  ;  and  the  qualities  which  are  pre- 
sented to  our  imitation,  and  which,  indeed, 
would  only  be  tolerated  on  a  stage  ?  Such 
is  the  morality  of  the  theatre,  and  the  mo- 
rality which  its  frequenters  may  pocket. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Theatres  have  such  a 
charm  and  such  a  fascination  about  them, 
that  attract  and  rivet  the  youthful  mind, 
always  susceptible  of  being  intoxicated  and 
overpowered  by  novelty  and  grandeur. 
This  cannot  fail  to  give  an  injurious  bias 
to  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  being  exer- 
cised on  rational  and  beneficial  objects." 

"  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  you  and 
Mr.  Valeburn,"  said  Mrs.  Dowell,  "  that 
theatres  are  very  hurtful  to  morality.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Boarding  School,  some  of  the 
beaus,  who  visited  us,  treated  us  once  or 
twice  to  the  theatre.  The  only  thing,  I 
remember,  that  pleased  me,  was  the  inno- 
cent sweetness  .of  the  music.  But  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  cursing  and  swearing 
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which  shocked  me  much.  But  what  horri- 
fied me  exceedingly  was,  their  blasphemous 
profanity.  Some  of  the  actors,  or  actresses, 
putting  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  sin- 
cere supplicants  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  imploring  the  mercy  and  protection  of 
the  Deity.  If  we,  ourselves,  are  afraid  to 
offend  the  Almighty  by  our  inefficient  ap- 
peals, how  much  more  must  he  be  offended, 
when  he  is  addressed,  in  such  a  wanton 
manner,  by  a  theatrical  performer.  I  de- 
clare I  could  not  have  been  surprised,  had 
he  struck  them  dead  on  the  boards,  for  such 
awful  and  blasphemous  wickedness." 

Though  this  subject  had  been  transiently 
introduced  and  warmly  discussed,  it  must 
not,  however,  be  understood  that  either 
Mr.  Valeburn,  Mrs.  Dowell,  or  her  son, 
entertained  the  most  distant  idea  that  our 
hero  patronized  the  theatre,  farther  than 
what  he  had  himself  acknowledged,  of  oc- 
casionally paying  it  a  visit.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  hero,  from  not  having  been  di- 
rectly accused  for  attending  the  theatre, 
and  also  from  notions  of  his  own,  which 
most  conveniently  enabled  him  to  view^ 
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with  a  partial  eye,  all  his  actions,  had  his^ 
mind  quite  steeled  against  those  convincing 
arguments,  which  had  been  thus  accidentally 
thrown  out  against  the  theatre ;  and  which, 
indeed,  was  occupied  with  nothing  but  a 
determination  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
side  of  the  question.  It  was  the  only  sub- 
ject he  could  discuss  freely,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  an  inward  pleasure,  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  know- 
ledge in  something.  He  therefore  very 
ably  replied,  to  what  had  been  advanced 
against  him,  and  humourously  interspersing 
his  observations  with  some  quotations  from 
plays  and  theatrical  journals;  but  even, 
when  he  had  exhausted  the  subject,  none 
of  them  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  he 
was  seriously  attached  to  the  theatre, — 
that  he  had  merely  supported  the  side  he 
had  adopted  for  the  sake  of  controversy ; 
and  indeed  they  all  applauded  him  for  the 
able  manner  he  had  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  theatre  against  three  opponents. 

The  company  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
humour  after  this  discussion,  and  began  to 
talk  on  some  other  subjects.     Tea  being 
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over,  they  took  a  stroll  in  the  fields,  after 
which  they  returned  to  supper,  and  having 
spent  the  evening  with  the  utmost  convi- 
viality, Mr.  Valeburn  and  our  hero  took 
their  leave  of  their  worthy  friends,  and 
proceeded  homewards.  On  the  way,  Mr. 
Valeburn  bestowed  high  encomiums  on 
Mrs.  Dowell,  to  which  our  hero  assented. 
He  invited  James  to  dine  with  him,  at  his 
house,  on  the  following  day,  to  v,  hich  he 
agreed. 

Our  hero  returned  home,  this  evening, 
witli  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  manner 
he  had  been  entertained  at  Purlyknoll,  and 
declared,  that  he  had  not  received  greater 
pleasure,  since  his  arrival,  than  he  had  on 
this  occasion,  which  very  much  gratified 
both  his  parents. 

Next  day  he  went  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Valeburn,  who  welcomed  him  with  as  much 
cordiality  as  he  had  shown  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  They  dined  by  themselves. 
Mr.  Valeburn  entertained  our  hero  with  a 
recital  of  his  youthful  adventures,  and  an 
account  of  his  present  professional  engage- 
ments.     His   favourite   theme,   however. 
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was,  speaking  of  his  son — a  subject  upon 
which  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
"  He  is  a  good  boy/'  said  he,  ''  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  a  treasure  to  any  person 
who  has  him.  He  is  now  the  only  blessing 
that  Providence  has  left  me,  and  I  trust 
he  will  long  continue  to  be  so." 

To  all  this,  James,  of  course,  cordially 
assented. 

It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  all  that  our  hero  was 
engaged  in,  during  his  stay  at  Homeston. 
We  certainly  wish  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  his  actions,  during  the  period  we 
have  undertaken  to  describe  them  ;  but  we 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  all  unne- 
cessary prolixity.  As  nothing  occurred, 
during  his  visit  to  Homeston,  w^orthy  of 
notice,  farther  than  what  we  have  inen- 
tioned,  we  shall  only  add  that,  when  the 
period,  allowed  him  for  his  stay,  expired, 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  and  to  his  fa- 
ther and  mother.  The  tears  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  tliis  worthy  woman,  as  she  shook 
her  son  affectionately  by  the  hand,  nor  was 
James  himself  altogether  unmoved. 
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It  is  a  common  saying,  and  a  true  one^, 
that  blessings  are  never  so  much  valued  as 
when  we  are  dispossessed  of  them.  This 
adage  will  apply  to  the  present  situation 
of  our  hero.  He  had  anticipated  much 
pleasure  from  his  visit  to  Homeston ;  but 
expectations  are  generally  never  fully 
realised.  We  have  seen  that  the  pleasure 
he  derived,  from  this  visit,  was  not  by  any 
means  commensurate  with  his  hopes.  But, 
when  he  came  to  leave  them,  or  rather 
when  he  had  actually  left  them,  his  mind 
began  to  recall  the  delightful  fantasies 
with  which  it  had  been  formerly  occupied. 
As  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Moina,  as 
she  was  rapidly  receding  from  his  native 
shores,  he  felt  disposed  to  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  his  Homeston  visit. 
Well,  thought  he,  I  certainly  feel  dull  after 
leaving  my   worthy    father  and   mother. 
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Though  I  sometimes  fretted  at  their  in- 
elegant accommodation,  and  some  little  in- 
stances of  their  vulgarity  towards  me,  yet 
that  was  owing  to  their  being  plain  decent 
folks,  and  not  accustomed  to  such  elegance 
and  such  society  as  I  have  been.  When  I  re- 
member the  affectionate  attention  and  kind- 
ness of  my  mother  towards  me,  I  feel  sorry 
that  we  parted  so  soon.  I  would  certainly 
have  her  familiar  attention  about  me,  rather 
than  all  the  formal  civility  of  Mrs.  Furnish. 
I  think  I  might  have  had  more  pleasure  too, 
had  I  been  industrious  to  improve  my  time 
while  I  v.as  there.  A  great  many  opportu- 
nities of  amusement  now  occur  to  me,  that  I 
might  have  embraced.  Still,  however,  con- 
tinued he,  my  jaunt  has  not  been  without 
some  advantage  to  me.  I  have  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  Colin  Dowell  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  Mr.  Valeburn,  that  I  have  some 
abilities,  from  the  manner  I  defended  the 
theatre  against  three.  I  suppose  they  took 
that  side  merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 
They  were  truly  formidable  opponents, 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  my  arguments 
shook   the  obstinacy  of  their  prejudiced 
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opinions.  I  wish  that  I  was  now  in  the  thea- 
tre, to  banish  my  dull  thoughts. 

These  thoughts  of  our  hero  fully  evince 
that,  in  the  discussion  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  regarding  the  theatre, 
he  was  more  impressed  with  notions  of  his 
power  to  maintain  an  argument  against 
three,  than  convinced  of  the  impropriety 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  from  the 
cogent  and  conclusive  arguments  of  his 
wiser  and  more  prudent  opponents. 

When  our  hero  got  to  the  end  of  his 
journey,  the  thoughts  of  the  friends  he  had 
left  were  still  alive  on  his  mind,  and  served 
not  a  little  to  render  him  disconsolate  and 
discontented.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  he  arrived,  and  did  not  visit  his  place 
of  business  till  the  following  morning, 
when  Mr.  Mandate  expressed  much  plea- 
sure at  his  having  returned  so  punctually, 
mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
were  several  things  lying  over,  and  also 
some  othoi*  additional  things  that  had 
come  in  the  way,  which  required  to  be 
immediately  attended  to. 

Our  hero  received  the  information  with 
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peevish  indifference.  Mr.  Mandate  ob- 
served it ;  but  thought  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  regret  which  he  felt  at  leaving 
his  country  pleasures  behind,  and  there- 
fore overlooked  it.  James  had  hardly  sat 
an  hour  by  himself  before  he  began  to  feel 
his  situation  lonely  and  unpleasant.  Con- 
found these  long  papers,  said  he;  my  head 
must  now  be  continually  in  the  yoke. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  was  not  born  a 
gentleman,  and  had  parents  as  wealthy  as 
Maclachlan's,  I  would  then  have  no  occa- 
sion to  be  toiling  for  my  bread  as  I  do 
now.  I  complained  for  the  want  of  plea- 
sure at  Homeston;  but  I  surely  did  not 
know  what  pleasure  was,  when  I  did  so. 
That  was  a  paradise  to  this  place  :  I  wish 
from  my  very  soul  I  was  there  still.  I 
would  surely  know  how  to  find  better 
amusement  than  going  over  all  these  long 
papers.  I  must  go  to  the  theatre  to-night,  to 
see  if  it  will  cheer  me  up.  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  go  and  deliver  the  letters  and 
messages  which  have  been  intrusted  to  me. 
In  compliance  with  these  intentions  he 
left  his  business,  and  proceeded,  in  the  first 
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place,  to  the  office  of  Richard  Valeburn, 
and  was  received  by  his  friend  with 
affectionate  kindness.  James  briefly  re- 
counted to  him  the  leading  particulars  of 
his  jaunt,  and  informed  him  of  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  father.  Richard  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  business  at  this  time 
prevented  him  from  hearing  all  his  news  ; 
but  Vvdshed  him  to  come  to  his  lodgings, 
in  the  evening,  that  he  might  hear  them 
fully  and  particularly.  James,  however, 
informed  him  that  he  was  engaged  that 
night ;  but  did  not  mention  the  nature  of 
the  engagement.  "  Well,  my  dear  James," 
said  Richard,  "though  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  your  news,  I  woiild  by  no  means  wish 
that  you  should  leave  your  business  on  my 
account.  By  all  means,  attend  to  your 
business.  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday : — 
no, — that  is  not  a  day  for  hearing  your 
nev>  s ;  I  shall  call  upon  you  to-morrow 
evening,  and  hear  your  news  without  any 
interruption  to  business,  and  without  tras- 
gressing  the  Sabbath-day. — Good  bye,  just 
now;" — so  saying,  he  returned  into  the 
office  before  James  had  time  to  give  an 
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answer.  Confound  the  fellow,  I  want  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  not  business  that  pre- 
vented me,  though  I  have  plenty  of  that 
to  do.  But  it  is  just  as  well  that  I  did  not 
tell  him  that  I  was  going  to  the  theatre, 
for  he  would  think  that  I  preferred  the 
theatre  to  his  company,  which  I  certainly 
do. 

As  James  was  slowly  and  reluctantly 
proceeding  to  resume  his  duties  in  the 
office,  he  met  Mr.  Stays.  "  Dem  you,  Kini- 
ven,  where  the  devil  have  you  been  this 
age  ?"  was  the  first  salute  from  that  gentle- 
man. "It  w^as  dem'd  ridiculous  of  you  to 
leave  the  society  without  their  permission, 
and  even  without  their  knowledge.  When 
did  you  arrive  ?  Have  you  brought  any 
letters  to  me  from  Drumdibble  ?"  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  yawning  at  the  same  time, 
very  carelessly.  "  Give  me  the  letter,  that 
I  may  see  what  my  old  mother  says  to  it." 

"I  have  no  letters  for  you,"  answered 
James.  "  I  was  not  at  Drumdibble,  neither 
did  I  see  your  mother  the  whole  time  I 
was  at  Homeston;  but  I  heard  that  she 
was  well." 
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"  If  you  heard,"  replied  Mr.  Stays,  "  that 
she  still  continued  to  scold  the  servants, 
you  might  be  assured  that  she  was  in  ex- 
cellent health ;  but  if  you  heard  that  she 
was  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  would 
be  sufficient  proof  that  she  was  dying,  or 
at  least  conceived  herself  to  be  so ;  for  it  is 
a  general  maxim  with  her,  from  what 
causes  it  proceeds  I  don't  know,  to  be  ex- 
cessively kind  to  the  servants  when  she  is 
ill,  and  vice  versa  when  she  is  well.  So,  if 
you  had  seen  any  of  the  servants,  they 
would  have  told  you,  from  the  treatment 
they  experienced,  whether  my  good  mo- 
ther, alias.  Lady  Drumdibble,  was  well  or 
ill.  But  dem  her,  I  wish  she  had  sent  a 
letter  by  you.  The  fact  is,  that  I  expected 
a  twenty  pound  note  inclosed  in  it,  which 
I  just  now  very  much  want.  If  I  got  the 
note  I  don't  care  a  dem  for  the  letter. 
You'll  not  be  busy  in  your  office  just 
now,  as  this  is  vacation  time.  The  whole 
six  of  us,  that  are  in  our  office,  have  dem 
the  thing  to  do  at  present,  except  the 
book-keeper,  who  is  engaged  in  making- 
out  the  accounts.     So  if  you  have  no  ob- 
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jections,  we  shall  take  a  stroll  round  the 
Calton  Hill." 

James  could  not  say  that  he  was  entkely 
disengaged  from  business  ;  but  had  no  ob- 
jections to  the  stroll,  and  therefore  accom- 
panied Mr.  Stays,  arm-in-arm,  up  the  hill. 

"We  had  an  office  dinner  on  Saturday 
last,"  continued  that  gentleman,  with  a 
yawn,  "  and  a  dem'd  one  it  was,  the  effects 
of  it  have  not  yet  left  me,  and  I  have  felt 
dem'd  musty  ever  since." 

"You  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for 
your  folly.  But  tell  me,  how  is  the  society 
coming  on  ?" 

"The  society  is  going  to  the  devil,"  answer- 
ed Stays,  with  another  heavy  yawn.  "Macin- 
whangle  and  Snappish  have  not  attended 
it  since  you  went  way.  They  had  thought 
you  were  the  only  sensible  man  among  us, 
at  least  the  only  one  that  was  capable  of 
appreciating  the  merits  of  their  speeches, 
and  they  swore  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  them 
to  attend  the  society  till  you  return.  In 
consequence  of  last  Saturday's  dinner,  we 
had  no  meeting ;  but  the  Saturday  before 
that,  the  meeting  was  held  at  Old-daddy's, 
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and  none  bat  he  and  I  were  present.  Dolly 
was  nowise  disheartened  at  the  paucity 
of  his  admirers,  but  delivered,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  large  assembly,  a  long  speech,  carefully 
committed  to  memory,  which  occupied,  in 
the  delivery,  upwards  of  half  an  hour. 
Thougii  the  subject  was  tolerably  interest- 
ing. *  Whether  is  the  passion  of  love 
stronger  in  the  male  or  female  sex  T  Yet  I 
could  not  remain  awake  during  his  eloquent 
harangue.  Before  he  had  his  exordium 
finished,  I  feel  asleep ;  but  fortunately 
Dolly  was  not  aware  of  it;  he  thought 
that  I  held  down  my  head  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  more  attentively,  and  he,  on 
that  supposition,  as  he  afterwards  informed 
me,  addressed  me  more  emphatically. 
But  I  was  happily  awakened,  just  as  he 
was  making  the  grand  peroration  to  his 
speech,  by  a  ponderous  rap  with  his  fist 
on  the  table,  which  made  me  start  from 
my  slumbers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thunder- 
bolt that  rung  in  my  ears,  declaring  that 
he  was  most  decidely  of  opinion  that  the 
passion  of  love  was  stronger  in  the  male 
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than  in  the  female  sex.  The  poor  drivel- 
ling idiot  was,  from  his  exertions,  all  over 
in  a  state  of  perspiration  ;  and  to  give  him 
some  consolation  for  his  pains,  I  told  him 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  speeches  that 
I  had  ever  heard,  although  I  could  not 
have  told  him  a  single  argument  that  he 
had  used  in  support  of  his  side  of  the 
question.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
your  house  on  Saturday  first. 

Shortly  after  this,  James  returned  to  the 
office,  consoling  himself,  as  he  went,  that 
he  had  not  long  to  remain,  as  it  would  soon 
be  near  the  hour  of  dinner.  Mr.  Mandate 
had  come  in  during  his  absence,  and  was 
examining  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
the  matters  which  he  had  given  him  in 
charge  when  he  went  out.  '^  O,  Mr. 
Kiniven,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you  were 
going  on  with  these  papers.  I  wish  you 
would  stay  in  the  office  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, till  we  get  our  present  hurry  over.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  quite  tired  of  the  idle 
time  you  have  already  enjoyed,  and  that 
you  will  now  go  on  with  your  business 
cheerfully  and  vigorously." 
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James  told  him,  rather  angrily,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  out  to  deliver  the  letters 
which  he  brought  from  the  country.  Mr. 
Mandate  said,  that  that  was  very  proper ; 
but  told  him,  that  they  must  now  lose  no 
time,  and,  for  that  purpose,  desired  him  to 
remain  and  take  dinner  along  with  him. 
This  invitation  he  did  not  much  relish,  for 
it  barred  him  from  going  to  the  theatre 
that  night ;  and  the  thoughts  of  it  not  a 
little  disquieted  him,  and  would  have  made 
him  proceed  with  his  business  with  irk- 
someness  and  reluctance,  had  he  not  been 
told,  that  the  business  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  expected  to  be  finished  before  he 
left  the  office.  The  business  was,  accord- 
ingly, gone  through  and  finished,  though 
not  by  any  means  cheerfully  or  correctly 
done.  The  country  scenes  and  exploits 
which  he  had  left  would,  now  and  then,  oc- 
cupy his  thoughts,  and  also  the  pleasure 
he  should  have  derived,  had  he  been  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  a  celebrated  performer 
who  was  to  have  personated  Douglas  that 
night—  a  character  which  James  much  ad- 
mired.    Now,  thought  he,  between  eight 
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and  nine  o'clock,  Douglas  has  made  his  en- 
trance by  this  time,  but  the  pathetic  scenes 
"vvith  his  mother  and  Glenalvon  will  not 
yet  be  over.  I  wish  I  was  there.  These 
confounded  papers  have  been  the  prevent- 
ive. Had  I  expected  that  I  was  to  have 
been  so  much  harassed  with  business  on 
my  return,  I  would  have  staid  at  Homeston 
a  week  longer.  It  was  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  ten  o'clock  when  he  left  the  office, 
and  by  the  time  he  got  up  to  the  Tron 
Church,  the  clock  struck  ten.  He  paused 
— Douglas  is  dead  by  this  time,  and  it  is 
now  not  worth  while  to  pay  three  shillings 
to  see  their  frivolous  afterpieces.  He  plod- 
ded his  way  wearily  home  and  went  to  bed, 
not  in  the  best  of  good  humours. 

Next  day  he  again  resumed  his  official 
duties,  and  exhibited  almost  as  much  apathy 
as  he  had  done  on  the  preceding  day.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  get  to  the  theatre 
in  the  evening.  The  play  was  Othello, 
and  the  characters  being  well  sustained, 
elicited  the  most  rapturous  approbation, 
from  a  brilliant  and  overflov*  ing  audience. 
James  had  read  this  play,  but  had  never 
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before  witnessed  its  representation,  and  he 
felt  unexpectedly  gratified.  So  much  was 
he  enraptured,  during  its  performance,  that 
he  forgot  all  his  country  pleasures  and  the 
severe  duties  of  his  office ;  all  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  completely  absorbed  in 
the  scenes  before  him.  The  deep  designs 
and  the  curling  lip  of  lago — the  dubious 
gaze  and  the  frenzied  jealousy  which  fer- 
mented the  breast  of  Othello — the  applause 
which  these  two  characters  respectively 
received,  for  their  admirable  representation 
of  their  parts,  excited,  in  the  breast  of  our 
young  hero,  a  sort  of  envious  emulation. 
He  returned  home,  ruminating  in  his  mind 
all  that  he  had  seen.  I  wish,  said  he,  I 
could  have  personated  lago  and  Othello. 
What  an  independent  life  these  actors  live ! 
how  much  they  are  admired!  and  what 
pleasure  they  must  derive  from  their  per- 
formances !  and  what  money  they  must 
make!  That  fellow  who  acted  Othello 
has,  I  understand,  sixty  pounds  a  night- 
Now,  I  don't  make  much  more  than  that 
in  a  year.  If  I  could  make  sixty  pounds 
a  night,  or  the  half  of  it,  or  even  the  fourth 
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of  it,  I  am  certain  that  I  would  sooner 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  be  useful  to  my  friends,  than  the  bu- 
siness I  am  at  present  engaged  in.  The 
stage  is  just  as  honourable  as  that  of  the 
law,  let  people  say  what  they  like ;  per- 
haps, more  honourable,  for  there  is  no 
knavery  about  it.  My  father  never  dis- 
suaded me  from  visiting  the  theatre ;  in- 
deed, he  never  spoke  a  word  to  me  on  the 
subject.  He  always  recommended  me  to 
endeavour  to  make  money  by  fair  and  ho- 
nourable means  ;  for,  as  he  often  said,  '  he 
that  does  not  provide  for  his  house  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.'  Now,  as  I  am  not  a  gen- 
tleman, either  by  birth  or  fortune,  save 
what  I  make  myself,  by  my  own  industry, 
I  don't  see  that  there  could  be  any  im- 
propriety in  my  endeavouring  to  make  as 
much  money  as  I  can,  by  fair  and  honour- 
able means.  Now,  I  think,  I  have  a  fine 
appearance  for  Norval.  I  think  I  should 
do  the  character  ample  justice.  Let  me 
try. 

"  A  low  born  man,"  &c. 

Here  our  hero  recited  some  of  the  speeches 
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of  Douglas,  after  the  manner  of  the  per- 
formers, and  he  flattered  himself  that  his 
recitation  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the  actors  he  had  seen  personate  the  cha- 
racter with  so  much  applause;  and  the 
thought  that  he  could  do  so,  gave  him  no 
small  internal  satisfaction.  And  then,  again, 
thought  he,  I  could  make  myself  appear  as 
grim  and  as  villanous  as  Richard. 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York/*  &c. 

I  am  quite  elevated  with  my  performance. 
I  declare,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  I  should 
make  an  admirable  actor.  Indeed,  if  I  did 
not  rank  among  the  first-rates  ones,  I  never 
would  think  of  the  stage. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  our  hero, 
with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the  his- 
trionic art.  From  these  wanderingthoughts 
it  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  he 
was  totally  abandoned  to  the  drama;  al- 
though we  must  confess,  and  indeed  it  will 
be  apparent,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  it  occupied  no  small  portion  of 
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his  thoughts,  and,  at  intervals,  wholly  en- 
grossed them ;  yet  there  were  some  oc- 
casions when  his  better  disposition  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy,  and  plays  were  en- 
tirely forgotten.  It  is  needless,  however, 
to  detail  what  took  place  on  these  occa- 
sions, for  they  happened  but  seldom.  He, 
who  was  religiously  brought  up  by  the 
most  exemplary  parents,  possessed  of  a 
liberal  education,  enjoying  a  respectable 
situation,  was  rapidly  becoming  the  victim 
of  vice,  even  while  he  was  flattering  him- 
self that  he  possessed  a  penetration  over 
others,  in  being  able  to  keep  himself  free 
of  it. 

But  we  are  deviating  from  our  subject. 
When  our  hero  got  home  and  opened  his 
room  door,  he  beheld,  to  his  astonishment, 
Richard  Valeburn  sitting  in  his  room  (for 
he  had  quite  forgot  the  appointment,  so 
much  did  his  theatrical  reveries  occupy 
his  mind ) .  James  appeared  displeased  and 
confused.  Displeased  to  be  interrupted 
in  those  reflections  which  now  gave  him 
so  much  inward  satisfaction ;  and  confused. 
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because  he  did  not  know  how  to  account 
to  Richard,  properly,  for  being  out  so  late, 
and  for  neglecting  his  appointment. 

''  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  James,  so  anxious  am  I 
to  hear  your  country  news.  I  have  been 
amusing  myself  with  some  of  your  plays 
and  novels,  of  which  I  see  you  have  a  great 
collection.  You  must  be  very  busy  in  your 
office  when  you  are  detained  so  late :  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  number  of  things 
lying  over,  unfinished,  during  your  ab- 
sence." 

"  Yes,"  said  James,  "  there  were  too 
many  things  lying  over,  unfinished,  during 
my  absence." 

James  did  not,  by  any  means,  appear  to 
be  of  a  communicative  disposition.  While 
discussing  a  moderate  supper,  Richard 
succeeded,  by  interrogations,  to  get  a  brief 
account  of  his  jaunt.  But  he  did  not  fail 
to  observe  the  carelessness  and  apathy  with 
which  his  questions  were  answered;  but 
concluded  that  it  arose  from  the  fatiguing 
duties  of  the  day. 

''  I  see,  James,"  said  Richard,  after  the 
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supper  was  over,  "  that  you  are  not  in  a 
mood  for  talking,  to-night.  You  may  be 
oppressed  with  business,  and  needful  of 
rest,  and  I'll  not  keep  you  from  it." 

James  did  not  insist  on  his  staying,  and 
Richard  soon  left  him.  When  he  was 
gone,  he  regaled  himself  with  an  additional 
glass  of  toddy,  and  resumed  the  theatrical 
subject,  which  continued  to  give  him  un- 
speakable delight,  till  the  hour  of  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Happy,  truly  happy,  is  he  who  is  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  vice !  It  requires  no 
effort  to  become  its  votary  and  its  victim, 
for  the  mind  is  instinctively  and  imper- 
ceptibly led  into  it ;  but  it  requires  many 
a  painful  struggle,  and  many  an  arduous 
effort,  to  get  rid  of  it.  Our  hero,  we  must 
say,  did  sometimes  think;  and  this  was 
generally  when  he  happened  to  feel  the 
painful  effects  of  any  excesses, — that  his 
conduct  was  not  altogether  right, — that  if 
he  had  continued  to  follow  the  course  he 
had  pursued  when  he  came  first  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  abstained  from  visiting  theatres, 
reading  novels,  and  associating  with  the 
Ciceronian  members,  he  would  have  been 
happier,  and  much  more  respectable,  than 
he  was  at  present.  Wh^n  in  this  state  of 
mind,  he  would  say  to  himself,  I'll  quit 
reading  novels.  I'll  now  begin  to  read 
history  and  more    substantial  literature, 

p  5 
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which  will  be  productive  of  more  benefit 
to  me  than  fictitious  composition;  but 
then  there  is  just  two  or  three  more,  which 
I  have  heard  much  praised,  and  also  one  or 
two  new  ones  I  have  seen  advertised  for 
publication;  but  when  I  have  finished 
these,  I  shall  certainly  quit  them  altogether. 
Maclachlan  and  the  Ciceronian  Society  I 
must  also  leave.  I  really  don't  think  that 
they  are  so  respectable  as  they  ought  to 
be, — nothing  but  rioting  and  drunkenness 
v/ith  them;  and  also  the  theatre  I  must 
leave.  I  wish  I  had  all  the  money  that  I 
have  spent  in  it.  I  am  sure  that  my  father 
would  be  ill  pleased  if  he  knew  how  much 
money  it  has  cost  me.  But,  alas !  these 
prudent  resolutions  of  our  hero  were  as 
visionary  as  they  were  momentary.  Time 
rolled  on.  Novels  were  read  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  were  done,  others  were  recom- 
mended, and  new  ones  were  published. 
He  could  never  find  a  plausible  excuse  for 
leaving  the  Ciceronian  Society.  3Ir.  Stays 
and  his  companions  always  presented  some 
new  attraction  to  him.  The  theatre  was 
abave  all :    it  held  him  fast  by  still  more 
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alluring  and  attractive  charms.     When  he 
happened  to  become  indifferent  to  it,  a  few 
days  pointed  out  a  reason  why  he  should 
renew  his  visit.      Players,  though  foolish 
in  many  respects,  have  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  professional  catchpenny  sa- 
gacity. They  know  that  monotony  becomes 
tiresome ;  and  they  dexterously  present  to 
the  public  a  happy  variety,  which  pleases 
their  taste,  excites  their  interest,  and  com- 
mands their  attendance.    Notwithstanding- 
all  the  boasted  sagacity  of  our  hero,  he 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  schemes  which 
were  adopted  by  the  respectable  managers 
of  our  theatres,  and  consequently  became 
a  prey  to  their  artifices.     While  he  formed 
the  resolution,  as  we  have  already  said,  of 
abandoning   the   theatre,    next   day,    the 
vaunting  theatrical    bills   would    present 
themselves  to  his  view,  setting  forth  the 
allurements  of  a  new  play,  or  some  oriental 
melo-drama,  with  a  long  detail  of  splendid 
scenery,  to   be   abundantly  exhibited,   in 
succession ;  so  much  so,  that  it  might  al- 
most make  better  informed  men  than  rustics 
believe  that,  instead  of  seeing  some  fan- 
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tastic  frippery  of  imaginary  paintings,  ex- 
hibited on  flats  of  boards  and  sheets  of 
canvas,  they  were  really  to  see  princes  and 
bashaws,  in  propria  persona,  with  all  their 
palaces,  processions,  &c.,  as  if  they  were 
in  a  state  of  actual  existence.  Alas  !  how 
much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
inexperienced  youths  become  the  dupes  of 
their  artifices !  But  this  i«  not  all.  These 
theatrical  people  have  their  plots  as  well 
arranged  as  those  of  their  best  plays  are. 
When  they  commence  their  theatrical  cam- 
paign, they  do  not  exhibit  all  their  novelty 
at  once ;  they  present  but  their  ordinary 
plays,  and  progressively  exhibit  the  best. 
By  these  means  they  secure  the  appro- 
bation and  attendance  of  their  admirers. 
But  they  have  still  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. When  they  present  a  new  play, 
which  they  expect  will  be  sufficiently  at- 
tractive of  itself,  they  endeavour  to  keep 
out  of  it  the  most  favourite  performers ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  their  new  play  has 
lost  its  attraction,  they  have  their  favourite 
corps  in  reserve,  for  whose  appearance 
their  admirers  have  aheady,  perhaps,  be- 
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come  impatient.  Another  of  their  schemes 
is,  the  diversity  of  their  entertainments. 
As  they  have  abundance  of  dramatic  pieces 
to  exhibit,  they  can  present  a  variety  every 
night — at  least,  very  frequently  ;  so  that 
their  frequenters  are,  perhaps,  sometimes 
allured,  even  against  their  inclination,  to 
see  this  piece,  and  another  piece,  and  how 
their  favourite  actors  and  actresses  will 
acquit  themselves  in  their  respective  parts ; 
and,  in  short,  though  their  admirers  and 
frequenters  are  sometimes  become  satiated 
with  their  exhibitions,  and  think  and  pro- 
test they  have  seen  all  that  can  be  seen, 
they  are  unexpectedly  presented  with  addi- 
tional attractions  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
that  their  theatrical  propensities  can  ever 
be  satiated  while  new  interest  is  awakened ; 
and  lastly,  when  all  their  schemes  and 
tricks  and  allurements  are  exhausted,  and 
any  additional  chicanery  would  prove  un- 
availing, for  that  season,  they  exhibit  a  new 
source  of  gratification,  by  presenting  to 
the  public  some  of  the  greatest  stars  of  the 
profession,  who  attract  overflowing  au- 
diences, during  the  limited  period  of  their 
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engagement.  After  these  luminaries  have 
disappeared,  the  stated  corps  of  the  theatre 
are  treated  with  benefits,  and  then  their 
frequenters  or  admirers  are  allured,  either 
hj  soUcitation  or  pity,  to  give  their  patron- 
age and  support ;  so  that,  in  one  way,  and 
every  way,  an  inexperienced  youth  may  be 
.  seduced  and  ruined  by  the  allurements  of 
a  theatre. 

Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  thea- 
trical charm,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
though  it  should  have  enticed  wiser  and 
steadier  heads  than  our  hero.     From  what 
has  been  already  said  of  his  theatrical  dis- 
position, it  is  needless  to  add  more,  than 
simply  to  say,  that  he  found  it  altogether 
impossible  to  break  it  off;   and,  in  conse- 
quence, became  one  of  its  slavish  votaries. 
The  conduct  of  our  hero  was  gradually 
undermining  some  of  his  better  principles, 
and  particularly  his  attention  to  business. 
Afternoons  spent  with  parties  at  dinners 
or  suppers,  debilitate  the  powers  of  the 
mind ;  and  whole  evenings  spent  in  thea- 
tres, have  a  sensible  effect  in  curtailing  bu- 
siness hours.     Such  conduct  could  not  fail 
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to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mandate,  for 
it  frequently  proved  very  inconvenient  to 
him.  It  displeased  him  not  a  little.  ''  Why," 
he  would  say,  "  were  you  not  in  the  office 
last  night,  Mr.  Kiniven  ?  I  waited  till  eight 
o'clock,  anxiously  expecting  you  :  a  num- 
ber of  things  were  to  be  done."  The  ex- 
cuses which  our  hero  made  to  these  com- 
plaints, were  often  futile  and  untenable ; 
and  Mr.  Mandate  began  to  suspect,  from 
the  continued  absence  and  negligence  of 
our  hero,  that  he  had  formed  associates  not 
of  the  best  description,  and  that  his  conduct 
was  not  altogether  what  it  ought  to  be; 
though  he  never  suspected  that  he  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  theatre.  Under  these 
impressions,  and  experiencing  often  the 
effects  of  his  carelessness  on  his  business, 
the  coniidence  he  reposed  in  him  began  to 
weaken  ;  the  high  opinion  he  had  long  en- 
tertained of  him  began  to  relax ;  and  his 
conversation  became  formal  and  appropri- 
ate only  to  business  ;  and  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit his  authority  over  him  in  a  more  im- 
perative manner  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  since  he  came 
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to  Edinburgh,  had  imbibed  certain  notions 
of  pride,  and  which  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, fostered  by  his  association  with  the 
sons  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  which 
made  him  gradually  overlook  his  own  actual 
condition,  and  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  ma- 
nifesting, towards  his  employer,  a  similar 
spirit  of  independence  and  pride. 

On  an  occasion,  when  he  had  been  at 
dinner  with  Mr.  Stays,  where  the  members 
of  the  Ciceronian  Society  were,  and  also  a 
particular  friend  of  Mr.  Stays,  a  Mr.  Buf- 
foon, a  theatrical  performer.  This  gentle- 
man,  for  they  are  all  theatrically  termed 
so,  possessed  considerable  sagacity;  that 
is,  in  the  way  of  his  own  profession.  He 
knew  that  it  was  his  interest  two  ways,  to 
form  acquaintances  with  as  many  of  the 
patrons  of  the  theatre  as  he  could ;  for 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  render  him 
popular  by  their  applause,  and  to  add  to 
his  purse,  by  supporting  him  on  his  benefit, 
night.  To  maintain  this  acquaintanceship, 
he  was  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
serve a  proper  deportment  of  his  conduct, 
even  with  the  most  profligate,  for  what  else 
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can  they  be  termed,  who  are  dissipated  and 
slavish  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  and  who 
make  friends  of  the  lowest  scum  of  man- 
kind, theatrical  performers?  Well,  this  gen- 
tleman maintained  a  deportment  diflPerent 
from  that  of  many  others  of  his  brethren. 
His  appearance  was  not  dissipated.  He 
had  that  sort  of  sagacity  to  abstain  from 
indulging  in  recitation,  or  giving  speci- 
mens of  his  performances  in  company,  as 
he  well  knew  that  such  conduct,  though  it 
might  excite  applause  and  pleasure  at  the 
time,  would  soon  terminate  in  disgusts- 
Being  aware  of  this,  he  studied  to  act  in 
company  with  every  propriety  and  de- 
corum. To  a  stranger  he  might  appear 
at  first  to  be  the  most  sedate  and  sensible 
of  any  that  were  present.  But  this  was  all 
assumed.  His  nature  and  disposition  were 
quite  the  reverse ;  but  he  was  accustomed 
to  act  many  parts,  and  his  sensible  parts 
were  as  easily  assumed  as  his  foolish  ones. 
Well,  this  gentleman,  as  we  have  already 
said,  observed  it  as  a  maxim,  to  speak  as 
much  good  sense  as  possible,  and  never  to 
sing  nor  speak  but  when  unanimously  cal- 
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led  upon  to  do  so;  and  that  only  >vlien  a 
refusal  would  create  displeasure. 

This  friend  of  Mr.  Stays  was  an  unex- 
pected and  happy  acquisition  to  the  com- 
pany, and  none  more  than  our  hero  felt 
the  pleasure  he  was  to  derive  from  the 
presence  of  the  admirable  and  celebrated 
Mr.  Buffoon ;  for  it  was  a  desire  that 
James  had  long  cherished,  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  his  admired  theatrical  per- 
formers. He  was,  therefore,  much  pleased 
when  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Stays's  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Buffoon,  and  studied  during 
tlfe  evening  to  cultivate  as  much  of  his  ac- 
quaintance as  possible.  Mr.  Buffoon,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  aware  that  our  hero 
was  an  admirer  of  the  drama,  felt  every 
way  disposed  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  revellous  con- 
viviality. Mr.  Buffoon  had  for  a  long  time 
refrained  from  humouring  the  company 
with  songs  and  speeches,  notwithstanding 
all  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Stays  and  his 
companions.  These  refusals,  however,  only 
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increased  their  importunities,  and  at  last, 
\vhen  he  saw  that  the  rest  had  all  sung 
songs  a  piece,  and  were  becoming  tired 
and  dull  of  their  own  efforts  to  amuse,  he, 
like  a  skilful  general,  brought  in  his  reserve 
most  successfully,  and  commenced  exer- 
cising his  powers  in  tragedy,  comedy, 
opera,  and  farce.  On  perceiving  his  first 
attempt  to  begin,  it  operated  like  magic, 
and  roused  all  their  theatrical  feelings. 
His  performances  in  singing  and  spQ.ech- 
ifying  were  received  by  his  voluptuary  ad- 
mirers with  shouts  of  approbation,  bottle 
after  bottle  was  consumed,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  night  was  ended,  and  the  morning 
became  far  advanced,  ere  they  began  to 
think  of  their  departure.  Indeed  it  v/as 
their  landlord  that  first  gave  them  a  hint 
of  this,  for  that  gentleman,  amidst  all  his 
debauched  habits,  had  still  remaining  some 
glimmerings  of  sense  and  propriety  about 
him.  Had  it  been  a  tavern  in  which  this 
revelling  took  place,  tliere  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  these  qualities  being  called 
to  his  aid,  but,  as  it  was  in  his  own  room 
the  feast  was  held,  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
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his  guests  slumbering  underneath  the  ta- 
ble, and  perceiving  that  they  were  already 
BaccJii  plenus,  at  least  that  they  were  un- 
able to  convey  any  more  to  their  mouths, 
he  prudently  thought  that  it  was  now  high 
time  to  send  them  off.  He  accordingly 
drank  a  full  bumper  to  their  healths  ;  the 
hint  was  understood ;  they  staggered  out, 
and  Mr.  Stays,  having  seen  them  safely 
without  his  premises,  returned  to  his  room, 
and  bolted  the  door,  in  case  any  of  them 
should  think  proper  to  return.  Buffoon, 
Macinwhangle,  and  Snappish,  found  their 
lodgings  in  safety,  and  our  hero  with  some 
difficulty.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Mac- 
quarry  and  Old-daddy.  The  former  gen- 
tleman was  so  intoxicated,  that  he  took 
a  wrong  entrance  for  his  own,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  happened  to  be  a  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  some  cellars  below. 
Having  penetrated  this  dark  vestibule  too 
far,  or  in  a  wrong  direction,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  the  act  of  tumbling  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cellars,  where  he  was  found, 
on  the  morning,  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
with  his  face  lacerated.     Fortunately  his 
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lodgings  happened  to  be  in  the  next  en- 
trance, and  he  was  recognised  by  some  of 
his  neighbours,  who  got  him  quietly  con- 
veyed to  his  lodgings,  where  he  remained 
in  close  confinement  for  upwards  of  a  fort- 
night. 

Dolly  was  rather  more  fortunate;  he 
found  the  way  to  the  door  of  his  house, 
but  his  strength  having  failed  him  in  rap- 
ping properly  at  the  door,  so  as  to  awaken 
the  good  folks  of  the  house,  he  sank  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  door,  and  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  in  that  state  was  discovered  by  the 
maid,  when  she  opened  the  door  in  the 
morning. 

As  for  our  hero,  his  senses  were  not  al- 
together so  easily  obscured.  He  found  his 
lodgings,  and  went  speedily  to  bed ;  but 
next  morning  he  felt  himself  quite  ener- 
vated, and  totally  incapacitated  for  duty. 
This  dinner  of  Mr.  Stays  had  been  the 


reatest  at  which  he  had  ever  been 


pre- 


sent, and  from  which  his  body  had  felt  the 
most  painful  effects.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed  till  near  the  even- 
ing, when  he  rose,  but  not  even  then  in  a 
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cool  and  refresliing  state.  He  proceeded 
very  reluctantly  to  the  office,  and  found 
Mr.  Mandate  and  our  old  friend,  Niplavv-, 
engaged  in  conversation. 

''There  is  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  Niplaw, 
"  he  knows  where  that  paper  of  mine  lies  ; 
make  him  find  it  out  for  me." 

Mr.  Mandate  looked  at  his  clerk,  and 
instantly  concluded,  from  his  appearance 
the  cause  of  his  absence  during  the  day, 
and  this  knowledge  contributed  not  a  little 
to  heighten  his  resentment  and  ill-humour 
towards  him.  "  You  know  where  that  pa- 
per lies  ;"  addressing  James,  "  look  out  for 
it,  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Niplaw." 

James  was  in  as  bad  humour  as  Mr. 
Mandate,  and  not  a  little  indignant  at  the 
imperative  manner  in  which  he  was  ad- 
dressed. He,  however,  made  a  search,  in 
sullen  silence,  for  the  paper  wanted,  but 
did  not  find  it. 

"Have  you  found  that  paper  yet  ?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Mandate. 

"  I  have  not ;  nor  do  I  really  know,  at 
present,  where  to  lay  my  hands  upon  it." 

''  Indeed,  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  Kiniven," 
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tetorted  Mr.  Mandate,  People  who  give 
themselves  over  to  pleasure  are  generally 
very  indifferent  to  business." 

"  Sir,"  replied  James,  "you  have  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Your  business  is  conducted 
v/ith  as  much  care  and  fidelity  as  any  per- 
son could  desire." 

"  Since  you  cannot  abstain  from  flatter- 
ing yourself  on  your  own  abilities,  why 
don't  ye  get  the  paper  when  it  is  wanted  ? 
You  have  always  kept  Mr.  Niplaw's  pa- 
pers in  your  possession." 

"I  told  you  already,  sir,  "  replied  the 
ill-humoured  clerk,  "  that  I  could  not  find 
it." 

Mr.  Niplaw  was  really  too  good  natured 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  which  he  saw 
was  about  to  take  place  between  master 
and  clerk,  he  therefore  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  his  inquiry  for  the  paper,  in 
the  meantime.  "  Do  ye  hear  Mr.  Mandate," 
said  he,  I'll  not  insist  for  that  paper  to 
night ;  but  I  shall  expect  it  to  morrow,  do 
ye  understand  that?" 

'^  I'll  have  no  understandings  about  the 
matter,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mandate,  warmly. 
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''  you  shall  have  it  to-night,  Mr.  Niplaw^ 
though  I  should  search  out  every  paper  in 
my  office  for  it." 

"That  is  most  ridiculous  conduct.  You 
hear  Mr.  Niplaw  say  that  the  paper  will 
not  be  wanted  till  to-morrow.  We  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  search  more  successfully 
in  day-light,  than  by  candle-light,  especially 
as  it  has  not  been  through  our  hands  for  a 
considerable  time." 

"  A  considerable  time !"  reiterated,  Mr. 
Mandate.  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  had  it  in 
your  hands  no  later  than  two  days  back." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  answered  James,  "  that 
you  are  much  mistaken." 

Mr.  Mandate  seemed  much  exasperated : 
he  replied,  "  it  is  evident,  sir,  that  you  and 
I  cannot  agree.  You  are  the  first  clerk 
that  ever  told  me  I  was  mistaken.  I  shall 
instantly  pay  you  the  balance  of  your  sa- 
lary, and  you  may  take  your  departure." 

Mr.  ISiplaw  here  interrupted  Mr.  Man- 
date, and  called  him  into  the  adjoining 
room.  Our  hero  was  left  alone.  The  reply 
of  Mr.  Mandate  had  astonished  him.  "  Pay 
me  the  balance  of  my  salary  and  take  my 
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departure''  still  vibrated  in  his  ear.  It  was 
a  reply  that  he  had  never  anticipated.  The 
thoughts  of  being  turned  off — disgrace  and 
misery  the  result — the  humiliation  to  his 
pride — the  grief  and  vexation  it  must  oc- 
casion his  parents,  whose  hearts  were  so 
susceptible  of  the  smallest  injury  that  oc- 
curred to  any  of  their  family.  These  and 
many  other  consequent  evils  crowded  on 
his  mind,  and  were  like  to  have  over- 
whelmed him  ; — a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his 
forehead,  and  he  grew  pale  as  death.  He 
heard  Mr.  Mandate  convoying  Niplaw  to 
the  door.  He  entered  the  office.  "  This, 
Mr.  Mandate,"  said  James,  "was  more 
than  I  expected  from  you." 

Mr.  Mandate,  who  was  by  this  time  a 
little  mollified,  answered,  "  You  know,  Mr. 
Kiniven,  that  it  is  as  unpleasant  for  me  to 
talk  on  such  subjects,  as  it  is  for  you  to 
hear  them ;  but  you  must  admit,  yourself, 
that  your  conduct  of  late  was  enough  to 
exasperate  the  patience  of  the  best-natured 
man  that  ever  lived.  The  carelessness  you 
have  shown  to  my  business ;  the  blunders 
and  inaccuracies  which  have  been  com- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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mitted ;  and,  above  all,  your  irregular  at- 
tendance in  the  office,  no  man  of  business, 
I  am  certain,  would  ever  endure  on  the 
part  of  a  clerk.  I  thought,  when  I  allowed 
you,  in  the  summer,  to  visit  your  friends 
in  the  country,  that  you  would  have  dischar- 
ged your  duty  vigorously  and  punctually 
on  your  return ;  but,  instead  of  that,  you 
have  attended  to  the  business  much  more 
carelessly  than  formerly ;  and  to-day,  in 
particular,  there  were  a  number  of  things 
to  be  done,  both  in  and  out  of  the  office, 
and  by  your  not  coming,  till  now,  I  was 
obliged  to  do  them  all  myself — to  run  here 
and  there  and  everywhere.  Now  you 
know,  Mr.  Kiniven,  that  puts  me  to  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  and  takes  up  my  time, 
when  I  should  be  occupied  with  more  im- 
portant matters.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
keeping  a  clerk  when  I  cannot  depend  on 
his  attendance  ?" 

James,  who  had  by  this  time  nearly  re- 
covered from  the  stupor  which  Mr.  Man- 
date's declaration  had  thrown  him  into, 
answered,  "  I  am  certainly  sorry,  Mr. 
Mandate,  that  I  have,   in  any  way,  dis- 
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pleased  you.  You  complain  of  me,  for 
being  inattentive  to  your  business ;  you 
may,  I  dare  say,  have  sometimes  some 
cause  for  this ;  but  I  am  sure  you  never 
found  me  absent  when  there  was  anything 
particular  to  be  done,  and  I  am  certain 
there  never  was  anything  lost  or  omitted, 
at  any  time  that  I  happened  to  be  absent, 
but  what  could  be  easily  overtaken;  so 
that  the  cause  of  your  present  behaviour 
towards  me  is,  that  you  have  rather  too 
hastily  suspected  evil  consequences,  which 
might  possibly  have  resulted  from  my  ab- 
sence, but  v^^hich  never  did  or  ever  would 
have  occurred.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  displeased  you  in  some  other  respects ; 
and  if  you  have  thought  so,  I  am  really 
totally  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  my  nature  to  cringe  to  any 
man  for  employment;  so  that,  if  you  wish 
me  to  leave  your  office,  I  shall  go  off  im- 
mediately. The  only  thing  that  would 
make  me  leave  it  with  regret,  would  be 
the  idea  of  having  left  it  with  your  dis- 
pleasure, and  which  would  be  the  cause  of 
inexpressible  grief  to  my  friends." 

q2 
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'^  I  am  perfectly  aware,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
date, "  of  your  integrity  in  my  matters. 
The  only  complaint  I  have  against  you  is, 
your  inattention  to  my  business  ;  so,  under 
a  promise  of  punctual  attendance  in  future, 
we  shall  say  no  more  in  the  mean  time ; 
and  I  trust,  Mr.  Kiniven,  that  you  and  I 
shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  address 
each  other  on  similar  subjects.  I  gave 
Mr.  Niplaw  the  paper  he  wanted,  I  found 
it  in  my  own  desk." 

Though  this  subject  w^as  dropped,  and 
James  reconciled  to  Mr.  Mandate,  yet  it 
was  not  easily  or  speedily  eradicated  from 
either  of  their  minds.  Mr.  Mandate  had 
clearly  evinced  his  superiority,  and  made 
his  clerk  aware  of  his  dependancy  on  him. 
James  felt  his  pride  mortified  ;  he  heard 
his  conduct  disapproved  of;  but,  above  all, 
he  saw  what  he  could  not  brook,  and  what 
was  most  galling  to  him,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  crouching,  for  a  paltry 
livelihood,  under  the  wing  of  one  who  had 
now  domineered  over  him. 

During  ten  days  after  this,  he  neither 
saw  nor  visited  any  of  his  former  cronies. 
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or  their  society,  but  applied  himself  sedu- 
lously to  his  business.  On  those  nights, 
after  his  official  duties  were  over,  he  would 
exclaim,  very  bitterly,  within  himself, 
''  Would  that  I  had  the  twentieth  part  of 
Mr.  Stays's  fortune,  to  make  myself  inde- 
pendent of  the  writing  business,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Mandate.  I  suspect  that  he 
laughs  at  my  simplicity,  for  remaining  with 
him  after  that  confounded  rebuke  he  gave 
me.  What  an  unexpected  shock  it  would 
give  my  father  and  mother  and  Stuart,  if 
they  heard  of  that  quarrel  between  Man- 
date and  me,  after  having  told  them  how 
gracious  we  were,  and  how  successful  I 
was  with  him!  or  if  Richard  Valeburn 
should  hear  of  it,  how  awkward  should  I 
look  in  his  presence  ! 

Thus  was  our  hero  employing  his  thoughts 
more  on  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Mandate, 
and  its  probable  consequences,  than  en- 
deavouring to  trace  its  origin  and  remove 
the  causes  from  which  it  had  arisen ;  and 
was,  therefore,  just  gradually  falling  into 
those  errors  which  had,  already,  been  so 
injurious  to  him. 
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Time  passed  on,  and  our  hero  attended 
Mr.  Mandate's  office ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  that  gentleman  did  not  behave  towards 
him  so  courteously  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
James  did  not  fail  to  perceive  this ;  and 
his  attention  to  business  began  to  degene- 
rate into  its  usual  laxity ;  and  his  hatred, 
not  only  of  his  employer,  but  of  the  pro- 
fession itself,  was  every  day  gaining  more 
strength.  Every  spare  time  was  occupied 
to  no  good  purpose,  either  in  reading  no- 
vels, visiting  the  theatre,  or  in  company 
with  Mr.  Stays,  or  some  of  his  companions, 
or  idly  strolling  about  the  adjacent  fields. 

There  is  one  material  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned, 
as  tending,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  our  hero.  Mr. 
Mandate,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  a  pretty  respectable  business,  but  it 
could  not  be  said  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
one  clerk.  It  generally  came  in  starts.  In 
time  of  session  they  had  as  much  to  do 
as  they  could  manage ;  but,  as  the  court 
only  sits  for  half  a  year,  the  other  half  is, 
as  it  is  termed,  vacation  ;  and,  during  this 
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time,  writers,  who  depend  on  court  busi- 
ness alone,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  ex- 
cept making  out  and  furnishing  their  clients 
with  accounts  of  business,  or  preparing  an 
incidental  Representation,  or  some  other 
requisite  papers  to  be  lodged  on  the  box- 
days.  Mr.  Mandate,  with  a  very  trivial 
difference,  was  of  this  class.  When  the 
bustle  and  the  hurry  of  the  courts  were 
over,  he  generally  devoted  the  vacation  to 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  any  business  that 
had  lain  over,  such  as  some  transient  con- 
veyances of  property,  with  the  infeftments 
thereon,  and  making  out  accounts  of  busi- 
ness. These  being  finished,  they  had  often 
little  or  nothing  left  to  do,  unless  some 
Dispositions,  or  incidental  matters  of  that 
kind,  happened  to  come  in  the  way.  Our 
hero  had,  therefore,  enough  of  spare  time 
on  hand,  during  vacation.  Often  would 
he  be,  not  only  for  hours,  but  sometimes 
whole  days,  without  doing  anything  in  the 
way  of  business,  except  attending  the 
office,  folding,  quoting,  and  putting  by 
some  old  papers  and  letters ;  and,  when 
this  was  over,  he  generally  employed  him- 
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self  in  reading  some  of  his  favourite  plays 
or  novels,  which  he  had  put  in  his  pocket 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself,  in  the 
expectation  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

Now  we  must  fairly  admit,  that  those 
idle  hours  of  business,  which  occurred  in 
his  situation,  were  extremely  unfavourable 
to  a  youth  of  our  hero's  volatile  disposition. 
It  gave  him  opportunities  of  cherishing 
his  propensities  for  those  amusements  into 
which,  through  the  medium  of  bad  com- 
panions, he  had  been  unwarily  brought; 
and  it  also  indulged  a  pernicious  habit ; 
for,  devoting  those  hours  of  idleness  to 
reading  works  of  amusement,  or  squan- 
dering them  away  in  places  of  pleasure,  it 
gave  his  mind  a  disrelish  to  business,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  apply  himself  assi- 
duously to  it,  and  he  would  often  look  upon 
it  with  disgust,  as  a  disturber  of  his  pleasing 
dreams,  and  an  interruption  to  his  plea- 
sures. This  might  also  account  for  Mr. 
Mandate's  often  overlooking  his  inattention 
to  business ;  for  he  was  aware  that  James 
often  attended  the  office,  on  many  occa- 
sions, when  there  was  nothing  to  do ;  and. 
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indeed,  he  himself  had  often  given  him 
leave  of  absence.  "  As  this  is  a  fine  day, 
Mr.  Kiniven,"  he  would  say,  on  those  oc- 
casions, "  you  may  please  yourself  with  a 
walk,  as  there  is  nothing  particular  doing 
in  the  office."  Occasions  such  as  these 
had  often  the  effect  of  indulging  our  hero 
in  a  habit  of  absenting  himself  from  the 
office  when  his  presence  was  necessary; 
and  then  Mr.  Mandate's  pride  would  some- 
times come  to  his  aid,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  our  hero  was  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  his  business  was  not  worth  attending 
on;  and  this,  not  unfrequently,  produced 
unpleasant  altercations. 

Idleness  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
inlets  to  vice  that  can  possibly  exist.  One 
should  much  rather  risk  the  consequence 
of  a  consumption  to  a  child,  by  putting  him 
to  a  profession  where  he  would  be  kept 
constantly  employed,  than  putting  him  to 
one  where  punctual  attendance  was  not 
required. 

While  this  was  the  condition  of  our 
hero,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  his  time 
was  well  spent.     He  attended  the  office 

95 
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with  tolerable  punctuality  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently done  with  reluctance  and  regret ; 
for  his  propensity  for  pleasure  reigned  pa- 
ramount in  his  mind.  The  correspondence 
he  maintained  with  his  father  and  brother 
was,  on  his  part,  but  partially  sustained. 
Indeed,  he  had  only  written  one  letter  to 
his  father  since  he  left  Homeston. 

On  one  night,  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  office,  he  met  Mr.  Buffoon,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  his  first  introduction  to 
him.  James  felt  exceedingly  glad  in 
meeting  Mr.  Buffoon,  and  Mr.  Buffoon 
seemed  equally  happy  in  seeing  our  hero. 
James  invited  him  to  go  along  with  him 
to  his  lodgings,  and  Mr.  Buffoon  cordially 
agreed  to  do  so.  To  our  hero's  lodgings 
they  accordingly  went,  where  he  presented 
his  guest  with  an  excellent  supper;  and 
we  must  say  that  Mr.  Buffoon  did  polite 
justice  to  it.  In  company  with  such  an 
eminent  character  as  Mr.  Buffoon,  the 
evening  could  not  but  be  spent  with  plea- 
sure. Among  other  parts  of  the  dialogue 
that  ensued,  we  may  record  the  follow- 
ing; 
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^'  Your  profession,  Mr.  Buffoon,"  said 
our  hero,  ''  is  certainly  very  easy." 

''  O,  quite  easy,"  answered  Mr.  Buffoon. 
"  Our  deeds  have  been,  by  some,  denomi- 
nated deeds  of  darkness.  Our  business, 
indeed,  commences  when  others  are  done. 
Our  performance  costs  us  no  trouble  or 
pains,  for  we  are  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  the  approbation  of  a  judicious  and  en- 
raptured audience.  A  good  house  is,  not 
only  our  meat  and  our  drink,  but  the  great- 
est stimulus  we  can  have,  in  going  through 
our  performances  with  ardour  and  ala- 
crity." 

"  Though  your  profession,  Mr.  Buflfoon,'' 
said  James,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
spectable one,  are  you  pleased  with  it 
yourself?" 

"  Pleased  ! — I  am  as  much,  perhaps, 
better  pleased  with  it  than  what  you  are 
with  your  profession.  I  have  followed  the 
stage  from  my  infancy,  and  so  did  my  fa- 
ther and  my  grandfather  before  me.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  respectable  calling,  that  of  the 
stage.  We  are  the  boys  that  can  lash  the 
vices  and  exhibit  the  follies  of  mankind. 
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And  what  is  very  rare,  Mr.  Kiniven,  we 
both  give  instruction  and  set  example ; 
that  is,  I  mean  professionally ;  for,  as  to 
our  private  life,  you  know  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there  with  the  public.     O,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Buffoon,  enthusiastically,  "  it 
is  indescribable,  the  pleasure  that  I  have 
felt  on  the  stage.     There  are  some  cha- 
racters which  we  personate,  that  excite  as 
much  humour  to  ourselves  as  they  do  to 
the  audience ;  and  besides,  we  receive  ad- 
ditional pleasure  from  the  applause  with 
which  our  exertions  are  honoured.     You 
have  seen  me,  Mr.  Kiniven,  I  suppose, 
come  out  as  Richard.     You  know  that  I 
make  my  entre  when  the  scene  shifts  to 
the  outside  of  the  tower.     Well,  perhaps, 
about  two  minutes  before  this,  I  am  only 
talking  with  some  of  the  scene  shifters : 
but  as  soon  as  the  scene  shifts,  the  applause 
with  which  an  enraptured  audience  denotes 
their  impatience  for  my  entre,  soon  makes 
me  assume  the  princely  dignity  of  Richard, 
and  walk  majestically  before  them.     I  can 
assure  you  that,  in  these  moments,  I  have 
felt  as  happy  and  as  dignified  as  a  prince. 
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I  intend,  however,  to  get  showers  of  ap- 
plause and  money,  very  soon.  The  mana- 
ger and  I  have  had  an  outcast  lately,  and  I 
intend  to  leave  him ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  audience  will  soon  compel  him  to 
take  me  back  again.  I  have  engaged  a 
party  of  very  able  and  respectable  strollers, 
and  I  propose  to  make  a  circuit  with  them, 
next  month,  through  some  provincial  towns, 
where  I  am  certain  we  shall  reap  an  abund- 
ant harvest." 

"  How  do  you  think,  Mr.  Buffoon,"  said 
James,  "  that  I  should  act  Norval  ?" 

''  Your  figure,"  replied  Buffoon,  "  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  the  character ;  but 
let  me  hear  how  you  would  recite  Norval's 
account  of  himself,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
whether  you  are  the  real  or  only  the  fic- 
titious Norval." 

James  did  so.  ''  But,  Mr.  Buffoon,"  said 
he,  "  though  I  am  reciting  speeches,  you 
will  not  surely  think  that  I  have  any  serious 
intentions  of  becoming  an  actor." 

But  our  hero  was  here  only  disguising 
the  real  feelings  of  his  heart. 

Mr.  Buffoon  had  penetration  enough  to 
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read  his  thoughts,  but  seemed  to  appear 
ignorant  of  them.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  he, 
'^  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  appearing 
on  a  stage,  as  soon  as  you  please.  Had- 
dington is  the  first  place  in  which  I  pro- 
pose that  I  and  my  party  shall  make  our 
appearance ;  and  if  you  come  along  with 
us,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting Norval,  or  any  other  character  you 
may  think  proper ;  and  if  you  wish  to  pass 
Incognito,  you  need  be  known  to  none  but 
myself,  and  with  me  you  know  all  is 
quiet." 

''  Fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Buffoon.  We  shall 
take  this  matter  to  avizandum,  as  we  law- 
yers say." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  October  that  the 
Ciceronian  members  agreed  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  their  society  by  a 
public  dinner.  James,  who  had  not  seen 
his  friend,  Richard  Valeburn,  since  the 
last  interview  he  held  with  him,  in  his  own 
house,  resolved  to  call  upon  him,  and  in- 
vite him  to  form  one  of  the  number  of  the 
proposed  party.  Accordingly,  when  the 
duties  of  the  office  were  over,  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  dinner,  he  went  to  Richard's 
house,  and,  as  he  entered  his  room,  found 
him,  as  usual,  employed  in  reading. 

''Well,  Master  Philosopher,"  said  James, 
as  he  entered,  "  what  are  you  now  about?" 

"  I  am  reading  Cicero's  Orations  in  the 
original,  in  order  that  I  may  not  forget  my 
Latin.  I  finished,  last  night,  Clark's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  which  is  really  a 
most  excellent  work.  Have  you  read  it, 
James?" 
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"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not.  Have  you 
read  Shakspeare's  works  ?" 

"  It  is  improper,  James,  to  talk,  at  the 
same  time,  of  subjects  so  diametrically  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  I  have  read  Shak- 
speare,  but  not  by  any  means  with  such 
pleasure  as  I  have  read  Clark's  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  many  other  excellent 
works." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Richard,"  replied 
James ;  "  there  is  not  a  book  in  existence 
from  which  you  can  derive  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  human  nature,  than 
from  Shakspeare." 

"  That  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion." 

''  Well — well,"  interrupted  James,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  you  on  those  topics  at  present.  Tastes, 
you  know,  are  various  ;  I  have  a  propen- 
sity for  one  species  of  literature,  and  you 
have  a  liking  to  another.  But,  now  that 
I  have  time  to  ask  you,  when  did  I  last 
see  you  ?" 

''  And,  whose  fault  is  that,  my  good 
friend  ?  not  mine ;  for  I  have  been  twice 
at  your  house  since  I  saw  ye  last ;  one  of 
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the  times  you  were  not  at  home,  and  the 
last,  Mrs.  Furnish  told  me,  you  had  some 
friends  dining  with  you,  and,  not  wishing 
to  disturb  you,  I  came  away." 

James  bit  his  lips,  to  think  that  Richaril 
should  know  that  he  had  a  party  at  dinner 
without  having  him  there.  He,  however, 
answered,  though  rather  disconcertedly, 
"  You  ought  to  have  come  in,  Richard. 
It  was  only  Stays  Maclachlan  and  two 
other  gentlemen  of  very  great  talents,  of 
the  names  of  Macinwhangle  and  Old-daddy, 
who  were  dining  with  me.  I  would  have 
invited  you  at  the  same  time,  but,  as  .1 
knew  you  were  not  much  attached  to  Mac- 
lachlan's  company,  I  declined  asking  you." 

"  I  never  had  any  great  objections  to 
Mr.  Stays's  company,"  replied  Richard, 
"  only  that  he  is  far  above  my  rank  ;  and  I 
never  wish  to  make  companions  of  my 
superiors.  He  surely  must  be  a  better 
fellow  than  what  I  have  taken  him  to  be, 
when  you  and  he  are  so  intimate." 

"  Well,  Richard,  you  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  your  regard  to  him 
and  me,  and  all  our  friends,  if  you  agree 
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to  form  one  of  a  party,  in  a  dinner  the 
members  of  the  Ciceronian  Society  are  to 
have  to-morrow,  in  Mactipplewell's  tavern, 
in  the  High  Street,  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  our  society:  you  may  de- 
pend that  we  shall  have  some  famous  fun." 

Richard  knit  his  brows.  "  Fun !"  reiter- 
ated he,  "  my  heart  sickens  at  the  thought 
of  those  revellous  parties." 

"  What  a  hen-hearted  fellow  you  must 
be,"  said  our  hero ;  "  but  you  surely  do 
not  think  that  any  parties  I  associate  with 
will  be  any  way  disorderly  or  revellous.  If 
you  don't  come,  I  shall  say  that  you  are  a 
mean  fellow." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  you  deliver  your 
opinions  rather  too  hastily.  I  thank  you 
for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me,  in 
supposing  that  it  would  either  be  coward- 
ice or  meanness  that  would  dissuade  me 
from  becoming  one  of  your  party.  I  need 
scarcely  assure  you,  James,  that  neither  of 
those  causes  would  ever  influence  my  de- 
termination. But  I  believe  I  have  good 
grounds,  when  I  say,  that  such  parties  are 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  both 
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to  soul  and  body.  As  I  formerly  told  you, 
James,  I  highly  disapprove  of  the  society 
of  which  you  are  a  member.  It  is  under  a 
very  bad  system  of  management,  meeting 
alternately  at  each  other's  lodgings,  and 
then  regaling  yourselves  after  your  speeches 
are  delivered.  I  suppose  that  some  of  you 
attend  more  for  the  sake  of  the  supper 
than  the  improvement  of  your  minds. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  you,  as  I  have 
often  advised  you,  to  become  a  member  of 
such  a  society  as  the  one  in  which  I  am. 
There  are  about  fifty  members  of  us,  and 
we  have  a  room  in  the  college  for  discuss, 
ing  our  subjects,  aud  our  proceedings  are 
conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and  re- 
gularity ;  and  1  believe  the  whole  of  the 
members  are  all  studious,  well-behaved 
young  men.  The  only  thing  that  I  com- 
plain of  is,  that,  from  my  close  confinement 
in  the  office,  I  get  but  little  time  to  pre- 
pare an  essay,  and  it  is  therefore  but  very 
seldom  that  I  happen  to  be  there." 

"  Well — well,"  said  James,  impatiently, 
"  never  mind  all  that;  will  you  or  will  you 
not  agree  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?  it 
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will  not  cost  you  more  than  half  a  guinea." 
"  I  can  assure  you,  James,  that  I  would 
sooner  prefer  giving  the  half  guinea  to  a 
needy  person,  than  spend  it  in  your  dinner 
to-morrow.  But  though  you  and  I,  from 
some  unaccountable  cause  or  other,  have 
not  been  so  intimate  as  we  formerly  were, 
yet  as  we  have  been  brought  up  together 
from  our  infancy,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
suppose  that  you  would  unintentionally 
lead  me  into  bad  company;  or  that  you 
yourself  would  associate  with  those  of  dis- 
solute habits.  They  may  be  all  very  re- 
spectable for  aught  that  I  know,  for  I  know 
none  but  Mr.  Stays  Maclachlan,  and  my 
intimacy  with  him  has  been  but  very  slight, 
since  we  came  here.  At  your  express 
solicitation,  I  shall  go  along  with  you  to- 
morrow, if  nothing  unforeseen  prevents 
me.  But  I  have  one  question  to  put  to 
you,  James ;  why  do  you  not  attend  church 
regularly?  you  have  not  been  there  for 
several  Sabbaths  past." 

James  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  "  The 
fact  is,"  said  he,  "  that  there  are  so  many 
churches  in  town,  that  I  need  not  confine 
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myself  to  one.  I  have  sometimes  gone 
with  some  of  my  companions  to  the  En- 
glish Chapel,  to  hear  the  music  ;  sometimes 
to  another  church  ;  sometimes  took  a  stroll 
to  the  country ;  sometimes  slept  too  long. 
But  I  propose  to  be  very  punctual  in  my 
attendance  in  future." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  right  or  decent/'  said 
Richard,  "  for  a  person  to  be  leaving  his 
own  church,  and  wandering  to  others." 

Next  day,  about  dinner  time,  when 
James  was  about  to  leave  the  office,  in  the 
delightful  anticipation  of  spending  a  happy 
night,  Mr.  Mandate  desired  him  to  come 
back  to  the  office  early  in  the  evening,  as 
there  were  some  things  which  required 
particularly  to  be  done.  This  was  unplea- 
sant and  unexpected  information  to  James. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  tell  him  that 
he  could  not  attend,  in  case  he  should  in- 
quire the  nature  of  the  engagement.  He, 
therefore,  tacitly  acquiesced,  and  came 
away.  As  he  went  towards  the  office  of 
Richard  Valeburn,  he  said  to  himself, ''  Ay, 
Mr.  Mandate,  you  would  like  people  to  be 
slaves  to  you,  to  be  constantly  at  your  ser- 
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vice.  Yo  u  think  that  no  person  o  ught  to  have 
carousals  but  yourself.  You  would  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  or  prevented  from  at- 
tending your  evening  clubs.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Mandate,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  me 
at  your  office  to  night." 

With  these  and  similar  cogitations,  he 
occupied  his  mind  till  he  arrived  at  his 
friend's  office,  and  having  got  Richard 
along  with  him,  they  proceeded  to  Mactip- 
plewell's  tavern. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Society 
were  already  assembled.  When  they  enter- 
ed this  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  James  intro- 
duced Richard  to  the  whole  party,  who 
all  politely  acknowledged  the  introduction. 
Dinner  was  produced  and  discussed,  and 
the  company  appeared  to  Richard  to  be- 
have well,  and  talk  sensibly.  The  fact 
was,  that  they  spoke  very  little  during  din- 
ner. They  reserved  their  powers  of  speech, 
till  they  could  talk  with  more  ease  and 
freedom,  when  under  the  influence  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  Well,  as  we  have  observed, 
dinner  passed  over  very  well,  that  is,  in 
tolerable  silence,  till  the  cloth  was  removed. 
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"  Now  gentlemen/'  said  Mr.  Stays,  who 
^vas  in  the  chair,  *'what  shall  we  drink, 
wine  or  toddy  ?  I  propose  wine,  what  do 
you  say,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Croupier. 

"  I  oppose  the  motion,"  answered  James, 
who  was  croupier.  I  propose  toddy  as  the 
best  and  the  cheapest." 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  "  since  there  is 
to  be  opposition,  this  matter,  like  all  others, 
must  be  carried  by  majority.  What  do 
you  say,  Mr.  Macinwhangle,  wine  or  toddy?" 

"  O,"  said  Macinwhangle,  carelessly, 
"you  know  that  whatever  you  say,  Mr. 
Maclachlan,  I  always  swear  to  it." 

''  And  I  swear  to  what  Mr.  Macinwhan- 
gle says,"  said  his  elbow  friend.  Snappish." 

"  And  I  swear,"  said  Mr.  Old-daddy,  "  to 
what  my  friend,  Mr.  Kiniven,  says," 

"Dem  you.  Old-daddy,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Stays, ''  can  you  hold  that  waspish  tongue 
of  yours ;  who  the  devil  is  asking  your 
opinion  ?  If  we  proposed  to  drink  aqua- 
fortis, we  would  compel  you,  without  a 
murmur,  to  do  so  likewise." 

Mr.  Dolly  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least 
disconcerted  at  this  polite  remark  of  thq 
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chairman,  but  sat,  leaning  over  the  table, 
with  one  hand  under  his  cheek,  and  the 
other  childishly  toying  with  a  tea-spoon  in 
his  mouth. 

Richard,  who  was  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  motion  in  calm  silence,  was  a  little  dis- 
pleased at  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Stays.  — 
"  Dem  you,"  he  revolved  in  his  own  mind, 
what  meaning  can  that  imply  ?  Not  good 
people  there!  thought  he. — He  was  not, 
hovvcver,  allowed  long  to  moralize,  when 
he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Stays.  "Well, 
Mr.  Valeburn,  what  do  you  drink  ? 

"Whatever  pleases  the  company  will 
please  me,"  said  Richard. 

It  was  decided,  by  majority,  that  wine 
should  be  the  drink,  which  was  accordingly 
produced.  It  has  been  said  of  a  gentle- 
man, an  excessive  drinker,  that,  in  order  to 
get  his  guests  as  drunk  as  himself,  he  used 
a  decanter  which  stood  upon  one  caster  to 
prevent  it  from  standing  on  the  table  with- 
out being  held  by  some  of  the  company. 
The  present  company  were  not,  however, 
furnished  with  such  a  decanter  ;  but,  to  tell 
the  truth,  none  of  them,  with  the  exception 
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of  Richard,  required  to  be  forced  to  drink. 
The  decanter  before  them  was  not  long 
without  being  emptied  and  replenished. 
As  for  our  friend  Richard,  he  contented 
himself  with  making  a  little  wine  negus, 
so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  every  one 
present  drank  six  glasses  for  every  one 
that  he  took.  The  manly  and  dignified, 
yet  modest  appearance  of  Richard,  re- 
pressed any  attempts  at  impertinent  fami- 
liarities on  the  part  of  those  present,  and 
none  dared  venture  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
scidMng. 

It  could  easily  be  perceived  that,  as  they 
progressively  emptied  their  glasses  down 
their  throats,  their  conversational  powers 
began  to  operate.  Their  repartees  were 
pretty  lively,  but  Richard  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  their  jokes  were  none  of 
the  purest.  He  felt  himself  very  far  from 
being  comfortable  or  happy,  and  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  yielded  to 
James's  intercessions,  to  remain  in  the 
company.  But  he  soon  found  his  situation 
to  be  quite  intolerable.  Mr.  Dolly  Old- 
daddy,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  could 
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not  withstand  very  powerful  libations,  soon 
became  unreasonable,  or  rather  unmanage- 
able. He  began  to  talk  incessantly,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  instead  of  check- 
ing his  noise  and  nonsense,  rather  indulged 
themselves  in  laughter,  and  seemed  indeed 
to  be  quite  pleased  with  his  conduct. 
Richard  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling.  A  sight  of  his  illuminated  eyes 
would  have  made  the  most  hardened  mis- 
anthrope burst  into  laughter.  But  if  Dolly 
had  only  continued  in  this  manner,  it  would 
have  been  well ;  but  he  soon  became  out- 
rageously mischievous.  He  began  to  exer- 
cise his  vocal  powers.  Waving  at  the  same- 
time  his  glass  backwards  and  forwards,  he 
commenced  a  song  unasked  by  any  of  the 
company. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Mouse,  are  you  witiiin  ?^ 
Hey^  ho,  said  Rowley/'  &;c.  &.C. 

Honest  Macquarry,  happening  to  be  at 
this  time  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  pinch 
of  snuff  to  his  olfactory  nerves,  "  This, 
you  goose,"  vociferated  Old-daddy,  "  is 
not  a  place  for  snuffing  ;"  and,  without  far- 
ther ceremony,  let  fly  his  glass  of  wine  di- 
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rectly  on  the  face  of  the  unsuspecting 
Macquarry.  While  Mr.  Macquarry  was 
very  gravely  wiping  the  affront  off  his  face, 
the  others  were  convulsed  with  fits  of 
laughter.  Dolly^  without  apparently  know- 
ing or  caring  what  was  going  on,  went 
jollily  on  with  another  song : 

"  I  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  them. 
Whether  good-humoured  or  coy/'  &c. 

Richard  Valeburn  became  quite  disgusted  at 
this  con  duct.  He  thought  that  he  felt  his  con- 
science checking  him  for  allowing  himself  to 
remain  so  long  in  s  uch  company,  he  therefore 
resolved  to  be  off,  and  was  for  this  purpose 
rising  up,  when  Dolly,  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, was  in  the  act  of  aiming  another  glass  at 
him,  had  his  hand  not  been  stayed  byour  hero. 
Richard  mentioned,  as  an  excuse  for  his  de- 
parture, that  drinking  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  that  he  also  felt  a  little  indisposed. 
Drunken  and  riotous  as  the  company 
were,  the  plea  of  indisposition,  as  they  hu- 
manely  construed  it,  operated  most  power- 
fully, in  allowing  him  to  go  away.  "  O, 
certainly,"  said  Macinwhangle,  ''  if  Mr. 
Valeburn  is  indisposed,  it  would  be  impro- 
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per  that  he  should  remain  here."  Mr. 
Stays  was,  however,  heard  to  mutter  to 
Snappish,  ''  that  it  was  all  deceit ;  that  it 
was  dem'd  sculking." 

James  did  not  prevent  him  :  he  seemed 
sorry  to  hear  of  Richard's  indisposition,  he 
convoyed  him  to  the  door,  and  said  "  that 
if  he  was  reallij  indisposed,  he  would  ac- 
company him  home.  Richard  told  him 
"  that  he  was  not  indisposed,  in  point  of 
health,  he  only  felt  indisposed  to  remain 
any  longer  in  their  company."  James 
sharply  reprehended  him  for  that  douhle- 
dealing,  as  he  termed  it,  and  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  resume  his  seat  at  the  table, 
telling  him  that  there  would  be  more^ww 
to  be  seen.  Richard  replied,  "  that  he 
had  got  more  than  enough  of  their  com- 
pany. It  was  at  your  solicitation,"  said 
he, "  that  I  came  here,  and  it  is  now  my  wish 
to  leave  the  company,  and  you  ought  not  to 
object;  and,  besides,  I  would  advise  you  to 
quit  the  company  immediately  yourself,  and 
you  may  depend  on  it  that  it  will  be  the 
better  for  you."  James  replied,  very  an- 
grily, that  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  inform- 
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ed  him,  at  the  same  time  that,  though  he 
had  a  mind  to  leave  them,  he  could  not ; 
as  it  would  be  quite  indecorous  in  the  se- 
cretary and  croupier  to  quit  the  party  so 
soon, 

Richard  came  away.  "  How  grateful  am 
I,"  thought  he,  "  to  be  once  more  in  the 
open  air,  and  clear  of  these  revellers!"  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  street,  moralizing  on  the 
scene  he  had  left,  and  particularly  how  his 
sage  friend  James  came  to  be  involved  in 
such  company,  he  was  aroused  from  his 
thoughts  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder.  He 
turned  round  and  beheld  Mr.  Colin  Dowell, 
who  had  just  a  few  minutes  before  alighted 
from  the  coach.  Both  were  extremely 
happy  to  meet  each  other  so  opportunely. 
At  Richard's  request,  Colin  accompanied 
him  to  his  lodgings,  where  we  shall  leave 
them  talking  over  the  affairs  of  Homeston, 
and  return  to  our  Bacchanalian  friends. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  Snappish,  as 
our  hero  entered,  "  have  you  seen  your  de- 
mure friend  safely  out  of  doors  ?  I  dare 
say  he  is  a  civil  sort  of  fellow  after  all." 

'^  I  know  Richard  of  old,"  said  Mr.  Stays. 
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''  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  could  be  as  mis- 
chievous as  any  one  at  school ;  but  since  he 
lost  an  only  sister,  to  use  the  words  of  our 
country  folks,  he  began  to  take  a  thought 
of  himself,  and  ever  since  that  he  has^  be- 
come a  Methodist.  Demme,  if  I  would 
take  the  matter  so  seriously  to  heart." 
''  Nor  I,  Mr.  Stays,  demme,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Begone  dull  care,  I  pray  thee  begone  from  nie." 

Macquarry  rose  up  to  move,  "  that  Mr. 
Old-daddy  be  dismissed  as  a  nuisance  to  the 
company."  The  company,  however,  were 
too  much  amused  with  Dolly's  conduct  to 
agree  to  the  motion,  and  it  was  therefore 
negatived,  and  Macquarry  ordered  to  sit 
down. 

"  That's  right,  my  boys,"  said  Dolly. 
'^Macquarry,  sit  down,  demme,"  and  accom- 
panied these  words  by  throwing  the  glass 
with  all  his  might  towards  Macquarry's  face 
That  gentleman,  as  we  have  seen,  had  al- 
ready felt  the  effects  of  Dolly's  mischief,  and 
either  not  wishing  or  anticipating  similar 
proofs  of  Old-daddy's  displeasure,  he  kept  a 
fixed  eye  on  his  motions,  and  having  fortu- 
nately observed  him  in  the  act  of  letting 
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fly  the  glass,  immediately  averted  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
glass  came  with  full  force  towards  Mr. 
Stays,  and  struck  him  directly  on  the  left 
side  of  the  nose,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  quietly  pouring  a  glass  of  wine  down  his 
throat.  The  glass,  with  its  contents,  sud- 
denly fell  to  the  ground;  he  staggered 
back,  he  rose,  he  stamped,  his  eyes  glaring 
with  angry  fire — he  took  a  large  glass  in 
his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  smashing  it 
against  Dolly's  head,  which,  had  it  taken 
effect,  would  have  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
mischief.  Macinwhangle,  however,  seeing 
his  purpose,  restrained  him,  and  Dolly,  who 
was  beginning  to  apprehend  danger,  slip- 
ped below  the  table,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards fell  asleep.  During  this  scene  they 
all  restrained  their  mirth,  and  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  their  worthy  chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  Macquarry,who  indulged  him 
self  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  '{^ 
"  You  laugh  at  other  people's  misfor 
tunes,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  angrily.    "  I  say. 
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Macinwhangle,has  that  fellow  left  any  mark 
on  my  face  ?" 

"  It  is  only  a  little  inflamed,"  answered 
Macinwhangle. 

''  What  a  dem'd  pity  that  is/'  said  Mr. 
Stays,  "  it  will  prevent  me  from  going 
to  Lady  Flumsyfashion's  rout  to-morrow 
evening." 

The  worthy  members  comforted  him 
with  the  prospect  of  its  being  cured  by 
that  time ;  and  also  mentioned,  in  miti- 
gation of  Dolly's  conduct,  that  the  glass 
was  designed  for  Macquarry's  countenance, 
and  not  for  his.  With  this  explanation, 
of  which,  when  the  fury  of  the  moment 
was  over,  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant, 
Mr.  Stays  became  pacified,  and  Dolly  was 
allowed  to  slumber  unmolested  at  their 
feet.  Having  recovered  from  the  shock, 
which  this  calamity  had  occasioned,  it 
proved  an  additional  stimulus  to  resume 
their  wonted  gaiety,  and  to  keep  their 
spirits  up,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
pouring  additional  spirits  down.  They 
accordingly  applied  themselves,  most  assi- 
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duously  to  the  bottle  ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Mr.  Stays  soon  forgot  his  swoln  face,  and 
they  became  as  boisterous  in  their  mirth 
as  Dolly  was,  though  not  so  mischiev- 
ous. Songs  were  sung,  speeches  were 
made,  controversies  ensued,  and  the  whole 
party,  in  short,  exhibited  one  roar  of  mer- 
riment and  glee. 

During  a  pause,  however,  which  hap- 
pened to  occur,  in  the  midst  of  their  hila- 
rities, they  were  agreeably  surprised  with 
sounds,  which  proceeded  from  below  the 
table. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
Nothing  would  serve  me  but  a  wife.'^ 

Dolly,  who  had  been,  for  nearly  four  hours, 
totally  forgotten,  popped  up  his  head,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present.  He  was 
now  quite  fresh,  and  ready  to  resume  his 
libations  with  vigour  and  alacrity ;  and 
the  others  were  so  much  aroused,  by  his 
unexpected  appearance,  tha£  they  declared 
that  they  would  follow  his  example. 

It  would  be  as  needless,  as  it  would  be 
disgusting,  to  describe  all  the  noise  and 
nonsense  that  passed  on  this  interesting 

R  5 
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occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a 
long  dispute,  which,  having  been  promis- 
cuously discussed,  it  could  not  properly 
be  ascertained  who  spoke  to  the  purpose, 
or  to  what  purpose  they  spoke,  Mr.  Stays 
at  last  collected  their  several  quotas,  dis- 
charged their  bill,  and  then  all,  like  the 
rush  of  a  cataract,  sprang  from  the  room, 
while  their  worthy  landlord  stood,  at  the 
head  of  the  passage,  obsequiously  courte- 
sy ing  to  them,  as  they  rushed  pass  him. 
The  landlord,  indeed,  when  he  had  got 
full  payment  of  all  that  had  been  ate, 
drank,  and  broken,  was  inwardly  much  re- 
joiced to  get  rid  of  his  noisy  guests.  They 
were  all  soon  assembled  on  the  middle  of 
the  street ;  but,  without  standing,  or  know- 
ing, or  caring  whither  they  went,  they  un- 
consciously took  hold  of  each  other's  arms, 
and  proceeded  down  towards  the  Canon- 
gate,  speaking,  singing,  and  hallooing,  all 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  There  are  twg  wenches,"  said  Gollol,  to 
Mr.  Stays,  "  let's  have  at  them." 

''  By  all  means,  demme,"  said  Mr.  Stays. 

So  saying,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  they 
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ran  towards  the  objects  which  had  attracted 
their  attention,  leaving  the  rest  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  eitlier  from  a 
want  of  inclination  to  participate  in  their 
frolics,  or  from  ignorance  of  what  they  were 
about.  They  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  doubt,  for  the  ladies,  who  were  as- 
sailed by  Gollol  and  Mr.  Stays,  either  from 
a  wish  to  create  disturbance,  or  deeming, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  receiving  actual 
insult,  vociferated,  loudly  and  frequently, 
''  Police !  police !" 

These  idle  gentlemen,  who  walk  their 
weary  rounds,  could  not  be  thought  to  re- 
main silent  and  hear  their  assistance  called 
for.     One,  who  was  walking  a  little  way 
down  from  where  this  grand  scene  took 
place,  supposing  that  it  was  a  greater  affair 
than  it  really  was,  and,  apparently,  not 
wishing  to  encounter  the  nocturnal  rioters 
alone,  came  out,  very  soberly,  to  the  middle 
of  the  street,  waved  his  lantern,  struck  his 
baton  on  the  stones,  and  sprung  his  rattle, 
and,  in  an  instant,  there  might  be  seen 
nearly  a  dozen  of  lights  bearing  towards 
the  scene  of  dispute.     Perceiving  that  he 
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should  soon  have  a  formidable  reinforce- 
ment, Donald  Mactavish  thought  that  he 
should  have  the  honour  of  at  least  endea- 
vouring to  quell  the  riot,  before  they  came 
up,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  Mr.  Stays  and  his  companions  were 
engaged  with  the  fair  ones,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  taking  Mr.  Stays  by  the  arm,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  torturer  of  the 
ladies.  Mr.  Stays,  seeing  his  danger, 
wrestled  with  Mactavish,  and  Macin- 
whangle  and  Snappish  turned  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  ladies,  in  the  interim,  who  were 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  soon  disappeared 
in  some  adjacent  entrance.  The  rest  of 
the  party,  who  were  standing  apart,  amang 
whom  were  our  hero.  Old-daddy,  and  Mac- 
quarry,  seeing  their  friend  so  much  beset, 
v/ent  over  to  the  scene  of  contest.  By  the 
time  they  got  over,  the  ploliceman  had 
been  put  to  the  ground,  breathing  broken 
Gaelic  curses  and  threats  against  them. 
He  was,  at  last,  allowed  to  get  up ;  but  he 
was  resolved  not  to  let  go  his  hold,  seeing 
that  one  of  his  brethren  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. 
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"  Fat  keep  you,  you  Hielan'  deevil?"  ex- 
claimed Maclavish. 

"  Tut— tut,"  answered  a  little  stout 
body,  muffled  up  to  the  ears  in  a  big  coat, 
trudging  up  the  Canongate,  with  his  lantern 
in  one  hand  and  his  baton  in  the  other, 
every  breath  that  he  drew  seeming  to  be 
his  last,  from  the  fatigue  which  the  hasti- 
ness of  the  march  had  occasioned.  "  Tut — 
tut,"  answered  our  old  acquaintance.  Hector 
IVrFarlane,  for  it  was  no  other  than  he,  as 
he  approached  nearer,  "  fouk  canna  flee. 
Ton — Tonal,  m— man — fat  the  teil's  the 
matter?  fat's  the  hurry?" 

"  Awa  wae  your  gibberish,  an'  be  tamt 
tae  you,  you  Hielan'  deevil.  I  be  knock 
down  for  you.  Had  I  staid  on  my  nain 
stashion,  on  the  Sus  Brig*,  you  would  ha'e 
got  my  sair  banes." 

''  An  fat  the  teil  tak  you  off  it,  then," 
said  Hector,  "  you  Lochaber  dunder- 
head r 

"  The  service  o'  the  toun,  tam  you.  The 
streets  be  fou  o'  murtherers,  afore  you 
come  an'  put  them  doun." 

*  South  Bridge. 
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All  this  passed  in  a  few  seconds — in  far 
less  time  than  what  is  occupied  in  describing 
it.  While  Hector  was  coming  up,  and 
during  the  time  of  the  dialogue  between 
him  and  Donald  Mactavish,  the  latter,  and 
another  who  had  come  up,  held  Mr.  Stays 
and  Macinwhangle  fast,  though  they  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  grasp.  Macinwhangle,  Old- 
daddy,  and  our  hero  foolishly  remained, 
standing  on  the  spot,  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  fracas.  The  truth  was,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  which  they  had  drank,  during 
their  six  hours'  carousal,  had  rendered 
them  not  only  insensible  to  the  danger  of 
their  situation,  but  also  to  the  propriety 
of  accomplishing  their  retreat. 

When  Hector  had  sufficiently  recovered 
his  breath,  and  seeing  that  there  was  im- 
mediate necessity  for  his  aid,  "  Keep  had 
o'  her,"  said  he, ''  I'll  sune  knock  her  down," 
and  accompanied  his  words  with  a  stroke 
of  his  baton,  which  fell,  with  its  full  force, 
on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Stays,  which  sunk  mo- 
tionless by  his  side.  Notwithstanding  the 
pain  which  this  blow  occasioned,  he  became 
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doubly  exasperated  at  his  opponents  ;  he 
swore,  and  dealt  his  blows,  on  the  police- 
men, with  considerable  rapidity.  Snappish 
and  Macinwhangle  again  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  vigour,  and  called  over  to  their 
other  friends  to  come  forward  and  lend 
their  assistance,  applying  to  them,  at  the 
same  time,  the  epithet  of  dastardly  dogs. 
Our  hero  was  not  so  deadened,  with  the 
fumes  of  the  evening,  as  to  remain,  like 
some  of  the  others,  altogether  insensible  to 
the  danger  of  their  situation.  He  began 
to  think  that  the  affair  was  likely  to  assume 
a  serious  cast — knocking  down  policemen, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  was  certainly 
no  joke — and  he  would,  most  certainly, 
have  fled,  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  Macinwhangle.  Dolly  was  the 
first  to  run  forward  to  their  assistance, 
and  even  Macquarry  slowly  bent  his  way 
thither.  For  our  hero  to  fly  now  would 
have  been  cowardice,  and  would,  ever  after- 
wards, have  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
and  scorn  of  his  companions.  He  there- 
fore reluctantly,  and  perhaps  rather  tremu- 
lously,  followed  Macquarry.      They  had 
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scarcely  got  to  the  spot,  or  had  time  to 
render  their  assistance,  ere  two  other  po- 
h'cemen  came  down  upon  them.  They 
were  now  equally  matched,  six  to  six,  and 
of  course  easily  taken,  and  immediately 
marched  up,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  police 
office.  Our  hero  was  the  last,  and  he  was 
led  hy  Hector,  and  his  reflections,  on  his 
situation,  forced  him  almost  to  cry.  "  Oh!" 
exclaimed  he,  aloud,  "  if  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, or  Richard  Valeburn  should  hear  of 
this!" 

"  Valeburn !"  exclaimed  Hector,  and 
made  a  sudden  halt ;  but,  recollecting  him- 
self, followed,  slowly,  the  rest  of  the  gang. 
"  Fat's  your  name,  young  man  ?"  continued 
he,  in  an  under  tone,  and  very  eagerly. 

"  My  name  is  James  Kiniven,"  answered 
our  hero,  in  a  thoughtless  manner. 

Hector  seemed  much  affected,  better 
man's  father  never  lived ;  "  fat  the  teil 
brought  ye  into  this  scrape  ?  I  am  Hector 
M'Farlane,  Mr.  Valeburn's  auld  servant. 
I  ha'e  been  about,  hereawa,  at  service,  till 
last  week,  I  came  in  tae  Edinbro',  and  got 
being  made  a  policeman.   Now  teil  tak'  me 
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if  I  should  ever  tak'  a  countryman,  and  an 
honest  man's  son,  tae  a  police  office,  tae 
such  tamt  holes,  fit  only  for  wagrans.  Now, 
James,  gang  ye  awa'  down  that  close,  and 
mak'  the  best  o'  your  way  hame,  an'  if  I 
should  be  ta'en  in  ban's  for  lettin'  you  awa', 
I'll  ha'e  the  plisure  o'  reflecting  that  I  ha'e 
dune  to  a  countryman  fat  I  wad  expect  a 
countryman  wad  dae  tae  me ;  that  is,  o' 
helpin'  him  in  the  time  o'  need." 

James  was  astonished  at  this  adventure, 
in  discovering  his  conductor  to  be  his  old 
friend.  Hector  M'Farlane.  At  this  mo- 
ment, two  conflicts  strove  in  his  breast. 
He  wished  if  possible  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  scrape ;  but  he  did  not  wish  that 
his  doing  so  should  subject  Hector  to  a 
severe  reprimand,  or  perhaps  to  depriva- 
tion of  office.  His  anxiety  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  however,  and  Hector's  im- 
portunity preponderated  over  this  objec- 
tion ;  and  he  consented  to  accept  the  offer, 
but  he  informed  Hector,  at  the  sametime, 
that  if  he  should  suffer  any  inconvenience, 
by  extending  his  kindness  in  this  instance, 
that  he  would  amply  make  up  any  loss  he 
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might  sustain.  So  saying,  James  left  him, 
and  ran  down  a  close,  on  his  way  home- 
wards, while  Hector  made  the  best  of  his 
way  after  his  companions,  and  going  in 
with  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  dark  en- 
trance of  the  policeoffice,  none  of  them 
seemed  to  have  observed  whether  he  had 
any  of  the  rioters  with  him  or  not. 

The  remnant  members  of  this  ill-fated 
society,  quietly  marched  into  a  dark  cell, 
and  the  door  was  immediately  shut  and 
bolted,  and  here  they  were  allowed  to  cool, 
and  to  reflect  on  their  condition.  They 
were  upwards  of  an  hour  in  confinement 
ere  one  of  them  uttered  a  word,  whether 
it  was  that  they  fell  asleep,  or  were  ashamed 
of  such  a  mortifying  result  to  their  anni- 
versary dinner,  is  not  exactly  known. 
When  the  morning  light  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  crevices  of  a  small  stanchelled 
window,  their  situation  became  more  visi- 
ble. They  were  seated  on  forms,  which 
were  placed  round  the  cell.  Their  situa- 
tion was  truly  ridiculous.  Snappish,  Mac- 
inwhangle,  Gollol,  and  Mr.  Stays  sat,  or 
rather  lay,  close  beside  each  other,  with 
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their  legs  extended  on  the  floor,  their  arms 
under  their  hats,  which  were  slouched  over 
their  foreheads,  and  their  backs  declining 
towards  the  wall,  and  their  whole  frame 
apparently  in  a  state  of  sound  repose.  Mac- 
quarry  and  Old-daddy  were  complete  cari- 
catures. They  sat  at  two  corners  of  the 
apartment,  immediately  opposite  each  other. 
The  former  gentleman,  when  he  could  be 
discovered  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  light, 
seemed  very  content  with  his  situation,  he 
was  tapping  very  coolly  the  head  of  his 
snuff-box.  Dolly  made  a  very  woful  figure. 
His  head  hung  over  his  breast,  and  he  was 
rubbing  his  fingers  very  fretfully  on  the 
buttons  of  his  coat.  When  they  could 
see  each  other, — ^Macquarry  broke  silence. 
"Will  you  have  a  snufF,  Mr.  Old-daddy  ?" 

"  O,  L — d !  Mr.  Macquarry,  is  that  you  ? 
I  thank  you  kindly,  but  snuff  is  the  least 
thing  in  my  head  at  present.  Bless  me ! 
Mr.  Macquarry ,Ve  are  in  the  policeoffice.'' 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,"  said 
Macquarry." 

*'  Our  characters,"  said  Old-daddy,  ''will 
be  lost  forever." 
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"That  is  very  true/'  said  Macquarry; 
"but  I  am  afraid  that  that  will  be  the 
least  of  the  matter :  deforcing  officers  of 
the  law  is  a  serious  offence,  especially 
when  committed  under  cloud  of  night.  If 
we  are  only  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  we  may 
consider  ourselves  very  fortunate." 

"Lord  preserve  us!  Mr.  Macquarry," 
said  Old-daddy,  growing  as  pale  as  death, 
B-B-B— Botany  Bay,  eh !" 

"  Don't  be  so  much  alarmed,  Mr.  Old- 
daddy,"  said  Macquarry,  composedly.  "The 
worst  punishment  they  can  inflict  upon  us 
is,  to  have  us  all  hung  up  by  the  neck  un- 
til we  are  dead,  as  we  are  all  equally  guilty, 
we  shall  have  some  pleasure  in  being  pop- 
ped off  together,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  be  a  great  relief,  both  to  our  friends 
and  the  community,  to  get  quit  of  us,  as  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  productive  of  more 
mischief  than  good  to  society.  So  your 
troubles  and  mine,"  continued  Macquarry, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "will  soon  be 
over." 

This  was  really  putting  poor  Dolly's 
fortitude  to  the  test,  and  his  cowardice,  as 
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the  reader  might  naturally  expect,  was 
abundantly  conspicuous.  Whether  Mac- 
quarry  made  his  remarks  intentionally  or 
thoughtlessly,  we  have  not  discovered ;  but 
the  ease  and  apparent  sincerity  with  which 
they  were  delivered,  carried  no  jesting 
proof  of  their  truth  to  the  mind  of  poor 
Dolly.  His  countenance  became  alter- 
nately florid  and  pale,  so  intense  was  his 
terror ;  but  when  Macquarry  came  to  the 
word  "  hung,"  the  veins  of  his  neck  heaved 
as  if  they  were  about  to  burst,  his  eyes  were 
like  to  have  leaped  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  whole  frame  fully  evinced 
the  agitation  of  his  mind. 

"Mr.-Mr.-lMr.  Macquarry,"  said  Dolly, 
what  infatuated  beings  we  have  been!  I  shall 
never  see  my  father  or  mother  or  sister  any 
more.  So  I  shall  be  put  below  the  ground 
in  a  few  months ;  and  these  pretty  hands 
of  mine — "  looking  wistfully  at  them — 

"  Will  be  of  no  farther  use  to  you  then," 
said  Macquarry. 

"  L—  d !  they  might  just  leave  us  alone,'' 
said  Dolly,  "  I  can  live  well  enough  in  this 
v/orld.     I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  in 
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the  next :  I  had  calculated  for  living  se- 
venty years,  so  that  I  should  have  had 
plenty  of  time  for  preparing  for  the  other 
world." 

"You  need  not  calculate/  said  Mac- 
quarry,  "  of  living  half  as  many  days." 

"  Is  it  an  easy  thing  to  die  ?"  said  Dolly, 
"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  be  choked,  Mr. 
Macquarry,"  continued  Dolly,  stroking 
very  seriously  his  neck  with  his  fingers. 

Gollol,  who  overheard  part  of  the  con- 
versation, now  roused  himself  up.  "  We 
shall  all,"  said  he,  shaking  off  his  apparent 
slumbers,  and  assuming  a  very  serious 
countenance,  "we  shall  all  be  beheaded, 
if  not  quattered,  Mr.  Old-daddy.  We  have 
committed  high  treason,  in  levying  war 
against  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  beating 
and  bruising  them,  to  the  effusion  of  their 
blood  and  the  danger  of  their  lives." 

This  was  more  than  the  weak  nerves  of 
Dolly  could  bear.  He  panted  for  breath, 
as  if  it  were  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  na- 
ture. One  convulsion  fit  followed  ano- 
ther, till  at  last  he  fell  apparently  lifeless 
on  the  ground.    This  was  more  than  Mac- 
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quarry  and  Gollol  expected  their  waggery 
wonld  have  produced.  The  others  were 
speedily  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and 
informed  of  the  cause  of  Dolly's  situation. 
Their  humanity  conquered  in  some  mea- 
sure the  merriment  which  this  scene  would 
have  occasioned,  and  they  made  haste  to 
call  for  assistance  of  some  of  their  gaolers, 
to  bring  poor  Dolly  to  life  again.  They 
were  instantly  attended  by  Donald  Mac- 
tavish,  and  informed  him  that  one  of  their 
number  was  in  a  fainting  fit.  Donald  threw 
some  water  on  his  face,  and  Dolly  again 
began  to  recover,  but  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  in  whose  arms  he  was,  his 
terrified  imagination  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  actually  at  the  place  of  execution. 
He  gazed  wildly  at  Donald,  whose  appear- 
ance, indeed,  bore  no  distant  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  executioner.  *'  Spare — spare 
me!"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  agony; 
'•  do  not  yet  kill  me !  take  me  to  my  mo- 
ther!— I  never — never  will  trouble  you 
again — Spare  me,  I  beseech  yoVi.  I  am  not 
ready  to  die,  all  my  sins  are  ofi  my  head,— 
Oh  !  do,  for  mercy's  sake,  stop.     Give  me 
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but  ten  minutes  for  repentance.  For 
mercy's  sake, — I  see — I  see  flames  of  fire 
before  me. — Stop,  stop,  for  I  have  been  a 
great  sinner." 

This,  and  a  great  deal  more,  was  uttered 
by  Dolly,  in  the  utmost  agony  of  mind; 
he  struggled  for  his  freedom,  but  Donald, 
suspecting  he  was  deranged,  kept  him  fast. 
The  most  part  of  his  ravings  were  quite 
inarticulate.  Macquarry  and  Gollol,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  began  to  get  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  of  the  terror  they  had 
impressed  on  the  delicate  nerves  of  Dolly. 
The  others  were  quite  dumb,  thinking  that 
Dolly  had  become  actually  insane.  By 
degrees,  however,  Dolly's  senses  began  to 
gather  around  him,  and  seeing  his  real  si- 
tuation, he  gradually  brought  himself  into 
a  state  of  composure.  Donald  quitted  the 
apartment,  informing  its  inmates,  as  he 
went,  that  they  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
called  before  the  police  judge,  to  answer 
for  their  conduct.  Being  again  left  by 
themselves,  and  the  whole  being  now  pretty 
cool,  they  began  to  fret  at  their  situation. 
IMr.  Stays  very  humanely  acquainted  Dolly 
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with  the  deception  that  Macquarry  had 
practised  upon  him.  This  intelligence 
produced,  in  the  mind  of  Dolly,  as  much 
rapturous  joy  as  Macquarry 's  information 
had  caused  excessive  grief.  His  joy  was, 
however,  rather  repressed,  when  he  reflected 
on  the  shameful  terror  he  had  exhibited. 
The  rest,  however,  were  too  well  aware  of 
his  cowardice  to  consider  the  present  ex- 
hibition of  it  as  any  way  extraordinary  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  felt  at  present  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  situation,  when 
they  looked  around  the  gloomy  walls  of 
their  prison^  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  taunting 
him  with  it. 

Their  minds  were  also  occupied  with 
another  subject.  Mr.  Stays  was  enraged 
at  the  absence  of  our  hero.  "A  pretty 
thing,  demme,"  said  Mr.  Stays,  "  that  that 
fellow,  Kiniven,  should  have  escaped,  and 
we  obliged  to  suffer  a  night's  imprisonment. 
It  was  certainly  dem'd  shabby  in  him  to 
have  left  us.  I  wish  that  dem'd  trial  of 
ours  would  come  on,  for  I  feel  my  face  and 
arm  dem'd  painful.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will 
prevent  me  from  attending  Lady  Flumsy- 

VOL.  n.  s 
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fashion's  ball,  to-niglit,  which  would  be  a 
(lenVd  disappointment," 

The  whole  of  his  brethren  in  adversity 
condoled  with  him  on  the  disappointment ; 
and  Snappish  proposed,  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged on  our  hero,  that  he  should  be 
blamed  for  the  whole  affair,  w^hich  v>'as  una- 
nimously agreed  to;  and  thus  resolved, 
they  v/aited,  with  impatience,  their  sum- 
mons to  the  tribunal  of  justice. 

The  door  at  length  opened,  and  they 
were  conducted,  by  a  party  of  police,  up 
a  small  staircase,  and  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  police  court,  before  the  police  judge, 
who  had,  already,  taken  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  The  superintendant  of  police  ac- 
cused them  of  rioting  in  the  street,  &c.,  and 
adduced  the  w^atchmen  as  proof  of  his  alle- 
^'^ation.  To  this  accusation,  the  judge 
asked  them  what  account  they  had  to  give 
for  their  conduct,  upon  which  Mr.  Stays 
acquainted  him,  that  having  been  detained 
rather  too  late  at  a  public  dinner,  and 
flushed  with  wine,  they  were  proceeding 
merrily  down  the  Canongate,  when  they 
met  two  girls,  who,  without  having  received 
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the  smallest  injury  from  them,  but  merely 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  quarrel,  had 
called  for  the  police ;  and,  aware  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  their  interference,  they 
resisted  their  attempts  to  seize  them. 

Snappishhere mentioned  the  interference 
of  our  hero — that  he  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  any  of  them  ;  and,  having  informed  him 
of  where  he  was  to  be  found,  the  judge  or- 
dered two  of  his  messengers  to  go  in  quest 
of  him,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  lie  over  till  their  return,  and,  in 
the  interim,  some  other  cases  were  decided. 

The  messengers  having  returned  with- 
out finding  James,  the  judge  proceeded  to 
give  j  udgment  against  them.  He  told  them 
that  their  conduct  was  highly  criminal ; 
that  he  was  only  dissuaded  from  commit- 
ting them  to  Bridewell,,  by  the  apparent 
respectability  of  their  situations,  and  im- 
posed a  fine  of  ten  guineas  upon  each, 
which  was  instantly  paid;  and,  after  a 
suitable  admonition  as  to  their  future  be- 
haviour, he  dismissed  them  from  the  bar. 

The  whole  of  them  seemed  to  grudge 
the  fine,  except  Dolly,  who  valued  it  as  no- 
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thing,  in  comparison  to  his  liberty.  When 
he  got  to  the  streets,  he  leaped  almost  his 
own  height,  in  an  extacy  of  joy.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would,  that  very  day,  give 
up  business,  and  retire  to  Kitlinghall. 
where,  he  said,  he  would  remain  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  to  return  to  our  hero.  When  he 
left  Hector,  he  made  his  way  homewards 
with  all  possible  speed.  He  went  to  bed, 
but  his  mind  was  too  much  engaged  Avith 
the  momentous  affair  in  which  he  had  been 
an  accomplice,  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  any 
refreshment  from  sleep.  At  an  early  hour, 
he  rose  and  dressed.  He  felt  most  anxious 
to  learn  the  fate  of  his  companions,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  this  could  be  done.  He 
was  rather  averse  to  make  his  appearance 
at  the  police  office,  in  case  of  being  de- 
tected. He,  therefore,  lingered  in  the  house 
till  breakfast  time ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  office,  thinking  more  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  his  friends  were  placed, 
than  anticipating  the  reception  that  awaited 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  office.  He 
therefore,  as  usual,  entered  the  office,  dread- 
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ing  nothing.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
when  Mr.  Mandate  made  his  appearance. 

"  I'll  thank  you/'  said  that  gentleman, 
opening,  at  the  same  time,  his  desk,  seem- 
ingly for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  some 
money.  "  I'll  thank  you,  Mr.  Kiniven,  to 
see  how  your  account  and  mine  stands." 

''  What  is  the  matter,  now  ?"  said  James. 
"  I  don't  wish  a  settlement,  at  present." 

"  But  I  wish  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mandate. 

"  But,  sir,  you  are  bound  to  give  me 
reasons  for  such  strange  conduct  towards 
me.  Remember,  sir,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  menial.  If  you  are  so  ticklish 
as  to  take  umbrage  at  last  night's  absence, 
and  to  discharge  me  on  that  account,  men- 
tion so,  and  I  shall  quit  your  service  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  entered  it." 

"Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  Mr.  Mandate,  "there 
is  no  occasion  for  wasting  words  on  the 
subject.  I  am  master  in  my  own  house, 
and,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  control  all 
who  are  under  me,  without  being  obliged 
to  assign  any  reason  whatever.  But,  sir, 
as  I  look  on  you,  at  least,  on  all  who  have 
hitherto  served  me  as  clerks,  to  be  gentle- 
men, I  shall  acquaint  you  with  the  cause 
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of  my  present  behaviour  towards  you. 
Then,  sir,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you, 
that  your  conduct  not  only  highly  displeases 
me,  but  may  prove  detrimental  and  inju- 
rious to  my  business,  and  to  my  own  cha- 
racter. Absenting  yourself,  for  one  night, 
even  without  my  knowledge,  would  never 
compel  me,  nor  any  other  gentleman,  to 
discharge  one  who  had  served  him  for  nearly 
three  years.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count that  we  part.  The  last  and  only 
quarrel  that  took  place  betwixt  us,  would, 
I  thought,  have  been  sufficient  to  give  you 
a  knowledge  of  my  opinion  of  your  conduct, 
and  to  lead  me  to  expect  an  ample  amend- 
ment. For  about  a  month,  indeed,  you 
conducted  yourself  well ;  but  you  soon  af- 
terwards began  to  return  to  your  old  habits 
of  inattention  and  carelessness,  which,  on 
many  occasions,  have  proved  highly  inju- 
rious to  my  business.  But  all  this  I  would 
have  also  overlooked,  as  long  as  I  could 
have  supplied,  by  my  own  attendance,  the 
injury  occasioned  to  my  business  by  your 
inattention.  But  nov/,  sir,  I  fmd,  what  in- 
deed I  had  long  suspected,  that  you  asso- 
ciate with  bad  companions.     Your  morals. 
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if  not  already  corrupted^  will  soon  be  so  ; 
and,  therefore,  totally  unfit  for  the  manage- 
ment of  any  business.  You  Avere  last  night, 
or  rather  early  this  morning,  in  the  com- 
pany of  known  blackguards,  knocking  down 
and  abusing  police  officers — offences  which 
are,  generally,  a  necessary  result  of  dissi- 
pation and  vice.  Two  policemen  have 
been  here,  not  five  minutes  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  you  to  justice.  I  can 
have  no  member  of  my  house,  or  person 
employed  about  my  business,  whom  the 
officers  of  the  law  are  in  search  of,  as  per- 
sons injurious  to  society." 

James  stood  as  a  condemned  criminal  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Mandate.  The  information 
which  he  seemed  to  have  obtained  con- 
cerning him,  suffused  his  countenance  with 
burning  shame.  The  idea  of  policemen 
seeking  him,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  justice,  so  confused  and  terrified  his 
mind,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  could  not  deny  being  present 
at  the  affair  above  alluded  to,  but  he  de- 
clared to  Mr.  Mandate  that  he  never 
touched  any  officer  of  police. 

Mr.  Mandate  apparently  paid  no  atten- 
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tion  to  what  he  said,  but  proceeded  to  as- 
certain the  balance  of  his  salary,  which  was 
paid  and  pocketed  in  confused  silence. 
Mandate  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  if  he 
had  been  an  entire  stranger,  and  James  in- 
voluntarily rose  and  proceeded,  through 
the  passage,  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Man- 
date accompanied  himin  silence,  and  opened 
the  outer  door  for  him.  ''  I'll  give  you  this 
character,"  said  he,  "  and  one  that  you 
justly  deserve,  that  in  all  your  transactions 
with  me  you  have  manifested  the  utmost 
integrity,  which  shows  that  you  have  been 
carefully  brought  up,  by  honest  and  reli- 
gious parents ;  and,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  own  interest,  and  their  happiness, 
you  will,  in  future,  avoid  bad  companions, 
who  will,  most  inevitably,  lead  the  wisest 
and  the  best  to  misery  and  destruction." 

He  took  hold  of  James's  hand,  in  silence, 
apparently  much  affected,  shook  it  kindly, 
and  shut  the  door. 
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